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Or Malory and his Morte d@’ Arthur, and the wider field 
of romance into which the book leads us, so much has been 
abstrusely written in the last four or five years, that the 
simple critic, delighting in the thing for its own sake, had 
needs hesitate where so many of authority have been 
before him. Since the present writer first wrote on the 
subject, with more enthtsiasm, it may be owned, than 
science, many contributions have been made to it. 
The legends embodied by Malory have been learnedly 
dealt with, in terms of folk-lore, philology, and the like, 
by Professor Rhys and Mr. Alfred Nutt. Still more to 
the purpose, last year saw the completion of Dr. Oskar 
Sommer’s monumental edition of the Morte d’ Arthur, 
whose scholarly accomplishment it needs almost a special 
education to appreciate. To Dr. Sommer’s three volumes, 
those who come to Malory, not for pleasure, but for exact 
knowledge, must be referred. Those, however, who come 
to him with the careless instinct of romance, as to a 
delightful tale-teller, will be differently and more easily 
satisfied. There is one book for the scholars and doctors 
of literature ; there is another for the whole congregation. 
At the end of the Morte d’ Arthur, Malory tells us that 
the book was finished in ‘‘the ninth year of the reign of King 
Edward the Fourth.” This roughly corresponds, as a note 
in Dr. Sommer’s edition tells us, to the year 1469. The 
book was published by Caxton in 1485; and these two 
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dates give the only exact points that can be verified in 
Malory’s history. Caxton refers to him in a way that leads 
us to suppose him still living in 1485; and as he was prob- 
ably not a young man at the completion of his work in 
1469, we may fairly conjecture that his period ranged from 
about 1420 to 1490. Beyond these dates, the only 
direct news, so to speak, of Malory, that can certainly be 
added is also due to Dr. Sommer, who discovered at the 
last moment an extremely interesting account of him in 
Bale’s L//ustrium Maioris Britannie Scriptorum, a book 
published at London in 1548. He is there described as a 
man of heroic temper, who from his youth greatly shone in 
the gifts of mind and body.* ‘‘ Amid many cares of state,” 
adds Bale, ‘‘he never interrupted his study of letters, but in 
successive hours diligently searched through all the rem- 
nants of the world’s scattered antiquity. Whence, being 
long time turned to the study of history, everywhere he 
made selections from various authors concerning the 
valour and the victories of the most renowned King 
Arthur of the Britons.” There are Malorys in Wales, 
on the Dee, Bale says further, quoting Leland; but 
there is no localising of Malory himself beyond this 
vague general statement. The tradition that he was a 
Welshman is so agreeable to one’s feeling about him as a 
worker in half-Welsh romance, that: it is hard, for a 
Welshman at any rate, to refuse it credit. Dr. Sommer 
mentions a family of Malorys that lived in Yorkshire in 
Leland’s time; and another, or perhaps the same, in Leices- 
tershire. Commenting upon this, Mr. Lionel Johnson 
referred, in a review in the Academy (September 20, 
1890), to other occurrences of the name in the annals of 
Winchester College. Tie tombs, I may add, of the 
Mallorys of Mobberley, who were all ecclesiastical, and 
whose usual Christian name was Thomas, may be found in 
the churchyard of Mobberley, Cheshire. A later member 
of the family, also a Thomas, was rector of Northenden, 
and. died in his house near there in 1671. Further 


* “Thomas Mailorus, Britannicus natione, heroici spiritus homo, ab 
ipsa adolescentia uariis animi corporisque dotibus insigniter emicuit.” 
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research would seem to tend to identify these with Leland’s 
Yorkshire branch; and the missing clue to our author, 
though we may be a little nearer it by these references, is, 
it is clear, yet to be found. 

The history of Sir Thomas Malory’s book is fortunately 
much fuller than that of himself; and there is no more 
interesting study in literary origins, perhaps, in all the 
range of English literature. The parallels, discovered by 
Professor Rhys and others, between some of its episodes 
and certain others in the ancient myths of the East, carry 
us back to the very first beginnings of folk-lore. These lead 
us to the folk-tales told by the remote forefathers of the 
Welsh, who afterwards so delighted, as in the Mabinogion, 
in retelling them in later Arthurian form. The after 
traces of these legends are continual, if often disguised by 
the varying colour and form of the different languages in 
which their original germs took root. The first appear- 
ance of the Arthurian legend in Britain was probably in 
some more primitive form of the Mabinogion, as we 
now familiarly know them in “The Lady of the Fountain,” 
“ Peredur, the son of Evrawc,” and so forth. Succeeding 
to these, we have a more deliberate attempt to turn 
them to literary effect in Geoffrey of Monmouth, who, 
in his romance- history, completed in the twelfth century, 
endeavoured to give them for the first time a more serious 
and scholarly guise. These Latin versions of Geoffrey’s, 
and possibly others like them, were presently translated into 
French verse and prose, and added to the French stock of 
such subject-matter, that had been already accumulating 
from other sources. The art of the Trouveurs accounts for 
further stages in this curious international romance-making. 
Meanwhile, important extraneous additions had been made 
to the whole body of the romance, as the ‘‘ Quest of the 
Holy Grail,” by Chrestien and others; which it is pro- 
posed to discuss in the preamble to the second volume 
of the Morte @ Arthur, presently to follow. We are 
come now to the point where Malory intervened, turning 
to France in the course of that search “through all the 


remnants of scattered antiquity,” of which Bale tells us, 
a 
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and so making the “selections from various authors con- 
cerning the valour and victories of the most renowned King 
Arthur,” which seem likely to stand as the final popular 
form of the Arthurian anthology. 

One of the most important of these sources of the Jorze 
@ Arthur, as thus collated and reshaped by Malory, is to 
be found in the famous sequence of Merlin-romances by 
Robert de Borron and his followers. Dr. Sommer, in his 
second volume, has given us a most exhaustive analysis and 
comparison of the different versions of the “ Merlin,” show- 
ing exactly how far Malory followed in the steps of these 
predecessors. Diffuse as Malory often seems, and careless 
in his work, it is surprising to find how great an art of 
concentration he nevertheless used in dealing with his 
material. It may prove interesting to quote here a passage 
from the fourteenth century English translation of the French 
“Merlin,” relating the beginning of the familiar sword 
episode, as similarly told in the first book of Malory :— 


“* Some of the peple yede oute of the cherche where ther was a voyde 
place ; and whan they com oute of the cherche thei sawghe it gan dawe 
and clere, and sawghe before the cherche dore a grete ston foure square, 
and ne knewe of what ston it was; but some seide it was marble. And 
above in the myddill place of this ston, ther stode a styth of Iren that 
was largely half a fote of height, and thourgh this stithi was a swerde 
ficchid into the ston.” * 


For comparison, here is the corresponding passage in 
Malory, as Caxton originally gave it :— 


“And whan matyns and the first masse was done, there was sene in 
the chircheyard ayest the hyghe aulter a grete stone four square lyke 
vnto a marbel stone. And in myddes thereof was lyke an Anuylde 
of stele a foot on hyghe, and theryn stack a fayre swerd naked by the 
poynt.... 


The further pursuit of Malory’s French originals may 
be commended as an exciting one to all those who take 
your true student’s interest in such things. Here, how- 
ever, is no be-quarto’d opportunity for such literary adven- 
tures. Since the Mabinogion have been referred to, let 


* The Romance of Merlin, (Early English Text Society.) 
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us be content, instead, to quote from that fascinating treasury 
of the less confused Welsh sources of Arthurian romance. 
The opening of the first Mabinogi in Lady Charlotte 
Schreiber’s delightful translation, ‘“‘The Lady of the 
Fountain,” may serve to compare with the opening of 
more than one similar scene in Malory :— 


“King Arthur was at Caerlleon upon Usk; and one day he sat in 
his chamber, and with him were Owain the son of Urien, and Kynon 
the son of Clydno, and Kai the son of Kyner; and Gwenhwyvar and 
her hand-maidens at needlework by the window. And if it should be 
said there was a porter at Arthur’s palace, there was none. Glewlwyd 
Gavaelvawr was there, acting as porter, to welcome guests and 
strangers, and to receive them with honour, and to inform them of the 
manners and customs of the court; and to direct those who came to the 
Hall, or to the presence-chamber, and those who came to take up their 
lodging. In the centre of the chamber King Arthur sat upon a seat of 
green rushes, over which was spread a covering of flame-coloured satin, 
and a cushion of red satin was under his elbow.” 


Many further Arthurian passages might be given from 
the Mabinogion, both to show the Welsh treatment of 
Malory’s subject-matter, and to prove how exquisite a kind 
of romance those early Welsh romancers could tell in their 
own tongue. And if we turn from the Arthurian tales in 
that collection, which are not altogether of native origin, 
_ but affected by French art, and examine such purely 
Welsh examples as the “ Dream of Rhonabwy,” we still find 
the order of romance very closely akin to Malory’s. The 
- “Dream of Rhonabwy ” tempts one to quote at length from 
its opening pages. The art of dramatic contrast was never 
more artfully employed than in these descriptions of 
Rhonabwy’s strange and uncouth surroundings, when he 
falls asleep and dreams; and then of the romantic colour 
and circumstance of the dream itself. We first discover 
Rhonabwy and his companions, at the point where they 
arrive, in their pursuit of Iorwerth, at the house of Heilyn 


Goch :— 


“¢ And when they came near to the house, they saw an old hall, very 
black and having an upright gable, whence issued a great smoke; and 
on entering, they found the floor full of puddles and mounds; and it 
was difficult to stand thereon, so slippery was it with the mire of cattle. 
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And where the puddles were, a man might go up to the ankles in 
water and dirt. And there were boughs of holly spread over the floor, 
whereof the cattle had browsed the sprigs. When they came to the 
hall of the house, they beheld cells full of dust, and very gloomy, and 
on one side an old hag making a fire. And whenever she felt cold, she 
cast a lapful of chaff upon the fire, and raised such a smoke that it was 
scarcely to be borne as it rose up the nostrils. And on the other side 
was a yellow calf-skin on the floor; a main privilege was it to any one 
who should get upon that hide. And when they had sat down, they 
asked the hag where were the people of the house. And the hag 
spoke not, but muttered. Thereupon behold the people of the house 
entered; a ruddy, clownish, curly-headed man, with a burthen of 
faggots on his back, and a pale, slender woman, also carrying a 
bundle under her arm. And they barely welcomed the men, and 
kindled a fire with the boughs. And the woman cooked something 
and gave them to eat, barley bread, and cheese, and milk and water. 

‘© And there arose a storm of wind and rain, so that it was hardly 
possible to go forth with safety. And being weary with their journey, 
they laid themselves down and sought to sleep. And when they 
looked at the couch it seemed to be made but of a little coarse straw, 
full of dust and vermin, with the stems of boughs sticking up there 
through, for the cattle had eaten all the straw that was placed at the 
head and foot. And upon it was stretched an old russet-coloured rug, 
threadbare and ragged; anda coarse sheet, full of slits, was upon the 
rug, and an ill-stuffed pillow, and a worn-out cover upon the sheet. 
And after much suffering from the vermin, and from the discomfort of 
their couch, a heavy sleep fell on Rhonabwy’s companions.~ But 
Rhonabwy, not being able either to sleep or to rest, thought he should 
suffer less if he went to lie upon the yellow calf-skin that was stretched 
out on the floor, And there he slept. 

‘* As soon as sleep had come upon his eyes it seemed to him that he 
was journeying with his companions across the plain of Argyngroeg, 
and he thought that he went towards Rhyd y Groes on the Severn. 
As he journeyed he heard a mighty noise, the like whereof heard he .« 
never before ; and, looking behind him, he beheld a youth with yellow 
curling hair, and with his beard newly trimmed, mounted on a chest- 
nut horse, whereof the legs were grey from the top of the fore legs, 
and from the bend of the hind legs downwards. And the rider wore a 
coat of yellow satin sewn with green silk, and on his thigh was a gold- 
hilted sword, with a scabbard of new leather of Cordova, belted with 
the skin of the deer, and clasped with gold. And over this was a 
scarf of yellow satin, wrought with green silk, the borders whereof 
were likewise green. And the green of the caparison of the horse, and 
of his rider, was as green as the leaves of the fir-tree, and the yellow 
was as yellow as the blossom of the broom. So fierce was the aspect of 


the knight that fear seized upon them, and they began to flee. And 
the knight pursued them.” 


But we must leave now, as Malory would say, and turn 
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to our matter,—turning from other romancers to Malory 
himself. Since Caxton first issued the Alorte d’ Arthur, we 
know how the book has enthralled poets and men. Milton, 
we know, hesitated for long whether he should not make 
it his life work, instead of the Paradise Lost. Its spirit 
lives in Spenser’s Faery Queen. ‘The eighteenth century 
felt its fascination, in spite of Malory’s ultra-romanticism, 
and even attempted to adapt him. As for the nineteenth 
century, it is remarkable how Arthurian romance has 
affected modern art of all kinds, not only in England but 
elsewhere. Tennyson’s Jdylls of the King naturally occur 
first to us, and in these poems, nobly designed in themselves, 
we may find it suggestive that what Milton intended to 
make into our great English epic should lose what epic 
potentiality it possesses in the daintier art of idyllic poetry. 
Poets of other schools have drawn largely, too, upon these 
Arthurian romances ; they appear in the poems of Matthew 
Arnold, William Morris, Swinburne, and others. English 
painting, too, owes much to them, as the work of 
Rossetti, Watts, Burne-Jones, the late William Bell-Scott, 
and others bear witness. In lyric drama, again, there is 
Wagner. TZannhaiiser, Lohengrin, Tristan und Isolde, and 
Farsifal fortn certainly the most intensive commentary on 
the spiritually drawn chivalry of the Holy Grail, and the 
knights who followed its quest, that has appeared since 
Malory. This various’reflection in modern art may perhaps 
serve to show in these times of realism, healthy and morbid, 
how the artistic spirit will still repair to the ideal, trying, 
as it were, to solve the problems of nineteenth century 
life by a reference to medizval romance. It clearly shows 
again, if nothing else, the extraordinary vitality of the book. 

The book is a romance, and not at all a history, as 
Geoffrey of Monmouth and others would have had us 
believe. Later historians have doubted altogether the 
history of King Arthur; but such a doubt to your true 
reader will always be blasphemous. There may be a want 
of direct evidence concerning him; but if any distrust the 
history, let them take the book and go to Queen-Camel, in 
Somersetshire, where the legends of the ancient Camelot 
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still remain; or to Carlisle, or Caerleon-upon-Usk ; or to 
Bamborough, supposed to be Sir Launcelot’s famous castle 
of Joyous Gard; or best of all, perhaps, to the haunted 
land of Merlin in South Wales. There, in the spirit 
of old romance, let them go to Merlin’s Hill, where the 
great master of magicians is supposed to lie buried, and 
then striking off from the green pastoral vale of Towy, 
climb the steep to Cerrig Cennen castle, within whose 
lonely walls that were a hopeless sceptic who dared to 
doubt that King Arthur or some of his knights had once 
haunted there. Cerrig Cennen, with many other spots in 
Wales, where the sentiment of a romantic past still lingers, 
is perhaps a better commentary than any the libraries can 
offer on the Morte @ Arthur. 

If the exact letter of the book’s history be doubted, its 
spirit is happily secure in our hearts for ever. The 
historical King Arthur will never be defined possibly ; but 
the ideal Arthur lives and reigns securely beyond time and 
space in that kingdom of old romance of which Camelot 
is the capital. In Malory’s account he is not immaculate ; 
he errs and sins and suffers, is defeated and shamed often, 
and for that reason appeals more closely to the human 
heart. And so with all his knights, except Sir Galahad, 
whose honour was without reproach or stain. It is this 
flower of Arthurian chivalry, full of poetic and spiritual 
symbolism, grown in the garden of romance, which charms 
us to-day: a flower of incomparable setting. The beauty 
of this setting, so simple, so effective, with all its crudity, is 
really beyond analysis. How well, for instance, this pictures 
Merlin, as he came, one wild February day, to King Arthur 
at the castle of Bedegraine, in the forest of Sherwood :— 


‘© And Merlin was So disguised that King Arthur knew him not, for 
he was all furred in black sheepskins, and a great pair of boots, with a 
bow and arrows, in a russet gown, and brought wild geese in his hand, 


and it was on the morrow after Candlemas Day, but King Arthur 
knew him not.” 


There is wonderful colour in Malory’s descriptions, and the 
feeling for the environment of the untiring action of the 
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book is of the highest order of romance. Here is another 
passage from the book of Balin Le Savage, touched with 
most pathetic grace; a passage, once heard, never to be 
forgotten :— 


_**Then he looked by him, and was ware of a damsel that came 
riding as fast as her horse might gallop upon a fair palfrey. And when 
she espied that Sir Launceor was slain, then she made sorrow out of 
measure, and said ‘O Balin! two bodies hast thou slain and one heart, 
and two hearts in one body, and two souls thou hast lost.’ And there- 
with she took the sword from her love that lay dead, and as she took it 
she fell to the ground in a swoon.” 


Altogether the romance may be trusted to charm us to- 
day, as it charmed its readers in Caxton’s first edition. Its 
spirit of adventure, the artistic outcome of an age of animal 
energy, is a healthy one to move in our too reflective, 
critical modern order of literature. There is nothing of our 
nervous sentimentalism in it; throughout it is as fresh and 
breezy as the first west wind of spring. As a piece of 
romance-writing it is immensely stirring ; it bears suggestively 
upon the art of fiction, and is full of inspiration for the tale- 
teller in its simple methods and effects. Romantic and 
realistic circumstance; place and folk interest; adventure 
and dramatic movement: there is curious lore to be 
learnt in these things from the book. To conclude, let 
us read in our Malory, in the spirit of these words of 
Caxton in the Prologue—‘“ For herein may be seen noble 
chivalry, courtesy, humanity, friendliness, hardiness, love, 
friendship, cowardice, murder, hate, virtue, and sin. Do 
after the good and leave the evil, and it shall bring you to 
good fame and renown. And for to pass the time this 
book shall be pleasant to read in, but for to give faith and 
belief that all is true that is contained herein, ye be at your 
liberty.” 

HR. 
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CAXTON’S PREFACE TO “THE 
CHRISTIAN READER. 


HENNE to procede forth in thys sayd book, 
whyche I dyrecte unto alle noble prynces, 
lordes, and ladyes,. gentylmen, or gentyl- 
wymmen, that desyre to rede or here redde 

of the noble and joyous hystorye of the grete conquerour 

and excellent kyng, kyng Arthur, somtyme kyng of 
thys noble royalme, thenne callyd Brytaygne, I, Wyllyam 

Caxton, symple persone, present thys book folowyng, 

whyche I have enprysed tenprynte. And treateth of the 

noble actes, feates of armes, of chyvalrye, prowesse, 
hardynesse, humanyte, love, curtosye, and veray gentyl- 
nesse, wyth many wonderful hystoryes and adventures. 

And for to understonde bryefly the contente of thys 

volume, I have devyded it into xxi bookes, and every book 

chapytred as here after shal by Goddes grace folowe. The 
fyrst book shal treate how Utherpendragon gate the noble 
conquerour kyng Arthur, and conteyneth xxviii chappytres. 

The second book treateth of Balyn, the noble knyght, and 

conteyneth xix chapytres. The thyrd book treateth of the 

maryage of kyng Arthur to quene Guenever, wyth other 
maters, and conteyneth fyftene chappytres. The fourth 
book, how Merlyn was assotted, and of warre maad to kyng 

Arthur, and conteyneth xxix chappytres. The fyfthe book 

treateth of the conqueste of Lucius themperour, and 

conteyneth xii chappytres. The syxthe book treateth of 
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syr Launcelot and syr Lyonel, and mervayllous adventures, 
and conteyneth xviii chapytres. The seventh book treateth 
of a noble knyght called syr Gareth, and named by syr 
Kaye Beaumayns, and conteyneth xxxvi chapytres. The 
eyght book treateth of the byrthe of syr Trystram, the noble 
knyght, and of hys actes, and conteyneth xli chapytres. 
The ix book treateth of a knyght named by syr Kaye Le 
cote male taylle, and also of syr Trystram, and conteyneth 
xliiii chapytres. The x. book treateth of syr Trystram and 
other mervayllous adventures, and conteyneth Ixxxvili 
chappytres. The xi book treateth of syr Launcelot and 
syr Galahad, and conteyneth xiii chappytres. The xii book 
treateth of syr Launcelot and his madnesse, and conteyneth 
xiiii chappytres. The xiii book treateth how Galahad came 
fyrst to kyng Arthurs courte, and the quest how the 
sangreall was begonne, and conteyneth xx chapytres. The 
xilli book treateth of the queste of the sangreal, and 
conteyneth x chapytres. The xv book treateth of syr 
Launcelot, and conteyneth vi chapytres. The xvi book 
treateth of sqr Bors and syr Lyonel his brother, and con- 
teyneth xvii chapytres. The xvii book treateth of the 
sangreal, and conteyneth xxiii chapytres. The xviii book 
treateth of syr Launcelot and the quene, and conteyneth 
xxv chapytres. The xix. book treateth of quene Guenever 
and Launcelot, and conteyneth xiii chapytres. The xx 
book treateth of the pyetous deth of Arthur, and conteyneth 
xxil Chapytres. The xxi book treateth of his last departyng, 
and how syr Launcelot came to revenge his dethe, and 
conteyneth xiii chapytres. The somme is xxi bookes, 
whyche conteyne the somme of v_ honderd and vii 
chapytres, as more playnly shal folowe herafter. 
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aE TER that I had accomplished and finished 
{|| divers histories, as well of contemplation as 
of other historial and worldly acts of great 
conquerors and princes, and also of certain 
books of ensamples and doctrine, many noble 
and divers gentlemen of this realm of England, came and 
demanded me, many and ofttimes, why that I did not 
cause to be imprinted the noble history of the Sancgreal, 
and*of the most renowned Christian king, first and chief 
of the three best Christian and worthy, King Arthur, 
which ought most to be remembered among us Englishmen, 
before all other Christian kings; for it is notoriously 
known, through the universal world, that there be nine 
worthy and the best that ever were, that is, to wit, three 
Paynims, three Jews, and three Christian men. As for 
the Paynims, they were before the Incarnation of Christ, 
which were named, the first, Hector of Troy, of whom the 
history is common, both in ballad and in prose ; the second, 
Alexander the Great ; and the third, Julius Cesar, Emperor 
of Rome, of which the histories be well known and had. 
And as for the three Jews, which also were before the 
Incarnation of our Lord, of whom the first was Duke 
Joshua, which brought the children of Israel into the land 
of behest ; the second was David, King of Jerusalem ; and 
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the third Judas Maccabeus. Of these three, the Bible 
rehearseth all their noble histories and acts. And, since 
the said Incarnation, have been three noble Christian men, 
stalled and admitted through the universal world, into the 
number of the nine best and worthy: of whom was first, 
the noble Arthur, whose noble acts I purpose to write in 
this present book here following ; the second was Charle- 
magne, or Charles the Great, of whom the history is had in 
many places, both in French and in English ; and the third, 
and last, was Godfrey of Boulogne, of whose acts and life 
I made a book unto the excellent prince and king, of noble 
memory, King Edward the Fourth, 

The said noble gentlemen instantly required me for to 
imprint the history of the said noble king and conqueror, 
King Arthur, and of his knights, with the history of the 
Sancgreal, and of the death and ending of the said 
Arthur, affirming that I ought rather to imprint his acts 
and noble feats, than of Godfrey of Boulogne, or any of 
the other eight, considering that he was a man born within 
this realm, and king and emperor of the same; and that 
there be in French divers and many noble volumes of his 
acts, and also of his knights. To whom I have answered, 
that divers men hold opinion that there was no such Arthur, 
and that all such books as be made of him be but feigned 
and fables, because that some chronicles make of him no 
mention, nor remember him nothing, nor of his knights. 
Whereto they answered, and one in especial said, that in 
him that should say or think that there was never such a 
king called Arthur, might well be aretted great folly and 
blindness ; for he said there were many evidences to the 
contrary. First ye may see his sepulchre in the monastery of 
Glastonbury. And also in Policronicon, in the fifth book, 
the sixth chapter, and in the seventh book, the twenty-third 
chapter, where his body was buried, and after found, and 
translated into the said monastery. Ye shall see also in the 
History of Bochas, in his book De Casu Principum, part 
of his noble acts, and also of his fall. Also Galfridus, 
in his British book, recounteth his life. And in divers 
places cf England, many remembrances be yet of him, and 
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shall remain perpetually of him, and also of his knights. 
First, in the Abbey of Westminster, at St. Edward’s shrine, 
remaineth the print of his seal in red wax closed in beryl, 
in which is written—“ Patricius Arthurus Britannie, 
Gallize, Germaniz, Daciz Imperator.” Item in the castle 
of Dover ye may see Sir Gawaine’s skull, and Cradok’s 
mantle; at Winchester, the Round Table: in other places 
Sir Launcelot’s sword, and many other things. Then all 
these things considered, there can no man _ reasonably 
gainsay but that there was a king of this land named 
Arthur ; for in all the places, Christian and heathen, he is 
reputed and taken for one of the nine worthies, and the 
first of the three Christian men. And also he is more spoken 
beyond the sea, and more books made of his noble 
acts, than there be in England, as well in Dutch, Italian, 
Spanish, and Greek, as in French. And yet of record, 
remaineth in witness of him in Wales, in the town 
of Camelot, the great stones, and the marvellous works 
of iron lying under’ the ground, and royal vaults, 
which divers now living have seen. Wherefore it is a great 
marvel why that he is no more renowned in his own 
country, save only it accordeth to the word of God, which 
saith, that no man is accepted for a prophet in his own 
country. Then all things aforesaid alleged, I could not 
well deny but that there was such a noble king named 
Arthur, and reputed for one of the nine worthies, and 
first and chief of the Christian men. And many noble 
volumes be made of him and of his noble knights in French, 
which I have seen and read beyond the sea, which be 
not had in our maternal tongue. But in Welsh be many, 
and also in French, and some in English, but nowhere nigh 
all. Wherefore, such as have late been drawn out briefly 
into English, I have, after the simple cunning that God 
hath sent me, under the favour and correction of all noble 
lords and gentlemen enprised to imprint a book of the 
noble histories of the said King Arthur, and of certain of 
his knights after a copy unto me delivered ; which copy 
Sir Thomas Malory did take out of certain books of French, 
and reduced it into English, And I, according to my 
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copy, have down set it in print, to the intent that noble men 
may see and learn the noble acts of chivalry, the gentle and 
virtuous deeds that some knights used in those days, by 
which they came to honour, and how they that were 
vicious were punished, and oft put to shame and rebuke ; 
humbly beseeching all noble lords and ladies, with all 
other estates of what state or degree they be of, that 
shall see and read in this present book and work, that 
they take the good and honest acts in their. remem- 
brance, and follow the same. Wherein they shall find 
many joyous and pleasant histories, and the noble and 
renowned acts of humanity, gentleness, and chivalry. For, 
herein may be seen noble chivalry, courtesy, humanity, 
friendliness, hardiness, love, friendship, cowardice, murder, 
hate, virtue, and sin. Do after the good, and leave the evil, 
and it shall bring you unto good fame and renown. And, 
for to pass the time, this book shall be pleasant to read in, 
but for to give faith and belief that all is true that is 
contained herein, ye be at your own liberty. But all is 
written for our doctrine, and for to beware that we fall not 
to vice nor sin, but to exercise and follow virtue, by the 
which we may come and attain to good fame and renown 
in this life, and after this short and transitory life to come 
unto everlasting bliss in heaven; the which He grant us 
that reigneth in heaven, the blessed Trinity. Amen. 


NOTE ON THE TEXT: 


THE text of the present volume is taken from that of the 
1634 edition of the Morte d’ Arthur. Save for the 
modernising of the old spelling and of occasional obsolete 
words, the omission of -the chapter headings, and the 
retention of Caxton’s division into books,—a division 
wanting in the 1634 text,—the present is a fairly faithful 
version of the first half of the A/orte @ Arthur as the 1634 


edition gives it. 
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THE NOBLE AND JOYOUS 
HISTORY OF KING ARTHUR. 
[MORTE D’ARTHUR.] 


THE BOOK OF MERLIN, 
AND OF UTHER PENDRAGON AND HIS SON ARTHUR. 


I, 


4) I befell in the days of the noble Uther Pendragon, 
Hi]. when he was King of England, and so reigned, 
there was a mighty and a noble duke in 
Cornwall, that held long time war against him ; 
and the duke was named the Duke of Tintagil. 
And so by means King Uther sent for this duke, 
charging him to bring his wife with him, for she was called a 
right fair lady, and a passing wise, and Igraine was her name. 
So when the duke and his wife were come to the king, by the 
means of great lords, they were both accorded, and the king 
liked and loved this lady well, and made her great cheer out of 
measure, and desired to have lain by her. But she was a 
passing good woman; and would not assent to the king. And 
then she told the duke, her husband, and said, ‘I suppose that 
we were sent for that I should be dishonoured; wherefore, 
husband, I counsel you that we depart from hence suddenly, 
that we may ride all night to our own castle.” And like as she 
had said, so they departed, that neither the king, nor none of 
his council, were aware of their departing. As soon as King 
Uther knew of their departing so suddenly, he was wonderful 
wroth ; then he called to him his privy council, and told them of 
the sudden departing of the duke and his wife. Then they 
advised the king to send for the duke and his wife, by a great 
charge: ‘And, if he will not,” said they, “come at your 
commandment, then may ye do your best, for then have you a 
cause to make mighty war upon him.” So that was done, and 
the messengers had their answers, and that was this, shortly, 
“That neither he nor his wife would not come at him.” Then 
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was the king wondrous wroth. And then the king sent him 
plain word again, and bade him bé ready, and stuff him, and 
garnish him; for within threescore days he would fetch him 
out of the strongest castle that he had. When the duke had 
this warning, anon he went and furnished and garnished two 
strong castles of his, of the which the one was Tintagil, and that 
other called Terabil. So his wife, dame Igraine, he put in the 
castle of Tintagil, and he put himself in the castle of Terabil, 
the which had many issues and posterns out. Then in all 
haste came Uther, with a great host, and laid a siege about the 
castle of Terabil, and there he pitched many pavilions. And 
there was great war made on both parties, and much people 
slain: then for pure anger and for great love of fair Igraine, 
King Uther fell-sick. Then came to King Uther Sir Ulfus, a 
noble knight, and asked the king, “ Why he was sick?” “I 
shall tell thee,” said the king: ‘I am sick for anger and for 
love of fair Igraine, that I may not be whole.” ‘‘ Well, my lord,” 
said Sir Ulfius, “I shall seek Merlin, and he shall get you 
remedy, that your heart shall be pleased.” So Ulfius departed, 
and by adventure he met Merlin in a beggar’s array; and there 
Merlin asked Ulfius whom he sought? And he said he had 
little ado to tell him. ‘‘ Well,” said Merlin, “I know whom 
thou seekest, for thou seekest Merlin, therefore seek no further, 
for I am he; and if King Uther will well reward me, and be 
sworn to me to fulfil my desire, the which shall be his honour 
and profit more than mine, I shall cause him to have all his 
desire.” “All this will I undertake,” said Ulfius, “that there 
shall be nothing reasonable, but thou shalt have thy desire.” 
“Well,” said Merlin, “he shall have his intent and desire ; and, 
pane said Merlin, “ride on your way, for I will not be long 
ehind.’ 


1b 


THEN Ulfius was glad, and rode on more than a pace till 
that he came unto King Uther Pendragon, and told him he 
had met with Merlin. ‘“ Where is he?” said the king. “ Sir,” 
said Ulfius, “he will not tarry long.” Therewithal Ulfius 
was aware where Merlin stood at the porch of the pavilion’s 
door; and then Merlin was bound to come to the king. When 
King Uther saw him, he said that he was welcome. “ Sir,” 
said Merlin, “I know all your heart, every deal; so you will 
be sworn to me, as you be a true king anointed, to fulfil my 
desire, you shall have your desire.” Then the king was sworn 
upon the four Evangelists, “Sir,” said Merlin, “this is my 
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desire: by Igraine you shall get a child, and when it is born it 
shall be delivered to me for to nourish, as I will have it; for it 
shall be your worship, and the child’s avail as much as the child 
is worth.” ‘J will well,” said the king, ‘as thou wilt have it.” 
“Now make you ready,” said Merlin, “this night shall you be 
with Igraine in the castle of Tintagil, and you shall be like the 
duke, her husband ; Ulfius shall be like Sir Brastias, a knight 
of the duke’s ; and I will be like a knight, called Sir Jordains, a 
knight of the duke’s ; but beware you make not many questions 
with her, nor with her men, but say you are diseased, and so hie 
you to bed, and rise not on the morrow till I come to you; for 
the castle of Tintagil is but ten miles hence.” So, as they had 
devised, it was done; but the Duke of Tintagil espied how the 
king rode from the siege of Terabil ; and, therefore, that night 
he issued out of the castle, at a postern, for to have distressed 
the king’s host ; and so through his own issue the duke himself 
was slain, or ever the king was at the castle of Tintagil. So 
after the death of the duke, King Uther came unto Igraine 
more than three hours after his death. And ere day, Merlin 
came to the king, and bade him make him ready; and so he 
kissed the lady Igraine, and departed in all haste. But when 
the lady heard tell of the duke, her husband, and by all record 
he was dead or ever King Uther came to her, then she mar- 
velled who that might be that came in likeness of her lord; 
so she mourned privily, and held her peace. Then all the 
barons, by one assent, prayed the king of accord between the 
lady Igraine and him. The king gave them leave, for fain 
would he have been accorded with her. So the king put all his 
trust in Ulfius to entreat between them ; so by that entreaty, at 
the last, the king and she met together. ‘‘ Now will we do 
well,” said Ulfius; ‘our king is a lusty knight, and wifeless, 
and my lady Igraine is a passing fair lady; it were great joy 
unto us all, and it might please the king to make her his 
queen.” Unto that they were all well agreed, and moved it to 
the king. And anon, like a lusty knight, he assented thereto 

with a good will; and so, in all haste, they were married in a 
morning with great mirth and joy. And King Lot, of Lothian 
and Orkney, then wedded Margawse, that was Gawaine’s mother ; 
and King Nentres, of the land of Garlot, wedded Elaine. All 
this was done at the request of King Uther. And the third 
sister, Morgan le Fay, was put to school, in a nunnery; and 
there she learned so much, that she was a great clerk of necro- 
mancy ; and after, she was wedded to King Urience, of the land 
of Gore, that was Sir Ewaine le Blanchemaine’s father. 
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THEN the queen, Igraine, drew daily nearer her time when 
the child Arthur should be born, and it fell, within half a year, 
that King Uther asked her by the faith she owed unto him, who 
was father to her child? Then was she sore abashed to give an 
answer, “Fear you not,” said the king; “but tell me the truth, 
and I shall love you the better by that faith of my body.” 
“Sir,” said she, “I shall tell you the truth. The same night 
that my lord was dead, that hour of his death, there came unto 
my castle of Tintagil a man like my lord in speech and counten- 
ance, and two knights with him in likeness of his two knights, 
Brastias and Jordains; and so I received him as I ought to do my 
lord: and that same night, as I shall answer unto God, the child 
was begotten.” ‘ That is truth,” said the king, “as you say, for 
it was I myself that came in his likeness; and, therefore, fear you 
not, for I am father to the child.” And there he told her all the 
cause how it was by Merlin’s counsel. Then the queen made 
great joy when she knew who was the father of her child. Soon 
came Merlin unto the king, and said, “Sir, you must provide 
you for the nourishing of your child.” “As thou wilt,” said the 
king, “be it.” ‘‘ Well,” said Merlin, “I know a lord of yours, 
in this land, that is a passing true man, and faithful, and he 
shall have the nourishing of your child: his name is Sir Ector, 
and he is a lord of fair livelihood, in many parts of England 
and Wales. And this lord, Sir Ector, let him be sent for, for to 
come and speak with you, and desire him yourself, as he loveth 
you, that he will put his own child to nourishing to another 
woman, and that his wife nourish yours; and when the child 
is born, let it be delivered unto me, at yonder postern, unchrist- 
ened.” As Merlin had devised, so it was done. And when Sir 
Ector was come, he made affiance-to the king for to nourish the 
child, like as the king desired ; and there the king granted Sir 
Ector great rewards, Then when the queen was delivered, the 
king commanded two knights and two ladies to take the child, 
bound in rich cloth of gold, “And deliver him to what poor man 
you meet at the postern gate of the castle.” So the child was 
delivered unto Merlin, and so he bare it forth unto Sir Ector, 
and made a holy man to christen him, and named him Arthur: 
and so Sir Ector’s wife nourished him with her own breasts. 

Then within two years King Uther fell sick of a great malady; 
and in the meanwhile his enemies usurped upon him, and dida 
great battle upon his men, and slew many of his people. “Sir,” 
said Merlin, “ you may not lie so as you do, for you must to the 
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field, though you ride in a horse-litter; for you shall never have 
the better of your enemies but if your person be there, and then 
shall you have the victory.” So it was done as Merlin had 
devised, and they carried the king forth in a horse-litter, with 
a great host towards his enemies. And at Saint Albans there 
met with the king a great host of the north; and that day Sir 
Ulfius and Sir Brastias did great deeds of arms, and King 
Uther’s men overcame the northern battle, and slew much 
people, and put the remnant to flight: and then the king re- 
turned to London, and made great joy of his victory. And 
within a while after he was passing sore sick, so that three days 
and three nights he was speechless, wherefore all the barons 
made great sorrow, and asked Merlin what counsel were best ? 
“There is none other remedy,” said Merlin, “but God will 
have his will; but look ye that all his barons be before him 
to-morrow, and God and I shall make him to speak.” So 
on the morrow all the barons, with Merlin, came before the 
king; then Merlin said aloud unto King Uther, “Sir, shall 
your son Arthur be king after your days of this realm, with 
all the appurtenances.” Then Uther Pendragon turned him 
and said, in hearing of them all, “I give him God’s blessing 
and mine, and bid him pray for my soul, and righteously and 
worshipfully that he claim the crown upon forfeiture of my 
blessing.” And therewith he yielded up the ghost. And then 
he was interred as belonged unto a king: wherefore Igraine, 
the queen, made great sorrow, and all the barons. Then stood 
the realm in great jeopardy a long while, for every lord that 
was mighty of men made him strong, and many weened to have 
been king. Then Merlin went to the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
and counselled him to send for all the lords of the realm, and 
all the gentlemen of arms, that they should come to London 
before Christmas, upon pain of cursing ; and for this cause, 
that as Jesus was born on that night, that He would of His 
great mercy show some miracle as He was come to be king of 
all mankind, for to show some miracle who should be rightwise 
king of this realm. So the archbishop, by the advice of Merlin, 
sent for all the lords and gentlemen of arms, that they should 
come by Christmas eve to London: and many of them made 
them clean of their lives, that their prayer might be the more 
acceptable to God. So in the greatest church of London 
(whether it was Paul’s or not the French book maketh no 
mention) all the estates and lords were long or it was day in 
the church for to pray. And when matins and the first mass 
was done, there was seen in the churchyard, against the high 
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altar, a great stone, four-square, like to a marble stone, and in 
the midst thereof was an anvil of steel, a foot of height, and 
therein stuck a fair sword, naked by the point, and letters of 
gold were written about the sword that said thus: ‘* Whoso 
pulleth out this sword of this stone and anvil is rightwise king 
born of England.” Then the people marvelled and told it to the 
archbishop. “I command you,” said the archbishop, “that you 
keep you within your church; and pray unto God still that no 
man touch the sword till the high mass be all done.” So when 
all the masses were done, all the estates went for to behold the 
stone and the sword, and when they saw the scripture, some 
assayed, such as would have been king; but none might stir the 
sword, nor moveit. ‘ He is not yet here,” said the archbishop, 
“that shallachieve the sword; but doubt not God will make him 
to be known. But thisis my counsel,” said the archbishop, “that 
we let purvey ten knights, men of good fame, and they to keep 
this sword.” And so it was ordained, and then there was made 
a cry, that every man should assay that would for to win the 
sword. And, upon New Year’s Day, the barons let make a joust 
and tournament, that all knights that would joust and tourney 
there might play: and all this was ordained for to keep the lords 
together, and the commons, for the archbishop trusted that God 
would make him known that should win the sword. So, upon 
New Year’s Day, when the service was done, the barons rode 
to the field, some to joust, and some to tourney. Andso it hap- 
pened that Sir Ector, that had great livelihood about London, 
rode to the jousts, and with him rode Sir Kaye, his son, and 
young Arthur, that was his nourished brother ; and Sir Kaye 
was made knight at Allhallowmas afore. So as they rode 
towards the jousts, Sir Kaye had lost his sword, for he had left 
it at his father’s lodging ; and so he prayed young Arthur to 
ride for his sword. “TI will with a good will,” said Arthur, 
and rode fast after the sword; and when he came home, the 
lady and all were gone out to see the jousting. Then was 
Arthur wroth, and said to himself, “I will ride to the churchyard 
and take the sword with me, that sticketh in the stone, for my 
brother, Sir Kaye, shall not be without a sword this day.” And 
so, when he came to the churchyard, Arthur alighted, and tied 
his horse to the stile, and so went to the tent, and found no 
knights there, for they were all at the jousting; and so he 
handled the sword by the handles, and lightly and fiercely he 
pulled it out of the stone, and took his horse, and rode his way 
till he came to his brother, Sir Kaye, and delivered him the 
sword. And, as soon as Sir Kaye saw the sword, he wist well 
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that it was the sword of the stone; and so he rode to his father, 
Sir Ector, and said, “Sir, lo! here is the sword of the stone ; 
wherefore I must be king of this land.” When Sir Ector beheld 
the sword, he returned again, and came to the church, and there 
they alighted all three, and went into the church: and anon he 
made Sir Kaye to swear upon a book how he came to that sword. 
“Sir,” said Sir Kaye, “by my brother, Arthur, for he brought it to 
me.” “How gat you this sword?” said Sir Ector to Arthur. 
‘Sir, I will tell you: when I came home for my brother’s sword 
I found nobody at home for to deliver me his sword; and so I 
thought my brother, Sir Kaye, should not be swordless, and so I 
came thither eagerly, and pulled it out of the stone without any 
pain.” “Found ye any knights about this sword?” said Sir 
Ector. “Nay,” said Arthur. ‘‘ Now,” said Sir Ector to Arthur, 
“JT understand that you must be king of this land.” ‘‘ Where- 
fore 1?” said Arthur, “and for what cause?” “Sir,” said Sir 
Ector, “for God will have it so; for there should never no man 
have drawn out this sword, but he that shall be rightwise king 
of this land. Now let me see whether ye can put the sword 
there as it was, and pull it out again.” ‘That is no mastery,” 
said Arthur; and so he put it in the stone. Therewith Sir 
Ector assayed to pull out the sword, and failed. 


Ne 


“ Now assay you,” said Sir Ector to Sir Kaye. And anon he 
pulled at the sword with all his might, but it would not be. 
** Now shall ye assay,” said Sir Ector to Arthur. ‘“ With a good 
will,” said Arthur, and pulled it out easily. And therewithal 
Sir Ector kneeled down to the earth, and Sir Kaye also. 
“ Alas!” said Arthur, “mine own dear father, and my brother, 
why kneel you to me?” ‘“ Nay, nay, my lord Arthur, it is not 
so. I was never your father, nor of your blood, but I wot well 
that you are of an higher blood than I weened you were?” 
And then Sir Ector told him all how he was betaken him to 
nourish, and by whose commandment, and by Merlin’s deliver- 
ance. Then Arthur made great moan when he understood that 
Sir Ector was not his father. ‘‘ Sir,” said Sir Ector unto Arthur, 
“ will you be my good and gracious lord when you are king?” 
“ Else were I to blame,” said Arthur, ‘for you are the man in 
the world that I am most beholden unto, and my good lady and 
mother, your wife, that, as well as her own, hath fostered and 
kept me ; and, if ever it be God’s will that I be king, as you say, 
ye shall desire of me what I may do, and I shall not fail you ; 
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God forbid I should fail you.” “Sir,” said Sir Ector, “I will 
ask no more of you but that you will make my son, your fostered 
brother, Sir Kaye, seneschal of all your lands,” “ That shall be 
done, sir,” said Arthur; “and more by the faith of my body, 
and that never man shall have that office but he while that he 
and I live.” Therewithal they went unto the archbishop, and 
told him how the sword was achieved, and by whom. And, 
upon the twelfth day, all the barons came thither for to assay to 
take the sword who that would assay. But there before them 
all there might none take it out but only Arthur, wherefore 
there were many great lords wroth, and said, “It was great 
shame unto them all and the realm, to be governed with a boy 
of no high blood born.” And so they fell out at that time, that 
it was put off till Candlemas, and then all the barons should 
meet there again. But always the ten knights were ordained 
for to watch the sword both day and night; and so they set a 
pavilion over the stone and the sword, and five always watched. 
And at Candlemas many more great lords came thither for to 
have won the sword, but none of them might prevail; and right 
as Arthur did at Christmas he did at Candlemas, and pulled 
out the sword easily, whereof the barons were sore aggrieved, 
and put it in delay till the high feast of Easter; and, as Arthur 
sped before, so did he at Easter: and yet there were some of 
the great lords had indignation that Arthur should be their 
king, and put it off in delay till the feast of Pentecost. Then 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, by Merlin’s providence, let 
purvey of the best knights that might be gotten, and such 
knights as King Uther Pendragon loved best, and most trusted 
in his days; and such knights were put about Arthur, as Sir 
Boudwine, of Britain; Sir Kaye, Sir Ulfius, and Sir Brastias : 
all these, with many others, were always about Arthur, day and 
night, till the feast of Pentecost. 
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AND, at the feast of Pentecost, all manner of men assayed for 
to pull at the sword that would assay; and none might prevail 
but Arthur, and he pulled it out before all the lords and com- 
mons that were there; wherefore all the commons cried at 
once, “ We will have Arthur unto our king, we will put him no 
more in delay, for we all see that it is God’s will that he shall 
be our king, and who that holdeth against it we will slay him :” 
and therewithal they all kneeled down all at once, and cried 
Arthur mercy because they had delayed him so long. And 
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Arthur forgave it them, and took the sword between both his 
hands, and offered it up to the altar, where the archbishop was, 
and was made knight of the best man that was there. And so 
anon was the coronation made, and there was he sworn to the 
lords and commons for to be a true king, to stand with true 
justice from thenceforth all the days of his life; and then he 
made all the lords that held off the crown, to come in and do 
him service as they ought to do. And many complaints were 
made unto King Arthur, of great wrongs that were done since 
the death of King Uther Pendragon, of many lands that were 
bereaved of lords, knights, ladies, and gentlemen; wherefore 
King Arthur made the lands for to be rendered again unto 
them that owned them. When this was done, that the king had 
established all the countries about London, then he did make 
Sir Kaye seneschal of England, and Sir Boudwine, of Britain, 
was made constable, and Sir Ulfius was made chamberlain, and 
Sir Brastias was made warden, for to wait upon the north from 
Trent forward; for it was that time, for the most part, enemy 
unto the king. But within few years after, King Arthur won all 
the north, Scotland, and all that were under their obeisance : 
also a part of Wales held against King Arthur, but he overcame 
them all, as he did the remnant, and all through the noble 
prowess of himself and his knights of the Round Table. 


VI. 


THEN King Arthur removed into Wales, and let cry a great 
feast, that it should be holden at Pentecost after the coronation 
of him at the city of Carlion. Unto this feast came King Lot, 
of Lothian and of Orkney, with five hundred knights with him. 
Also there came unto this feast King Urience, of Gore, which 
brought with him four hundred knights. Also to this feast 
there came King Nentres, of Garlothe, and with him seven 
hundred knights. Also there came unto this feast the King of 
Scotland, with six hundred knights with him, and he was but a 
young man. And there came unto this feast a king, that was 
called the king with the five hundred knights, but he and 
his men were passing well beseen at all points. Also there 
came the King of Carados with five hundred knights. Then 
was King Arthur glad of their coming, for he weened that 
all the kings and knights had come for great love, and for 
to have doné him worship at his feast; wherefore the king 
made great joy, and sent unto the kings and knights great 
presents. But the kings would none receive, but rebuked the 
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messengers shamefully, and said they had no joy to receive 
gifts of a beardless boy that was come of low blood; and 
sent him word that they would have none of his gifts, and that 
they were come to give him gifts with hard swords between 
the neck and the shoulders, and therefore they came thither ; so 
they told the messengers plainly, for it was great shame to all 
them to see such a boy to have the rule of so noble a realm as 
this land was. With this answer the messengers departed, and 
told this answer unto King Arthur; and for this cause, by the 
advice of his barons, he took him to a strong tower, with five 
hundred good men of arms with him; and all the kings afore- 
said in a manner laid a siege afore him; but King Arthur was 
well victualled. And within fifteen days after Merlin came 
among them into the city of Carlion; then all the kings were 
passing glad of Merlin’s coming, and asked him, “ For what 
cause is that beardless boy, Arthur, made your king?” “Sirs,” 
said Merlin, “I shall tell you the cause: for he is King Uther 
Pendragon’s son.” “Then he is a bastard,” said they all. 
“ Nay,” said Merlin; “after the death of the duke was Arthur 
begot, and thirteen days after King Uther Pendragon wedded 
fair _Igraine ; and therefore I prove him he is no bastard, and 
whosoever sayeth nay, he shall be king, and overcome all his 
enemies ; and or that he die he shall be king of England, 
and he shall have under his obeisance, Wales, Ireland, and 
Scotland, and many more realms that I will now rehearse.” 
Some of the kings had marvel at Merlin’s words, and deemed 
well that it should be as he said ; and some of them laughed 
him to scorn, as King Lot, and more other called him a witch. 
But then were they accorded with Merlin, that King Arthur 
should come out and speak with the kings, and for to come safe 
and go safe, such assurance was. made or Merlin went. So 
Merlin went unto King Arthur, and told him how he had done, 
and bade him that he should not fear ; but come out boldy and 
speak-with them, and spare them not, but answer them as their 
king and chieftain; for you shall overcome them all, whether 
they will or will not. 


Wanls 


THEN King Arthur came out of his tower, and had underneath 
his gown a jesseraunt of double mail, which was good and sure; 
and there went with him the Archbishop of Canterbury, and Sir 
Boudwine, of Britain, and Sir Kaye, the seneschal, and Sir 
Brastias : these were the men of most worship that were with 
him; and when they were met together, there was but little 
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meekness, for there was stout and hard words on both sides. 
But always King Arthur answered them and said, “That he 
would make them to bow, and he lived:” wherefore they 
departed with wrath, and King Arthur bade keep them well, and 
they bid the king keep him well. So the king returned to the 
tower again, and armed him and all his knights. ‘ What will 
ye do?” said Merlin to the kings: “ye are better to stint, for 
here ye shall not prevail, though ye were ten times so many.” 
‘Be we well advised to be afraid of a dream-reader?” said 
King Lot. With that Merlin vanished away, and came to King 
Arthur, and bade him set on them fiercely ; and in the mean- 
while there were three hundred good men of the best that were 
with the kings, that went straight to King Arthur, and that 
comforted him greatly. “Sir,” said Merlin to King Arthur, 
“fight not with the sword that you had by miracle, till you see 
that you go to the worst, then draw it out and do your best.” 
So forthwithal King Arthur set upon them in their lodging, and 
Sir Boudwine, Sir Kaye, and Sir Brastias slew on the right 
hand and on the left, that it was marvel, and always King Arthur 
on horseback laid on with a sword, and did marvellous deeds of 
arms, that many of the kings had great joy of his deeds and 
hardiness. Then King Lot brake out on the backside, and the 
king with the hundred knights, and King Carados, and set on 
King Arthur fiercely behind him. With that King Arthur turned 
with his knights, and smote behind and before, and King Arthur 
was in the foremost press, till his horse was slain under him. 
And therewith King Lot smote down King Arthur: with that his 
four knights received him, and set him on horseback. Then he 
drew his sword Excalibur ; but it was so bright in his enemy’s 
eyes, that it gave light like thirty torches, and therewith he 
put them back, and slew much people. And then all the 
commons of Carlion arose with clubs and staves, and slew 
many knights; but all the knights held them together with 
the knights that were left alive, and so fled and departed. And 
Merlin came to King Arthur, and counselled him to follow 


them no farther. 
VIII. 


So, after the feast and tourney, King Arthur drew him to 
London, and by the counsel of Merlin the king did call his 
barons to counsel; for Merlin had told the king that the six 
knights that made war upon him would in all haste be avenged 
on him and on his lands. Wherefore the king asked counsel 
of them all: they could no counsel give, but said, “They were 
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big enough.” “Ye say well,” said King Arthur, “and I thank 
you for your good courage ; but will ye all that love me speak 
with Merlin? ye know well that he hath done much for me, and 
he knoweth many things; and when he is afore you, I would 
that ye prayed him heartily of his best advice.” And all the 
barons said, “They would pray him and desire him.” So 
Merlin was sent for, and was fair desired of all the barons to 
give them the best counsel. “I shall tell you, sires,” said 
Merlin; “I warn you all, that your enemies are passing strong 
for you, and they are good men of arms as any that now live; 
and by this time they have gotten four kings more, and a 
mighty duke also ; and but if our king had more chivalry with 
him than he may make himself within the bonds of his own 
realm, and he fight with them in battle, he shall be overcome and 
slain.” ‘What were the best to do in this case?” said all the 
barons. “I shall tell you,” said Merlin, “ mine advice: there 
are two brethren beyond the sea, and they be kings both, and 
marvellous good men of their hands; the one hight King Ban 
of Benwicke, and that other hight King Bors of Gaul, that is 
France; and on these two kings warreth a mighty man of 
men, King Claudas, and striveth with them for a castle; 
but this Claudas is so mighty of goods, whereof he getteth 
good knights, that he putteth these two kings for the most part 
to the worst: wherefore this is my counsel, that our king send 
unto the two kings, Ban and Bors, by two trusty knights with 
letters well devised, that if they will come and see King Arthur 
and his court, and so help him in his wars, that he will be sworn 
to them to help them in their wars against King Claudas. Now, 
what say ye unto this counsel?” said Merlin. ‘This is well 
counselled,” said the king and all the barons. Right so in all 
the haste were ordained to get two knights upon the message 
unto the two kings. So were there made letters in most 
pleasant wise, according unto King Arthur’s desire. Ulfius and 
Brastias were made the messengers, and so rode forth well 
horsed and well armed, as the guise was that time, and so 
passed to sea, and rode towards the city of Benwicke, and there 
besides were eight knights that espied them: and at the 
straight passage they met with Sir Ulfius and Sir Brastias, and 
would have taken them prisoners. So they prayed them that they 
might pass, for they were messengers unto King Ban and Bors, 
sent from King Arthur. “Therefore,” said the eight knights, “ye 
shall die, or be our prisoners, for we be knights of King Claudas.” 
And therewith two of them dressed their spears, and Ulfius and 
Brastias dressed theirspears, and ran together with great strength, 
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and Claudas’ knights brake their spears, and the other two held 
and bare the two knights out of their saddles unto the earth, 
and so left them lying, and rode their way; and the other six 
knights rode afore to a passage to meet with them again, and so 
Ulfius and Brastias smote other two down, and so passed on 
their way. And at the third passage they smote down other 
two: and at the fourth passage there met with two for two, and 
both were laid to the earth. So there was none of the eight 
knights but that he was so hurt or else bruised: and when they 
came to Benwicke, it fortuned there were both the kings, Ban 
and Bors. When it was told the kings that there were come 
messengers, there were sent to them two knights of worship, 
the one hight Lionses, lord of the country of Payarne, and Sir 
Phariance, a worshipful knight. Anon they asked from whence 
they came, and they said, “ From King Arthur of England :” 
they then took them in their arms, and made great joy each of 
other. But anon, as the two kings wist that they were 
messengers of King Arthur’s no tarrying was made; but forth- 
with they spake with the knights, and welcomed them in the 
faithfullest wise, and said, “They were most welcome unto them 
before all the kings living :” and therewith they kissed the letters, 
and delivered them straight} And when King Ban and Bors 
understood the letters, then were they better welcome than 
before: and after the haste of the letter they gave them this 
answer, “That they would fulfil the desire of King Arthur’s 
writing.” And Ulfius and Brastias tarried there as long as they 
would, and had as good cheer as might be made them in those 
marches. Then Ulfius and Brastias told the kings of the 
adventure of their passage of the eight knights. ‘Ha! ha!” 
said King Ban and Bors, “they were our good friends: I would 
I had wist of them, they should not have escaped so.” So 
Ulfius and Brastias had good cheer and great gifts, as much as 
they might bear away, and had their answer by mouth and by 
writing, ‘‘ That those two kings would come to King Arthur in all 
the haste that they might.” So the two knights rode on afore, 
and passed the sea, and came to their lord, and told him how 
they had sped, whereof King Arthur was passing glad. “At 
what time suppose ye the two kings will be here?” “Sir,” said 
they, “afore Allhallowmas.” Then the king let purvey for a 
great feast, and let cry a great joust. And by Allhallowmas the 
two kings were coming over the sea, with three hundred knights 
well arrayed, both for the peace and for the war. And King 
Arthur met with them ten miles out of London, and there was 
great joy as could be thought of made; and on Allhallowmas, 
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at the great feast sate in the hall the three kings, and Sir Kaye, 
the seneschal, served in the hall, and Sir Lucas, the butler, that 
was Duke Corneus’ son, and Sir Griflet, that was the son of 
Cardol ; these three knights had the rule of all the service that 
served the kings. And anon as they had washed and were 
risen, all knights that would joust made them ready. By when 
they were ready on horseback there were seven hundred 
knights: and King Arthur, Ban, and Bors, with the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, and Sir Ector, Kaye’s father, they were in a 
place covered with cloth of gold like a hall, with ladies and 
gentlewomen, for to behold who did best, and thereon to give 
judgment. 
IX. 

KING ARTHUR and the two kings let dispart the seven hundred 
knights in two parties; and there were three hundred knights 
of the realm of Benwicke, and they of Gaul turned on the other 
side. Then they dressed their shields, and many good knights 
couched their spears. So Sir Griflet was the first that met with 
a knight, that was called Ladinas, and they met so eagerly that 
all men had wonder; and they fought so that their shields fell 
to pieces, and horse and men fell to the earth; and both the 
English knight and the French knight lay so long, that all men 
weened that they had been dead. And when Lucas, the butler, 
saw Griflet lay so, he quickly horsed him again, and they two 
did marvellous deeds of arms with many bachelors ; and also 
Sir Kaye came out of an ambushment with five good knights 
with him, and they smote other five down, horse and man. But 
Sir Kaye did that day marvellous deeds of arms, that there was 
none that did so well as he on that day. Then there came in, 
fiercely, Sir Ladinas and Sir Grastian, two knights of France, 
and did passing well, that all men praised them. Then came 
there Sir Placidas, a good knight, and met with Sir Kaye, and 
smote him down, horse and man; wherefore Sir Griflet was 
wroth, and met with Sir Placidas so hard, that horse and man 
fell to the earth. But when the five knights wist that Sir Kaye 
had a fall, they were wondrous wroth, and there with each of 
them five bear down a knight. When King Arthur and the two 
kings saw them begin to wax wroth on both parts, they leaped 
on small hackneys, and let cry that all men should depart unto 
their lodging ; and so they went home and unarmed them, and 
so to evensong and supper. And after the three kings went into 
a garden, and gave the prize unto Sir Kaye and to Sir Lucas, the 
butler, and to Sir Griflet ; and then they went to counsel, and 
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with them Gwenbaus, brother unto Sir Ban and Bors, a wise 
clerk, and thither went Ulfius and Brastias, and Merlin: and, 
after they had been in counsel, they went tobed. And on the 
morrow they heard mass, and after went to dinner, and so their 
counsel, and made many arguments what were best todo. At 
the last they were concluded that Merlin should go with a token 
of King Ban, and that was a ring, unto his men and King Bors, 
and Gracian and Placidas should go again and keep their castles 
and their countries, as King Ban, of Benwicke, and King Bors, 
of Gaul, had ordained them, and so passed the sea and came to 
Benwicke. And when the people saw King Ban’s ring, and 
Gracian and Placidas, they were glad, and asked how the king 
fared, and made great joy of their welfare and accordance; and, 
according unto their sovereign lord’s desire, the men of war 
made them ready in all haste possible, so that they had 
fifteen thousand on horseback and on foot, and they had great 
plenty of victuals with them, by Merlin’s provision. But 
Gracian and Placidas were left to furnish and garnish the 
castles, for dread of King Claudas. Right so Merlin passed the 
sea, well victualled, both by water and by land ; and, when he 
came to the sea, he sent home the footmen again, and took no 
more with him but ten thousand men on horseback, the most 
part men of arms, and so shipped and passed the sea into 
England, and landed at Dover; and through the wit of Merlin 
he led the host northward, the priviest way that could be 
thought, unto the forest of Bedegraine, and there in a valley he 
lodged them secretly. Then rode Merlin unto King Arthur 
and the two kings, and told them how he had sped; whereof 
they had great marvel, that man on earth might speed so soon, 
and go and come. So Merlin told them that ten thousand were 
in the forest of Bedegraine, well armed at all points. Then was 
there no more to say, but to horseback went all the host, as King 
Arthur had afore purveyed. So, with twenty thousand, he 
passed by night and day, but there was made such an ordinance 
afore by Merlin, that there should no man of war ride nor go in 
no country, on this side Trent water, but if he had a token from 
King Arthur; where the king’s enemies durst not ride, as they 
did before, to espy. 
xX. 


AND so within a little space the three kings came unto the 
castle of Bedegraine, and found there a passing fair fellowship, 
and well beseen, whereof they had great joy ; and victuals they 
wanted none. This was the cause of the northern host, that 
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they were reared for the despite and rebuke that the six kings 
had at Carlion. And those kings, by their means, got to them 
five other kings, and thus they began to gather their people ; 
and how they swore, that for weal nor woe, they should not 
leave each other till they had destroyed King Arthur: and then 
they madean oath. The first that began the oath was the Duke 
of Cambenet, that he would bring with him five thousand men 
of arms which were ready on horseback. Then swore King 
Brandegoris of Latangor, that he would bring five thousand men 
of arms on horseback. Then swore King Clarence of North- 
umberland that he would bring three thousand men of arms. 
Then swore the King of the hundred knights, that was a passing 
good man and a young, that he would bring four thousand men 
on horseback. Then King Lot swore, a passing good knight, and 
Sir Gawaine’s father, that he would bring five thousand men of 
arms on horseback. Also there swore King Urience, that was 
Sir Uwaine’s father, of the land of Gore, and he would bring six 
thousand men of arms on horseback. Also there swore King 
Idres of Cornwall, that he would bring five thousand men of 
arms on horseback. Also there swore King Cradelmas to 
bring five thousand men of arms on horseback. Also there 
swore King Agwisance of Ireland, to bring five thousand men 
of arms on horseback. Also there swore King Nentres to bring 
five thousand men of arms on horseback. Also there swore 
King Carados to bring five thousand men of arms on horseback. 
So their whole host was of clean men of arms on horseback fifty 
thousand, and a-foot ten thousand, of good men’s bodies. 
Then were they soon ready, and mounted upon horse, and 
sent forth their fore-riders. For these eleven kings, in their 
ways, laid siege unto the castle of Bedegraine, and so they 
departed, and drew toward Arthur, and left few to abide 
at the siege: for the castle of Bedegraine was holden of 
King Arthur, and the men that were within were Arthur’, 


XI. ~ 


AND so, by Merlin’s advice, there were sent fore-riders to 
scour the country, and there met with the fore-riders of the 
north, and made them tell which way the host came, and then 
they told it to King Arthur; and by King Banand Bor’s counsel, 
they let burn, and destroyed all the country afore them, 
where they should ride. The king with the hundred knights 
dreamed a wonderful dream, two nights afore the battle: that 
there blew a great wind, and blew down the castles and their 
towns, and after that came a water, and bare it all away. 
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All that heard of the dream said it was a token of great battle. 
Then, by the counsel of Merlin, when they wist which way the 
eleven kings would ride, and lodge that night, at midnight they 
set upon them as they were in their pavilions: but the scout 
watch by their host cried, ‘Lords, to arms, for here be your 
enemies at your hand.” 


IU 


THEN King Arthur, and King Ban, and King Bors, with their 
good and trusty knights, set upon them so fiercely, that they 
made them overthrow their pavilions on their heads; but the 
eleven kings, by manly prowess of arms, took a fair field. But 
there was slain that morrow-tide ten thousand of good men’s 
bodies. And so they had afore them a strong passage, yet were 
they fifty thousand of hardy men. Then it drew toward day. 
“ Now shall you do, by mine advice,” said Merlin unto the three 
kings, “I would that King Ban and King Bors, with their 
fellowship of ten thousand men, were put in a wood here beside, 
in an ambushment, and keep them privy, and that they be led or 
the light of the day come, and that they stir not till ye and your 
knights have fought with them long; and, when it is daylight, 
dress your battle even afore them and the passage, that they 
may see all your host; for then they will be the more hardy 

~when they see you have but twenty thousand, and cause them 
to be the gladder, to suffer you and your host to come over the 
passage.” All the three kings and the barons said that Merlin 
had said passing well, and it was done as he had devised. So 
on the morrow, when either host saw other, the host of the 
north was well confronted. Then to Ulfius and Brastias were 
delivered three thousand men of arms, and they set on them 
fiercely in the passage, and slew on the right hand and on the 
left hand, that it was wonderful to tell. When the eleven 
knights saw that there was so few a fellowship, and did such 
deeds of arms, they were ashamed, and set on them fiercely 
again ; and there were Sir Ulfius’s horse slain under him, but 
he did well and marvellously on foot. But the Duke Eustace 
of Cambenet, and King Clarence of Northumberland, were 
always grievous on Sir Ulfius. When Brastias saw his fellow 
so fared withal, he smote the duke with a spear, that horse and 
man fell down. That saw King Clarence, and returned to 
Brastias, and either smote other, so that horse and man went 
to the earth; and so they lay long astounded, and their horses’ 
knees brast to the hard bone. Then came Sir Kaye the 
seneschal with six fellows with him, and did passing well. 
B 
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With that came the eleven kings, and there was Sir Griflet put 
to the earth, horse and man; and Lucas, the butler, horse and 
man, by King Brandegoris, and King Idres, and King Agwisance. 
Then waxed the meddle passing hard on both parties. When 
Sir Kaye saw Sir Griflet on foot, he rode to King Nentres, and 
smote him down, and led his horse to Sir Griflet, and horsed 
him again. Also Sir Kaye, with the same spear, smote down 
King Lot, and hurt him passing sore. That saw the king with 
the hundred knights, and ran to Sir Kaye, and smote him 
down, and took his horse, and gave him to King Lot, whereof 
he said gramercy. When Sir Griflet saw Sir Kaye and Lucas, 
the butler, on foot, he took a sharp spear, great and square, and 
rode to Pynell, a good man of arms, and smote down horse and 
man, and then he took his horse and gave him Sir Kaye. 
When King Lot saw King Nentres on foot, he ran to Melot de 
la Roche, and smote him down, horse and man, and gave King 
Nentres the horse, and horsed him again. Also the king of the 
hundred knights saw King Idres on foot, then he ran unto 
Guimiart de Bloy, and smote him down, horse and man, and 
gave King Idres the horse, and horsed him again. And King 
Lot smote down Clariance de la Forest Savage, and gave the 
horse to Duke Eustace. And so, when they had horsed the 
kings again, they drew them all eleven kings together, and said 
they would be revenged of the damage that they had taken 
that day. In the meanwhile came in Sir Ector, with an eager 
countenance, and found Ulfus and Brastias on foot, in great peril 
of death, which were foul defiled under the horse’s feet. Then 
King Arthur as a lion ran into King Cradelmont, of North 
Wales, and smote him through the left side, that the horse and 
the king fell down, and then he took the horse by the reins, and 
led him unto Ulfius, and said, “‘Have this horse, mine old 
friend, for great need hast thou of a horse.” “Gramercy!” said 
Ulfius. Then King Arthur did so marvellously in arms, that 
all men had wonder thereof. When the king with the hundred 
knights saw King Cradelmont on foot, he ran unto Sir Ector, 
that was well horsed, Sir Kaye’s father, and smote down horse 
and man, and gave the horse to the king, and horsed him again. 
And when King Arthur saw the king ride on Sir Ector’s horse, 
he was wroth, and with his sword he smote the king on the 
helm, that a quarter of the helm and shield fell down, and the 
sword curved down unto the horse’s neck, and so the king and 
the horse fell down to the ground. Then Sir Kaye came to 
Sir Morganore, the seneschal, with the king of the hundred 
knights, and smote him down, horse and man, and led the 
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horse unto his father, Sir Ector. Then Sir Ector ran into 
a knight, that hight Kardens, and smote down horse and 
man, and led the horse unto Sir Brastias, that had great 
need of a horse, and was greatly bruised. When Brastias 
beheld Lucas, the butler, that lay like a dead man 
under the horse’s feet, and to rescue him Sir Griflet did 
marvellously ; and there were always fourteen knights upon 
Sir Lucas, and then Brastias smote one of them on the helm, 
that it went to the teeth; and he rode to another, and smote 
him, that the arm flew into the field. Then he went to the 
third, and smote him on the shoulder, that both shoulder and 
arm flew into the field. And when Sir Griflet saw him rescued, 
he smote a knight on the temples, that head and helm went to 
the earth, and Sir Griflet took the horse of that knight, and led 
him unto Sir Lucas, and bid him mount upon the horse, and 
revenge his hurts; for Brastias had slain a knight before, and 
horsed Sir Griflet. 
xoile 

THEN Lucas saw King Agwisance, that late had slain Moris 
de la Roche; and Lucas ran to him with a short spear that was 
great, and he gave him such a fall, that the horse fell down to the 
earth. Also Sir Lucas found there on foot Bloyas de la Flaun- 
dres and Sir Gwinas, two hardy knights; and in the madness 
that Sir Lucas was in he slew two bachelors, and horsed them 
again. Then waxed the battle passing hard on both parties ; 
but King Arthur was glad that his knights were horsed again: 
and then they fought together, that the noise and sound rang by 
the water and the wood ; wherefore King Ban and King Bors 
made them ready, and dressed their shields and harness, and 
they were so courageous, that many knights shook and trembled 
for eagerness. All this while Lucas, and Gwinas, and Briaunt, 
and Belias of Flanders, held a strong meddle against six kings 
—that was King Lot, King Nentres, King Brandegoris, King 
Idtes, King Urience, and King Agwisance. So, with the help of 
Sir Kaye and Sir Griflet, they held these six kings hard, while 
that they had any power to defend themselves. But when King 
Arthur saw the battle would not be ended in any manner, he 
fared like a mad lion, and stirred his horse here and there, on 
the right hand and on the left, that he stinted not until he had 
slain twenty knights. Also he wounded King Lot sore on the 
shoulder, and made him to leave that ground; for Sir Kaye and 
Sir Griflet did there, with King Arthur, great deeds of arms ; 
and then Sir Ulfius, Sir Brastias, and Sir Ector encountered 
against the Duke Eustace, King Cradelmont, King Cradelmas, 
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King Clarence of Northumberland, King Carados, and against 
the king with the hundred knights. So these knights encoun- 
tered with these kings, that they made them to avoid the 
ground. ‘Then King Lot made great dole for his damages and 
his fellows, and said unto the eleven kings, “ But if ye will not 
do as I devise, we shall be slain and destroyed. Let me have 
the king with the hundred knights, King Agwisance, King Idres, 
and the Duke of Cambenet, and we five kings will have fifteen 
thousand men of arms with us, and we will go apart while ye six 
‘kings hold the meddle with twelve thousand; and as we see 
that ye have foughten with them long, then will we come on 
fiercely, and else shall we never match them,” said King Lot, 
“but by this means.” So anon they departed as they had 
devised, and the six kings made their party strong against King 
Arthur, and made great war long. In the meanwhile broke the 
ambushment of King Ban and Bors, and Lionses and Phariaunce 
had the vanguard; and the two kings met with King Idres and 
his fellowship: and there began a great meddle of breaking 
of spears, and smiting of swords, with slaying of men and 
horses, and King Idres was near at a discomfiture. That saw 
Agwisance, the king, and put Lionses and Phariaunce in point 
of death: for the Duke of Cambenet came on them with a great 
fellowship. So these two knights were in great danger of their 
lives, that they were fain to return, but always they rescued 
themselves and their fellowship marvellously. When King Bors 
saw those knights put back, it grieved him sore. Then he came 
on so fast, that his fellowship seemed as black as the men of 
Ind. When King Lot had espied King Bors, he knew him 
well: then he said, “O Jesu! defend us from death and 
horrible maims ; for I see well we have been in great peril of 
death: for I see yonder a king, one of the most worshipfullest 
men, and one of the best knights in the world is joined to his 
fellowship.” “What is he?” said the king with the hundred 
knights. “It is,” said King Lot, “King Bors of Gaul: I marvel 
how they came into this country without meeting of us all.” 
“Tt was by the advice of Merlin,” said a knight. “As for him,” 
said King Carados, ‘I will encounter with King Bors, if ye will 
rescue me when it is need.” ‘Go on,” said they all; ‘ we will 
do all that we may for you.” Then King Carados and his host 
rode a soft pace till they came as nigh King Bors as a bow-shot. 
Then either battle let their horses run as fast as they might; 
and Sir Bleoberis, that was the godson unto King Bors, bore his 
chief’s standard, which was a passing good knight. ‘‘ Now shall 
we see,” said King Bors, “ how these northern Britons can bear 
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their arms.” And King Bors encountered with a knight, and 
smote him throughout with a spear, that he fell down dead unto 
the earth, and after drew his sword, and did marvellous deeds 
of arms, that both parties had great wonder thereof; and his 
knights failed not, but did their part, and King Carados was 
smitten to the earth. With that came the king with the hundred 
knights, and rescued King Carados mightily with force of arms; 
for he was a passing good knight, and was but a young man. 


XIV. 


By then came into the field King Ban asa fierce lion, with 
bands of green, and thereupon gold. “Ha! ha!” said King 
Lot, ‘now shall we be discomfited: for yonder I see the most 
valiant knight of the world, and the man of most renown. For 
such two brethren as are King Ban and King Bors are not 
living : wherefore, we must needs void or die: and but we avoid 
manly and wisely there is but death.” When King Ban came 
into the battle, he came in so fiercely, that the stroke resounded 
again from the wood and the water ; wherefore King Lot wept 
for pity and sorrow, that he saw so many good knights take 
their end. But, through the great force of King Ban, they made 
both the northern battles that were parted to hurtle together 
for great dread ; and the three kings, with their knights, slew 
downright, that it was a pity to behold ; and a great multitude 
fled. 

But King Lot, and the king with the hundred knights, and 
King Morganore, gathered the people together passing knightly, 
and did great deeds of arms, and held the battle all that day 
like hard. When the king with the hundred knights beheld the 
great damage that King Ban did, he thrust unto him with his 
horse, and smote him a mighty stroke upon the helm, which 
astonished him sore. Then was King Ban wroth with him, and 
set upon him fiercely. When that other saw that, he cast up 
his shield, and spurred his horse forward; but the stroke of 
King Ban fell down, and carved a cantel of the shield, and the 
sword slid down by the hauberk behind his back, and cut in 
twain the trapping of steel, and the horse also, in two pieces, 
that the sword fell to the ground. Then the king with the 
hundred knights avoided the horse lightly, and with "his sword 
he broached the horse of King Ban through and through. With 
that King Ban with great diligence avoided the dead horse, and 
came and smote at the other so eagerly upon the helm that he 
fell to the earth. Also in that ire he felled King Morganore, 
and there was great slaughter of good knights and | much people. 
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By that time came in the press King Arthur, that found King Ban 
standing among dead men and dead horses, fighting on foot as 
a mad lion, that there came none nigh him as far as he might 
reach with his sword, but that he caught a grievous buffet, 
whereof King Arthur had great pity. And King Arthur was 
so bloody, that by his shield no man might know him; for all 
was blood and brains on his sword. And, as King Arthurlooked 
by him, he saw a knight that was passing well horsed ; and 
therewith he ran to him, and smote him on the helm with such 
force, that his sword cut him in two pieces, and the one half fell 
on the one side, and the other on the other side: and King 
Arthur took the horse and led him unto King Ban, and said, 
“Fair brother, have this horse; for ye have great need thereof, 
and me repenteth sore of your great damage.” “It shall be 
soon revenged,” said King Ban ; ‘for I trust in God mine hurt 
is not much: but some of them may sore repent this.” “I will 
well,’ said King Arthur; “for I saw your deeds full actual: 
nevertheless, I might not come at youat that time.” But, when 
King Ban was mounted on horseback, then there began a new 
battle, which was sore and hard, and passing great slaughter. 
And so, through great force, King Arthur and King Ban and 
King Bors made their knights a little to withdraw them ; but 
always the eleven kings with their chivalry never turned back; 
and so withdrew them to a little wood, and so overa little river, 
and they rested them ; for on the night they might have no rest 
in the field. And then the eleven kings and their knights 
assembled them all on a heap together, as men adread and all 
discomfited. But there was no man that might pass them, they 
held them so hard together, both behind and before, that King 
Arthur had marvel of their great deeds of arms, and was passing 
wroth. “Ah! Sir Arthur,’ said King Ban and King Bors, 
“blame them not ; for they do as good men ought to do: for 
by my faith,” said King Ban, “they are the best fighting men, and 
knights of most prowess, that ever I saw or heard speak of : and 
those eleven kings are men of great worship ; and, if they were 
belonging to you, there were no king under heaven had such 
eleven knights, and of such worship.” “I may not love them,” 
said King Arthur ; “they would destroy me.” ‘“ That know we 
well,” said King Ban and King Bors ; “ for they are your mortal 
enemies, and that hath been proved aforehand ; and this day 
they have done their part, and that is great pity of their wilful- 
ness.” Then all the eleven kings drew them together ; and then 
said King Lot, “Lords, ye must take other ways than you do, or 
else the great loss is behind ; ye may see what people we have 
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lost, and what good men we lose, because always we wait upon 
those footmen ; and ever, in saving one of the horsemen for him. 
Therefore, this is mine advice : let us put our footmen from us ; 
for it is almost night. For King Arthur will not tarry upon the 
footmen ; therefore, they may save themselves: the wood is 
near at hand. And, when we horsemen be together, look that 
every one of you kings make such an ordinance that none 
break upon pain of death; and who that seeth any man dress 
him for to flee, lightly that he be slain; for it is better that we 
slay a coward, than through a coward all we be slain. Now say 
ye,” said King Lot; “answer unto me, all ye kings.” ‘It is well 
said,” quoth King Nentres; and so said the king with the 
hundred knights ; and the same said King Carados and King 
Urience ; so did King Idres and King Brandegoris ; and so did 
King Cradelmas and the Duke of Cambenet ; the same said 
King Clarence and King Agwisance. And they swore that 
they would never fail the one unto the other, neither for life nor 
for death; and who that fled, but did as they did, should be 
slain. Then anon they amended their harness, and righted 
their shields, and took new spears, and set them on their thighs, 
and stood still as it had been a clump of trees. 


XV. 


WHEN King Arthur, and King Ban, and King Bors beheld 
them and all their knights, they praised them greatly for their 
noble cheer of chivalry, for the hardiest fighters that ever they 
heard or saw. With that there dressed them a forty noble 
knights, and said unto the three kings that they would break 
their battle. These were their names :—Lionses, Phariaunce, 
Ulfius, Brastias, Ector, Kaye, Lucas, the butler, Griflet le Fise 
de Dieu, and Meriet de la Roche, Gwinas de Bloy, and Briant 
de la Forest Savage; Ballaus and Morians, of the castle of 
Maidens; Flanedrius, of the castle of Ladies; Annecians, 
which was King Bors’ godson, a valiant knight ; Ladinas de la 
Rouse, Emeraus, Caulas, and Graciene le Castlein ; one Bloise 
de la Case, and Sir Colgrevaunce de Gorre. All these forty 
knights rode on afore with great spears on their thighs, and 
spurred their horses mightily, as fast as their horses might 
run. And the eleven kings, with part of their good knights, 
rushed with their horses as fast as they might with their spears ; 
and there they did, on both parties, marvellous deeds of arms. 
So came into the thickest of the press King Arthur, Ban, and 
Bors, and slew downright, on both hands, that their horses 
went in blood up to the fetlocks. But ever the eleven knights 
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and their host were always in King Arthur’s visage; wherefore 
King Ban and Bors had great marvel, considering the great 
slaughter that there was; but, at the last, they were driven 
back over a little river, With that came Merlin upon a great 
black horse, and said to King Arthur, “ Ye have never done: 
have ye not done enough? Of threescore thousand ye have left 
on live but fifteen thousand: it is time for to say, Ho! For 
God is wroth with you that you will never have done; for 
yonder eleven kings, at this time, will not be overthrown ; but, 
and if ye tarry upon them any longer, all your fortune will turn, 
and theirs shall increase. And, therefore, withdraw you to 
your lodging, and there rest you as soon as you may, and 
reward well your good knights with gold and silver ; for they 
have right well deserved it. For there may no riches be too 
dear for them ; for of so few men as ye have, there were never 
men did more prowess than they have done this day: for ye 
have this day matched with the best fighters of the world.” 
“That is truth,” said King Ban and Bors. “Also,” said 
Merlin, “‘withdraw you where you list ; for these three years I 
dare undertake they shall not hurt nor grieve you, and by then 
ye shall hear new tidings.” And -then Merlin said to King 
Arthur, “These eleven kings have more in hand than they are 
aware of ; for the Saracens are landed in their countries more 
than forty thousand, that burn and slay, and have laid siege to 
the castle Vandesborough, and made great destruction : there- 
fore, dread ye not these three years. Also, sir, all the goods 
that ye have gotten at this battle, let it be searched ; and, when 
ye have it in your hands, let it be freely given to these two 
kings that be here, Ban and Bors, that they may reward their 
knights withal; and that shall cause strangers to be of a 
better will to do you service ataneed. Also ye be able enough 
to reward your own knights of your own goods, whensoever it 
liketh you.” “It is well said,’ quoth King Arthur; “ and as 
thou hast devised so shall it be done.” When it was delivered 
to King Ban and King Bors, they gave the goods as freely to 
the knights as it was given them. 

Then Merlin took his leave of King Arthur, and of the two 
kings, for to go to see his master, Bleise, which dwelt in North- 
umberland, and so departed and came to his master, which was 
passing glad of his coming ; and there he told him how King 
Arthur and the two kings had sped at the great battle, and how 
it was ended, and told him the names of every king and knight 
of worship that was there. And so Bleise wrote the battle, 
word by word, as Merlin told him ; how it began, and by whom; 
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and in likewise how it was ended, and who had the worst: all 
the battles that were done in King Arthur’s days, Merlin caused 
Bleise, his master, to write them ; also he caused him to write 
all the battles that every worthy knight did of King Arthur’s 
court. After this Merlin departed from his master, and came 
to King Arthur, that was in the castle of Bedegraine, that was 
one of the castles that stood in the forest of Sherwood; and 
Merlin was so disguised, that King Arthur knew him not. For 
he was all furred in black sheep-skins, with a great pair of boots, 
a bow and arrows, and a russet gown; and he brought wild 
geese in his hand, and it was on the morrow after Candlemas- 
day ; but King Arthur knew him not. “Sir,” said Merlin to 
King Arthur, “ will ye give mea gift?” ‘ Wherefore,” said the 
king, “should I give thee a gift, thou churl?” “Sir,” said 
Merlin, “ye were better to give me a gift, the which is not in 
your hands, than to lose great riches; for here, in the same 
place whereas the great battle was, is great treasure hid in 
the earth.” ‘Who told thee so, churl?” said King Arthur. 
“Merlin told me so,” said he. Then Ulfius and Brastias knew 
him well enough, and smiled at him. “Sir,” said these two 
knights, “it is Merlin that speaketh so unto you.” Then King 
Arthur was greatly abashed, and had marvel of Merlin, and so 
had King Ban and King Bors, and so they had great sport at 
him. So, in the meanwhile, there came a damsel, which was an 
earl’s daughter, and her father’s name was Sanam, and her name 
was Lyonors, a passing fair damsel ; and so she came thither 
for to pay homage, as other lords did after the great battle. 
And King Arthur set his love greatly upon her, and so did she 
upon him; and the king had ado with her, and begat upon 
her a child, and his name was Borres, that was after a good 
knight of the Round Table. Then there came word that King 
Rience, of North Wales, made strong war upon King Leode- 
graunce of Cameliard; for the which thing King Arthur was 
wroth ; for he loved him well, and hated King Rience, because 
he was always against him. So by the ordinance of the three 
kings that were sent home to Benwicke, they all would depart 
for dread of King Claudas, and Phariaunce, and Antemes, and 
Gracians, and Lyonses Payarne, with the leaders of those that 
should keep the king’s lands. 


XVI. 


THEN King Arthur, and King Ban, and King Bors departed 
with their fellowship, about twenty thousand, and came, within 
six days, into the country of Cameliard, and there rescued King 
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Leodegraunce, and slew there much people of King Rience, 
unto the number of ten thousand of men, and put him to flight. 
And then had these three kings great cheer of King Leode- 
graunce, and thanked them of their great goodness that they 
would revenge him of his enemies. And there had King Arthur 
the first sight of Guenever, daughter unto King Leodegraunce, 
and ever after he loved her; and afterward they were wedded, 
as it shall be showed hereafter. So bravely to make an end, 
these two kings took their leave to go into their own country; 
for King Claudas did great destruction on both their lands. 
“Then,” said King Arthur, “I will go with you.” “ Nay,” said 
the two kings, “ye shall not at this time, for ye have yet much 
to do in these lands, therefore we will depart; and, with the 
great goods that we have gotten in these lands, by your gifts, 
we shall wage many good knights, and withstand the malice of 
King Claudas: for by the grace of God, if we have need, we 
will send to you for succour. And if ye have need, send for us, 
and we will not tarry, by the faith of our bodies.” “It shall not 
need,” said Merlin, “that these two kings come again in the 
way of war; but I know well that the noble King Arthur may 
not be long from you; for ere twelve months be passed, ye 
shall have great need of him, and then he shall revenge you on 
your enemies, as ye have revenged him on his: for these eleven 
kings shall die all in one day, by the great might and prowess 
of arms of two valiant knights, as it shall be showed hereafter, 
their names being Balin le Savage, and Balan, his brother, which 
be marvellous good knights as any be now living.” 

Now turn we unto the eleven kings which returned to the city, 
that hight Sorhaute, which city was within King Urience’s land, 
and there they refreshed them as well as they might, and made 
leeches to search their wounds, and sorrowed greatly for the 
death of their people. With that there came a messenger, and 
told them ‘that there was coming into their lands people that 
were lawless, as wellas Saracens, forty thousands, and have burnt 
and slain all the people that they may come by, without mercy, 
and have laid siege unto the castle of Vandesborough.” 
“Alas!” said the eleven kings, “here is sorrow upon sorrow ; 
and if we had not warred against King Arthur, as we have done, 
he would soon revenge us ; and as for King Leodegraunce, he 
loveth King Arthur better than us ; and as for King Rience, he 
has enough to do with King Leodegraunce, for he hath laid siege 
unto him.” So they consented to keep all the marshes of Corn- 
wall, of Wales, and of the north. So first they put King Idres 
in the city of Nauntes, in Britain, with four thousand men of 
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arms, for to watch both the water and the land: also they put 
in the city of Windesan King Nentres of Garlot, with four 
thousand knights for to watch both the water and the land. 

Also they had, of other men of war, more than eight thousand 
for to fortify all the fortresses in the marshes of Cornwall; also 
they put more knights in all the marshes of Wales, and of 
Scotland, with many good men of arms. And so they kept 
them together for the space of three years, and ever allied them 
with mighty kings, dukes, lords, and gentlemen; and to them 
fell King Rience of North Wales, which was a mighty man of 
men; and also Nero, that was a mighty man of good men also. 
And all this while they furnished and garnished them of good 
men of arms, and victuals, and all manner of ordnance that 
belongeth to war for to avenge them of the battle of Bedegraine, 
as it is rehearsed in the book of adventure following. 


XVII. 


THEN after that King Ban and King Bors were departed, 
King Arthur rode unto Carlion, and thither came to him Lot’s 
wife, of Orkney, in manner of a messenger; but she was sent 
thither to espy the court of King Arthur, and she came richly 
beseen with her four sons, Gawaine, Gaheris, Agravaine, and 
Gareth, with many other knights and ladies; and she was a 
passing fair lady, wherefore the king cast great love unto her, 
and desired her, to lie by her. So they were agreed, and he 
begat upon her Mordred. And she was his sister, on the 
mother’s side, Igraine. So there she rested her a month, and, 
at the last, she departed. Then, on a time, the king dreamed 
a marvellous dream, whereof he was right sore afraid; but all 
this time King Arthur knew not that King Lot’s wife was his 
sister. This was King Arthur’s dream. Him thought that 
there was come into this land many griffins and serpents, and 
him thought that they burnt and slew all the people in the land, 
and then him thought that he fought with them,.and that they 
did him passing great damage, and wounded: him full sore ; 
but, at the last, he slew them all. When the king awoke he was 
passing heavy, and right pensive of his dream; and so, for to 
put away all these thoughts, he made him ready, with many 
knights, to ride on hunting. As scon as he was in the forest 
the king saw a great hart afore him. “This hart will I chase,” 
said King Arthur. And so he spurred his horse, and rode long 
after ; and so, by fine force, oft he was like to have smitten the 
hart : whereas the king had chased the hart so long, that his 
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horse had lost his breath, and fell down dead. Then a yeoman 
set the king another horse: the king saw the hart in ambush, 
and his horse dead, he sat him down by a fountain, and there 
he fell in great thoughts. And as he sat there alone, him 
thought he heard a noise of hounds to the number of thirty ; 
and with that the king saw coming toward him the strangest 
beast that ever he saw or heard tell of. So the beast went to the 
fountain, and drank, and the noise was in the beast’s belly, like 
unto the questing of thirty couple of hounds; but all the while 
that the beast drank there was no noise in the beast’s belly. 
And therewith the beast departed, with a great noise, whereof 
the king had great marvel: and so he was in great thought, 
and therewith he fell on sleep. Right so there came a knight 
on foot to King Arthur, and said, “ Knight, full of thought, and 
sleepy, tell me if thou sawest a strange beast pass this way?” 
“Such a one saw IJ,” said King Arthur unto the knight, “that 
is past two miles. What would you with that beast?” said 
King Arthur. ‘Sir, I have followed that beast a long time, 
and have killed my horse, so would God I had another to 
follow my quest.” Right so came one with the king’s horse ; 
and when the knight saw the horse, he prayed the king to give 
him that horse; for I have followed the quest these twelve 
months, and either I shal] achieve him, or bleed of the best 
blood of my body. King Pellinore that time followed the 
questing beast, and after his death Sir Palomides followed it. 


PONE 


“SIR KNIGHT,” said King Arthur, “leave that quest, and suffer 
me to have it, and I will follow it anothertwelve months.” “Ah! 
fool,” said the knight to King Arthur, “thy desire is vain ; for it 
shall never be achieved but by me, or by my next kin.” There- 
with he start to the king’s horse, and mounted into the saddle, 
and said, “ Gramercy, this horse is mine.” ‘‘ Well,” said King 
Arthur, “thou mayest take my horse by force; but, and I 
might prove thee whether thou wert better on horseback or I, 
I would be content.” ‘‘ Well,” said the knight, “seek me here 
when thou wilt, and here nigh this well thou shalt find me.” 
And so passed forth on his way. Then sat King Arthur ina 
great study, and bade his men fetch his horse as fast as ever 
they might. Right so came Merlin, like a child of fourteen 
years of age, and saluted the king, and asked him “ Why he 
was so pensive and heavy?” “I may well be pensive and 
heavy,” said the king, “for here even now I have seen the 
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most marvellous sight that ever I saw.” ‘That know I well,” 
said Merlin, “as well as thyself, and of all thy thoughts; but 
thou art but a fool to take thought, for it will not amend thee; 
also I know what thou art, and also who was thy father, and 
also on whom thou wert begotten; King Uther Pendragon 
was thy father, and begat thee on Igraine.” ‘“ That is false,” 
said King Arthur, “how shouldest thou know it? for thou art not 
so old of years for to know my father.” “ Yes,” said Merlin, 
““T know it better than you, or any man living.” “TI will not 
believe thee,” said King Arthur, and was wroth with the child. 
So Merlin departed, and came again in the likeness of an old 
man of fourscore years of age, whereof the king was glad, for he 
seemed to be a right wise man. “Then,” said the old man, 
“why are you so sad?” “I may well be heavy,” said King 
Arthur, “for divers things; also here was a child, and told me 
many things that me seemeth he should not know; for he was 
not of age for to know my father.” ‘‘ Yes,” said that old man, 
“the child told you the truth, and more would he have told you, 
and you would have suffered him; but you have done a thing 
late wherefore God is displeased with you; for you have lain by 
your sister, and on her you have gotten a child, that shall 
destroy you and all the knights of your realm.” ‘“‘ What are 
you,” said King Arthur, “that tell me these tidings?” “Iam 
Merlin, and I was he in the child’s likeness.” “Ah!” said 
King Arthur, “ye are a marvellous man; but I marvel much 
at thy words, that I must die in battle.” ‘ Marvel not,” said 
Merlin, “‘ for it is God’s will that your body be punished for your 
foul deeds ; but I may well be sorry,” said Merlin, “for I shall 
die a shameful death and be put into the earth all quick ; and ye 
shall die a worshipful death.” As they thus talked came one 
with the king’s horses ; and so the king mounted on his horse, 
and Merlin on another, and so rode to Carlion, And anon the 
king asked Ector and Ulfius how he was begotten? and they 
told him that Uther Pendragon was his father, and Queen 
Igraine his mother. Then King Arthur said unto Merlin, “I 
will that my mother be sent for, that I may speak with her; 
and if she say so herself, then will I believe it.” In all haste 
the queen was sent for; and she came anon, and brought with 
her Morgan le Fay, her daughter, that was as fair a lady as any 
might be: and the king welcomed Igraine in the best manner, 


XIX. 


RIGHT so came Ulfius, and said openly, that the king and 
all that were there might hear, “ Ye are the falsest lady of the 
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world, and most traitress unto the king’s person.” “ Beware, 
Ulfius,” said King Arthur, “‘what thou sayest ; for thou speakest 
a great word.” “I am well aware,” said Sir Ulfius, “what I 
speak; and here is my glove for to prove it upon any man 
that saith the contrary, that this Queen Igraine is the cause of 
all your damage, and of your great war that ye have had; for, 
and she would have uttered in the life of King Uther Pendragon 
of the birth of you, and how you were begotten, ye should 
never have had half the mortal wars which ye have had. For 
the most part of your great lords, barons, and gentlemen of 
your realm knew never whose son ye were, nor of whom you 
were begotten: and she that bare you of her body should have 
made it known openly, in excusing of her worship and yours, 
and in likewise to all the realm. Wherefore, I prove her false 
to God and you, and to all your realm; and who will say the 
contrary, I will prove it upon his body.” Then spake Igraine, 
and said, “I am a woman, and may not fight; but rather than 
I should be dishonoured, there would some good man take 
my quarrel. More,” she said, “ Merlin knoweth well, and you, 
Sir Ulfius, how King Uther came to me, in the castle of 
Tintagil, in the likeness of my lord that was dead three 
hours before, and thereby was the child Arthur begotten. And, 
after the thirteenth day, King Uther wedded me, and, by his 
commandment, when the child was born, it was delivered to 
Merlin, and nourished by him: and so I saw the child never 
after, nor wot not what is his name; for I never knew him yet.” 
And then Sir Ulfius said unto the queen, ‘‘ Merlin is more to 
blame than ye.” “I wot well,” said the queen, “that I bare a 
child by my lord, King Uther, but I wot not where he is 
become.” Then Merlin took the king by the hand saying, “This 
is your mother.” And therewith Sir Ector bear witness how he 
nourished him by King Uther’s commandment. And there- 
with King Arthur took his mother, Queen Igraine, in both his 
arms, and kissed her, and either wept upon other. And then 
the king let make a feast, which lasted eight days. Then ona 
day there came into the court a squire on horseback, leading 
a knight before him, wounded to the death, and told him, 
“There is a knight in the forest that hath reared up a pavilion 
by the well side, and hath slain my master, a good knight, and 
his name was Miles: wherefore, I beseech you, that my master 
may be buried, and that some good knight may revenge my 
master’s death.” Then was in the court great noise of the 
knight’s death, and every man said his advice. Then came 
Griflet, that was but a squire, and he was but young, of the age 
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of King Arthur ; so he besought the king, for all the service he 
had done, to give him the order of knighthood. 


2OK 
“THOU art full young and tender of age,” said King Arthur, 
“for to take so high an order upon thee.” ‘ Sir,” said Griflet, 


“JT beseech you make me a knight.” “Sir,” said Merlin, it 
were pity to lose Griflet, for he will be a passing good man 
when he cometh to age, abiding with you the term of his life ; 
and if he adventure his body with yonder knight at the fountain, 
he shall be in great peril, if ever he come again, for he is one of 
the best knights of the world, and the strongest man of arms.” 
“Well,” said King Arthur. So at the desire of Griflet, the king 
made him knight. 

“Now,” said King Arthur to Griflet, “since that I have 
made thee knight, thou must grant me a gift.” “ What ye will, 
my lord,” said Sir Griflet. ‘Thou shalt promise me, by the 
faith of thy body, that when thou hast jousted with the knight 
at the fountain, whether it fall that ye be on foot or on horse- 
back, that in the same manner ye shall come again unto me 
without any question, or making any more debate.” “I will 
promise you,” said Griflet, “as ye desire.” ‘Then Sir Griflet took 
his horse in great haste, and dressed his shield, and took a great 
spear in his hand; and so he rode a great gallop till he came to 
the fountain, and there he saw a rich pavilion, and thereby, 
under a cloth, stood a fair horse, well saddled and bridled ; and, 
on a tree, a shield of divers colours, and a great spear. Then 
Sir Griflet smote upon the shield with the end of his spear, that 
the shield fell down to the ground. With that came the knight 
out of the pavilion, and said, “ Fair knight, why smote ye down 
my shield?” “For I will joust with you,” said Sir Griflet. 
“Tt were better ye did not,” said the knight, “for ye are but 
young, and late made knight, and your night is nothing to 
mine.” “As for that,” said Sir Griflet, “I will joust with you.” 
“That is me loth,” said the knight, “but sith I must needs, I 
will dress me thereto ; but of whence be ye?” said the knight. 
“ Sir, I am of King Arthur’s court.” So they ran together, that 
Sir Griflet’s spear all shivered, and therewithal he smote Sir 
Griflet through the shield and the left side, and brake his spear, 
that the truncheon stuck in his body, that the horse and knight 
fell down, 
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WHEN the knight saw him lay so on the ground, he alighted, 
and was passing heavy, for he weened he had slain him ; and 
then he unlaced his helm and gave him wind: and so, with the 
truncheon, he set him upon his horse, and betook him to God, 
and said, he had a mighty heart, and if he might live, he 
would prove a passing good knight. And so Sir Griflet rode 
to the court, whereas a great moan was made for him; but 
through good leeches he was healed, and his life saved. Right 
so came in the court twelve knights, and were aged men, and 
they came from the Emperor of Rome, and asked of King Arthur 
truage for this realm, or else the emperor would destroy him 
and his land. “ Well,” said King Arthur, “ye are messengers, 
therefore may ye say what ye will, or else ye would die there- 
fore ; but this is mine answer: I owe the emperor no truage, 
nor none will I send him; but upon a fair field I shall give him 
my truage, that shall be with a sharp spear, or else with a sharp 
sword, and that shall be within these few days, by my father’s 
soul.” And therewith the messengers departed passingly wrath, 
and King Arthur was as wrath as they, for in an evil time came 
they then, for the king was passing wrath for the hurt of Sir 
Griflet. And by and by he commanded a privy man of his 
chamber, that, or it be day, his best horse and armour, with all 
that belonged to his person, that it be without the city or 
to-morrow day. Right so on the morning, afore day, he met 
with his man and his horse, and so meunted up and dressed his 
shield, and took his spear, and bid his chamberlain tarry there 
till he came again. And so King Arthur rode but a soft pace 
till it was day, and then was he aware of tbree churls which 
chased Merlin, and would have slain him. Then King Arthur 
rode unto them a good pace, and cried to them, “ Flee, churls!” 
Then were they afraid when they saw a knight, and fled away. 
“O, Merlin!” said King Arthur, “here hadst thou been slain 
for all thy craft had I not been.” “ Nay,” said Merlin, “not so, 
for I could save myself if I would, and thou art more near thy 
death than I am, for thou goest toward thy death, and God be 
not thy friend.” So as they went thus talking, they came to the 
fountain, and the rich pavilion by it. Then King Arthur was 
aware where a knight sat, all armed, ina chair. “Sir knight,” 
said King Arthur, “for what cause abideth thou here,—that there 
may no knight ride this way but if he do joust with thee? I 
rede thee leave that custom,” said King Arthur, “This custom,” 
said the knight, “have I used, and will use, maugre who saith 
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nay ; and who is grieved with my custom let him amend it that 
will.” “TI will amend it,” said King Arthur. “And I shali 
defend it,” said the knight. Anon he took his horse, and 
dressed his shield, and took his spear ; and they met so hard, 
either on other’s shield, that they all to-shivered their spears. 
Therewith King Arthur drew his sword. “ Nay, not so,” said 
the knight; “it is fairer that we twain run more together with 
sharp spears.” “TJ will well,” said King Arthur, “and I had any 
more spears.” “I have spears enough,” said the knight. So 
there came a squire and brought two good spears, and King 
Arthur took one, and he another ; so they spurred their horses, 
and came together with all their might, that either break their 
spears in their hands. Then King Arthur set hand to his sword. 
“Nay,” said the knight, “ye shall do better, ye are a passing 
good jouster as ever I met withal ; for the leve of the high order 
of knighthood let us joust it once again.” “I assent me,” said 
King Arthur. Anon there were brought two good spears, and 
each got a spear, and therewith they ran together, that King 
Arthur’s spear all to-shivered. But the knight hit him so hard 
in the midst of the shield, that horse and man fell to the earth, 
wherewith King Arthur was sore angered, and drew out his 
sword, and said, “I will assay thee, sir knight, on foot, for I 
have lost the honour on horseback.” “TI will be on horseback,” 
said the knight. Then was King Arthur wrath, and dressed his 
shield toward him with his sword drawn. When the knight saw 
that, he alighted for him. He thought it was no worship to have 
a knight at such a vantage, he to be on horseback, and that 
other on foot, and so alighted and dressed him to King Arthur, 
and there began a strong battle, with many great strokes, and so 
hewed with their swords, that the cantels flew in the fields, and 
much blood they bled both, so that all the place where they 
fought was all bloody, and thus they fought long, and rested 
them; and then they went to battle again, and so hurtled 
together like two wild boars, that either of them fell to the earth. 
So at the last they smote together, that both their swords met 
even together. But the sword of the knight smote King Arthur’s 
sword in two pieces, wherefore he was heavy. Then said the 
knight to the king, “Thou art in my power, whether me list to 
save thee or slay thee, and but thou yield thee as overcome and 
recreant, thou shalt die.” ‘As for death,” said King Arthur, 
“ welcome be it when it cometh, but as to yield me to thee as 
recreant, I had rather die than to be so shamed.” And there- 
withal the king leapt unto the knight, and took him by the middle, 
and threw him down, and rased off his helm. When the knight 
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felt that, he was a dread, for he was a passing big man of might ; 
and anon he brought King Arthur under him and rased off his 
helm, and would have smitten off his head. 


XXI1. 


THEREWITHAL came Merlin and said, “Knight, hold thy 
hand, for and thou slay that knight thou puttest this realm in 
the greatest damage that ever realm was in, for this knight is a 
man of more worship than thou wottest of.” “Why, who is 
he?” said the knight. “It is King Arthur.” Then would he 
have slain him for dread of his wrath, and heaved up his sword, 
and therewith Merlin cast an enchantment on the knight, that 
he fell to the earth in a great sleep. Then Merlin took up King 
Arthur, and rode forth with him upon the knight’s horse. “Alas!” 
said King Arthur, “what hast thou done, Merlin? Hast thou 
slain this good knight by thy crafts? There lived not so worship- 
ful a knight as he was. I had rather than the loss of my land a 
year that he were alive.” “Care ye not,” said Merlin, “for he 
is wholer than ye, for he is but asleep, and will awake within 
three hours. I told you,” said Merlin, “ what a knight he was : 
here had ye been slain had I not been. Also, there liveth not a 
better knight than he is one, and he shall do you hereafter right 
good service, and his name is Pellinore ; and he shall have two 
sons that shall be passing good men, and, save one, they shall 
have no fellow of prowess and of good living; the one shall be 
named Percivale of Wales, and the other Lamoracke of Wales ; 
and they shall tell you the name of your own begotten son that 
shall be the destruction of all this realm.” Right so the king 
and he departed, and went unto a hermitage, whereas was a 
good man and a great leech. So the hermit searched all his 
wounds and gave good salves; and the king was there three 
days, and then were his wounds well amended that he might 
ride and go. And so Merlin and he departed, and as they 
rode King Arthur said, “I have no sword.” “No matter,” said 
Merlin, “hereby is a sword that shall be yours and I may.” 
So they rode till they came to a lake, which was a fair 
water and a broad ; and in the midst of the lake King Arthur 
was aware of an arm clothed in white samite, that held a fair 
sword in the hand. “Lo,” said Merlin unto the king, “ yonder 
is the sword that I spake of.” With that they saw a damsel 
going upon the lake. “ What damsel is that?” said the king. 
“That is the Lady of the Lake,” said Merlin, “and within that 
lake is a reach, and therein is as fair a place as any is on earth, 
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and richly beseen ; and this damsel will come to you anon, and 
then speak fair to her that she will give you that sword.” There- 
with came the damsel to King Arthur and saluted him, and he 
her again. ‘“ Damsel,” said the king, “‘ what sword is that which 
the arm holdeth yonder above the water? I would it were mine, 
for I have no sword.” “Sir king,” said the damsel of the lake, 
“that sword is mine, and if ye will give me a gift when I ask it 
you, ye shall have it.” “By my faith, ” said King Arthur, “TI will 
give you any gift that you will ask or desire.” ‘* Well,” said the 
damsel, “oo ye into yonder barge, and row yourself unto the 
sword, and take it and the scabbard with you ; and I will ask 
my gift when I see my time.” So King Arthur and Merlin 
alighted, tied their horses to two trees, and so they went into 
the barge. And when they came to the sword that the hand 
held, King Arthur took it up by the handles, and took it with 
him: and the arm and the hand went under the water, and so 
came to the land, and rode forth. Then King Arthur saw a rich 
pavilion. ‘ What signifieth yonder pavilion?” “That is the 
knight’s pavilion, that ye fought with last, Sir Pellinore ; but he is 
out; for he is not there; he hath had to do with a knight of yours, 
that hight Eglame, and they have foughten together a great while, 
but at the last Eglame fled, and else he had been dead and Sir 
Pellinore hath chased him to Carlion, and we shall anon meet 
with him in the highway.” “It is well said,” quoth King Arthur, 
“now have I a sword, and now will I wage battle with him, and 
be avenged on him.” “Sir, ye shall not do so,” said Merlin, 
“for the knight is weary of fighting and chasing ; so that ye 
shall have no worship to have a do with him. Also he will not 
lightly be matched of one knight living, and therefore my 
counsel is, that ye let him pass; for he shall do you good 
service in short time, and his sons after his days. Also ye shall 
see that day in short space, that ye shall be right glad to give 
him your sister to wife.” ‘When I see him,” said King Arthur, 
“T will do as ye advise me.” Then King Arthur looked upon the 
sword, and liked it passing well. “ Whether liketh you better,” 
said Merlin, “the sword or the scabbard?” “ Me liketh better 
the sword,” said King Arthur. “ Ye are more unwise,” said 
Merlin ; “for the scabbard is worth ten of the sword: for while 
ye have the scabbard upon you, ye shall lose no blood, be ye 
never so sore wounded, therefore keep well the scabbard alway 
with you.” So they rode on to Carlion, and by the way they 
met with Sir Pellinore. But Merlin had done such a craft, that 
Pellinore saw not Arthur, and so he passed by without any 
words, “I marvel,” said the king, “that the knight would not 
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speak.” “Sir,” said Merlin, “he saw you not; for and he had 
seen you, he had not lightly departed.” So they came unto 
Carlion, whereof the knights were passing glad ; and when they 
heard of his adventures, they marvelled that he would jeopard 
his person so alone. But all men of worship said it was merry 
to be under such a chieftain, that would put his person in 
adventure as other poor knights did. 


XXIII. 


THE meanwhile came a messenger hastily from King Rience, 
of North Wales, and he was king of all Ireland, and of many 
isles, and this was his message, greeting well King Arthur in 
this manner wise, saying, that King Rience had discomfited and 
overcome eleven kings, and every each of them did him 
homage ; and that was this: they gave him their beards clean 
cut off as much as there was, wherefore the messenger came for 
King Arthur’s beard. For King Rience had hemmed a mantle 
with kings’ beards, and there lacked for one place of the 
mantle, wherefore he sent for his beard, ‘‘ Or else,” said the 
messenger, “he will enter into thy lands, and burn and slay, and 
never leave till he have thy head and beard.” ‘ Well,” said King 
Arthur, “thou hast said thy message, which is the most villainous 
and lewdest message that ever man heard sent toa king. Also 
thou mayest see my beard full young yet for to make a hem of, but 
tell thou the king this: I owe him no homage, nor none of mine 
elders, but or it be long, he shall do to me homage on both his 
knees, or else he shall lose his head, by the faith of my body ; 
for this is the most shamefullest message that ever I heard speak 
of. I see well the king met never yet with a worshipful man : 
but tell him I will have his head without he do homage unto 
me.” Then the messenger departed. “ Now is there any 
here,” said King Arthur, “that knoweth King Rience?” Then 
answered a knight, that hight Naram, “ Sir, I know him well ; 
he is a passing good man of his body, as few be living, and a 
passing proud man ; and, sir, doubt ye not, he will make war 
on you with a mighty puissance.” ‘‘ Well,” said King Arthur to 
the knight, “I shall ordain for him, and that shall he find.” 


XXIV. 


THEN King Arthur let send for all the children that were born 
on May-day, begotten of lords, and born of ladies. For Merlin 
told King Arthur that he that should destroy him should be born 
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on May-day; wherefore he sent for them all, upon pain of 
death. And so there were found many lords’ sons, and all were 
sent unto the king; and so was Mordred sent by King Lot’s 
wife, and all were put in a ship to the sea, and some were four 
weeks old, and some more. And so, by fortune, the ship drove 
unto a castle, and was all to riven and destroyed, the most part, 
save that Mordred was cast up, and a good man found him, 
and nourished him till he was fourteen years old, and then 
brought him to the court ; as it is rehearsed afterward, toward 
the end, of the death of King Arthur. So many lords and barons 
of this realm were sore displeased, because that their children 
were lost; and many put the blame on Merlin, more than on 
King Arthur. So, what for dread, and what for love, they held 
their peace. But when the messenger came to King Rience, 
then was he moved out of measure for anger, and purveyed him 
for a great host, as it is rehearsed afterward, in the Book of 
Balin le Savage, that followeth next after ; and how by adven- 
ture Balin got the sword. 


es 


THE BOOK OF SIR BALIN LE SAVAGE, 
I. 


Petry EF TER the death of King Uther Pendragon reigneth 

er King Arthur his son, which had great wars in his 
days, for to get all England into his hands; for there 
were many kings at that time within the realm 
of England, in Wales, in Scotland, and in Cornwall, 
So it befel upon a time, when King Arthur was at London, there 
came a knight that brought the king tidings how that Rience, 
of North Wales, had reared a great number of people, and were 
entered into the land, and burnt and slew the king’s true liege 
people. “If that be true,” said King Arthur, “it were great 
shame unto mine estate, but that he were mightily withstanden.” 
“Tt is truth,” said the knight, “for I saw the host myself.” 
Then King Arthur let make a cry, that all the lords, knights, 
and gentlemen of arms, should draw unto a castle, that was called 
in those days Camelot, and the king would let make a council 
general, and a great joust. So when the king was come thither, 
with all his baronage, and lodged as them seemed best, there 
came a damsel, which was sent on message from the great lady 
Lily, of Avelion ; and, when she came before King Arthur, she 
told him from whom she came, and how she was sent on 
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message unto him for these causes. And she let her mantle 
fall, that was richly furred, and then she was girded with a 
noble sword, whereof the king had great marvel, and said, 
“Damsel, for what cause are ye gird with that sword, it be- 
seemeth you not ?” “ Now shall I tell you,” said the damsel, 
“This sword, that I am gird withal, doth me great sorrow and 
remembrance ; for I may not be delivered of this sword but by 
a good knight ; and he must be a passing good man of his 
hands, and of his deeds, and without villainy or treachery. If 1 
may find such a knight that hath all these virtues, he may draw 
out this sword of the scabbard. For I have been at King Rience ; 
for it was told that there was passing good knights, and he and 
all his knights have assayed it, and none can speed.” 

“ This is a great marvel,” said King Arthur, “ and if be sooth, 
I will myself assay to draw out the sword ; not presuming upon 
myself that I am the best knight, but that I will begin to draw at 
your sword, in giving example to ali the barons, that they shall 
assay every one after other, when I have assayed.” Then King 
Arthur took the sword by the scabbard and the girdle, and 
pulled at it eagerly, but the sword would not out. “Sir,” said 
the damsel, “ye need not pull half so hard; for he that 
shall pull it out shall do it with little might.” ‘‘ Ye say well,” 
said King Arthur: ‘now assay ye, all my barons; but beware 
ye be not defiled with shame, treachery, nor guile.” “ Then it 
will not avail,” said the damsel; “for he must be a clean 
knight, without villainy, and of gentle stream of father’s side 
and mother’s side.” Most of all the barons of the Round Table, 
that were there at that time, assayed all in turn, but none 
might speed. Wherefore the damsel made great sorrow out of 
measure, and said, “Alas! I weened in this court had been the 
best knights, without treachery or treason.” ‘ By my faith,” 
said King Arthur, “here are as good knights as I deem any be 
in the world ; but their grace is not to help you, wherefore I 
am greatly displeased.” 


II. 


IT happened so, at that time, that there was a poor knight 
with King Arthur, that had been prisoner with him half 
a year and more, for slaying of a knight, which was cousin 
to King Arthur. The knight was named Balin le Savage, 
and by good means of the barons, he was delivered out 
of prison; for he was a good man named of his body, and 
he was born in Northumberland. And so he went privily 
into the court and saw this adventure, whereof his heart 
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rose, and would assay it as other knights did; but for 
because he was poor, and poorly arrayed, he put him not far in 
press. But in his heart he was fully assured (if his grace 
happened him) as any knight that was there. And, as that 
damsel took her leave of King Arthur and the barons, this 
knight, Balin, called unto her, and said, “ Damsel, I pray you 
of your courtesy, to suffer me as well to assay as these lords ; 
though I be poorly clothed, in mine heart me seemeth I am 
fully assured as some of these other lords, and me seemeth in 
my heart to speed right well.” The damsel beheld the poor 
knight, and saw he was a likely man; but, because of his poor 
array, she thought he should be of no worship without villainy 
or treachery. And then she said to the knight Balin, “Sir, it 
is no need to put me to any more pain or labour, for it beseem- 
eth not you to speed there, as others have failed.” “Ah! fair 
damsel” said Balin, “worthiness and good graces, and good 
deeds, are not all only in raiment, but manhood and worship is 
hid within man’s person; and many a worshipful knight is not 
known unto all people ; and therefore worship and hardiness is 
not in raiment and clothing.” “By God!” said the damsel, 
“ye say truth ; therefore ye shall assay to do what ye may.” 
Then Balin took the sword by the girdle and scabbard, and drew 
it out easily ; and when he looked upon the sword, it pleased him 
well. Then had the king and all the barons great marvel, that 
Balin had done that adventure; and many knights had great 
spite at Balin. “Truly,” said the damsel, “that is a passing 
good knight, and the best man that ever I found, and most of 
worship, without treason, treachery, or villainy, and many 
marvels shall he achieve. Now gentle and courteous knight,” 
said the damsel, “give me the sword again.” “ Nay,” said 
Balin, “for this sword will I keep, but it be taken from me 
by force.” “Well,” said the damsel, “ye are not wise to keep 
the sword from me ; for ye shall slay with the sword the best 
friend that ye have, and the man that ye most love in this 
world ; and the sword shall be your destruction.” “I shall 
take the adventure,” said Balin, “that God will ordain to me: 
but the sword ye shall not have at this time, by the faith of my 
body.” “ Ye shall repent it within a short time,” said the damsel, 
“for I would have the sword more for your avail than for mine, 
for I am passing heavy for your sake ; for ye will not believe 
that the sword shall be your destruction, and that is as great 
pity as ever I knew.” With that the damsel departed, making 
the greatest sorrow that might be. Anon after Balin sent 
for his horse and his armour, and so would depart from the 
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court, and took his leave of King Arthur. “ Nay,” said the 
king, “I suppose ye will not depart so lightly from this fellow- 
ship. I believe ye are displeased, that I have showed you 
unkindness ; blame me the less, for I was misinformed against 
you. But I weened you had not been such a knight as ye 
are of worship and prowess ; and if ye will abide in this court 
with my good knights, I shall so advance you, that ye shall be 
well pleased.” ‘God thank your highness,” said Balin, ‘“ for 
your bounty and highness may no man praise half to the 
value ; but now at this time I must needs depart, beseeching 
you alway of your good grace.” “ Truly,” said King Arthur, “I 
am right wrath for your departing ; I beseech you, fair knight, 
that ye will not tarry long, and ye shall be right welcome to me 
and all my barons, and I shall amend all that is amiss, and 
that I haye done against you.”. “God thank your lordship,” 
said Balin, and therewith made him ready to depart. Then the 
most part of the knights of the Round Table said, that Balin did 
not this adventure all only by might, but by witchcraft. 


rie 


THE meanwhile that this knight was making him ready to 
depart, there came into the court a lady, which hight the Lady 
of the Lake, and she came on horseback richly beseen, and 
saluted King Arthur, and there she asked him a gift that he 
had promised her when she gave him the sword. 

“ That is sooth,” said King Arthur, “a gift I promised you ; 
but I have forgotten the name of the sword which ye gave me.” 
“The name of it,” said the lady, “is Excalibur, that is as much 
to say as cut-steel.” “Ye say well,” said King Arthur; “ask 
what ye will, and ye shall have it, if it lie in my power to give 
it.” “ Well,” said the Lady of the Lake, “I ask the head of the 
knight that hath won the sword, or else the damsel’s head that 
brought it; and though I have both their heads I care not, for 
he slew my brother, a full good knight and a true, and the 
gentlewoman was causer of my father’s death.” “Truly,” said 
King Arthur, ‘I may not grant you neither of their heads with 
my worship ; therefore ask what ye will else, and I shall fulfil 
your desire.” “TI will ask none other thing of you,” said the 
lady. When Balin was ready to depart, he saw the Lady of the 
Lake there, by whose means was slain his own mother, and he 
had sought her three years. And when it was told him that she 
demanded his head of King Arthur, he went straight to her and 
said, “ Evil be ye found, ye would have my head, and therefore 
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ye shall lose yours :” and with his sword lightly he smote off 
her head in the presence of King Arthur. “Alas! for shame,” 
said the king ; “why have you done so? you have shamed me 
and all my court, for this was a lady that I was much beholden 
unto, and hither she came under my safe conduct, I shall never 
forgive you that trespass.” ‘“ My lord,” said Balin, “me fore- 
thinketh much of your displeasure, for this lady was the untruest 
lady living ; and by her enchantment and witchcraft she hath 
been the destroyer of many good knights, and she was the 
causer that my mother was burnt through her falsehood and 
treachery.” ‘What cause soever ye had,” said King Arthur, 
“‘ye should have forborne her in my presence; therefore think 
not the contrary, ye shall repent it, for such another despite had 
I never in my court afore ; therefore withdraw you out of my 
court in all the haste ye may.” ‘Then Balin took up the head of 
the lady, and bear it with him to his hostel, and there he met 
with his squire, that was sorry he had displeased King Arthur ; 
and so they rode forth out of the town. ‘“ Now,” said Balin, 
“we must here depart ; take you this head and bear it to my 
friends, and tell them how I have sped, and tell my friends in 
Northumberland that my most foe is dead; also tell them now 
I am out of prison, and also what adventure did befall me at the 
getting of this sword.” “ Alas,” said the squire, ‘“‘ye are greatly 
to blame for to displease King Arthur.” “As for that,” said 
Balin, ‘I will hie me with all the haste I may to meet with 
Rience, and destroy him, or else to die therefore ; and ‘if it may 
happen me to win him, then will King Arthur be my good and 
gracious lord.” “Where shall I meet with you?” said the 
squire. “In King Arthur’s court,” said Balin. So his squire 
and he departed at that time. Then King Arthur and all the 
court made great dole, and had great shame of the death of the 
Lady of the Lake. Then the king full richly buried her. 


IV. 


AT that time there was in King Arthur’s court a knight that 
was the king’s son of Ireland, and his name was Lanceor; and 
he was a proud knight, and he counted himself one of the best 
knights of the court, and he had great spite at Balin for the 
achieving of the sword, than any should be accounted of more 
prowess then he was, and he asked King Arthur, “If he would 
give him leave to ride after Balin, and to revenge the despite 
that he hath done.” “Do your best,” said King Arthur, “for I 
am right wrath with Balin ; I would he were quit of the despite 
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that he hath done to me and to my court.” Then this Lanceo 
went to his hostel to make him ready: in the meanwhile came 
Merlin to King Arthur’s court, and there it was told him of the 
adventure of the sword, and of the Lady of the Lake. “ Now 
shall I say to you,” said Merlin, “this damsel that here standeth, 
that brought the sword unto your court, I shall tell you the 
cause of her coming, she is the falsest damsel that liveth.” 
“‘ Say not so,” said they ; “she hath a brother, a passing good 
knight of prowess, and a full true man ; and this damsel loved 
another that held her to paramour, and this good knight, 
her brother, met with the knight that held her to paramour, 
and slew him by force of his hands. When this false damsel 
understood this, she went to the lady Lily, of Avelion, and 
besought her of help to be avenged on her brother. And 
so this lady Lily, of Avelion, took her this sword, which 
she brought with her, and told that there should no man 
draw it out of the scabbard, but if he were one of the best 
knights of this realm, and he should be hardy and full of 
prowess, and with that sword he should slay her brother. This 
was the cause that the damsel came into this court.” “I know 
it as well as ye do,” said Merlin; “would to God she had 
never come into this court, for she came never in fellowship of 
worship to do good, but alway great harm, and that knight 
which hath achieved the sword shall be destroyed by that 
sword; wherefore it shall be great damage, for there is not 
living a knight of more prowess than he is, and he shall do unto 
you my lord, King Arthur, great honour and kindness; and 
great pity it is for he shall not endure but a while, and as for 
his strength and hardiness, I know not his match living.” But 
the knight of Ireland armed him in all points, and dressed him 
his shield on his shoulder, and mounted upon horseback, and 
took his spear in his hand, and rode after as fast as his horse 
could run :; and within a little on a mountain he had a sight of 
Balin, and with a loud voice he cried to him, and said, “‘ Abide, 
knight, for ye shall abide, whether ye will or will not : and the 
shield that is before you, shall not help you.” When Balin 
heard that noise, he turned his horse fiercely, and said, “ Fair 
knight, what will you with me ; will ye joust with me?” “Yes,” 
said the Irish knight, “therefore am I come after you.” “Perad- 
venture,” said Balin, “it had been better to have holden you at 
home ; for many a man weeneth to put his enemy to rebuke, 
and often it falleth to himself. Of what court be ye sent 
from?” “Tam come from the court of King Arthur,” said the 
knight of Ireland, “that am come hither for to revenge the 
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despite that ye have done this day to King Arthur and to his 
court.” 

“Well,” said Balin, “I see well I must have ado with you, 
which me forethinketh for to grieve King Arthur or any of his 
knights, and your quarrel is full simple to me,” said Balin; “for 
the lady that is dead did great damage, and else I would have 
been as loth as any knight that liveth for to slay a lady.” 
““Make you ready,” said the knight Lanceor, “and dress you to 
me ; for one of us shall abide in the field.” Then they took 
their spears in all the haste they might, and came together as 
fast as their horses might drive, and the king’s son of Ireland 
smote Balin upon his shield, that his spear went all to shivers. 
And Balin smote him with such a might, that it went through 
his shield and perished the hawberk, and so pierced through his 
body and the horse croup; and Balin anon turned his horse 
fiercely, and drew out his sword, and wist not that that he had 
slain him, and then he saw him lie as a dead corpse. 


We 


THEN he looked by him, and was ware of a damsel that came 
riding as fast as her horse might gallop upon a fair palfrey 
And when she espied that Sir Lanceor was slain, then she made 
sorrow out of measure, and said, “O Balin! two bodies hast 
thou slain and one heart, and two hearts in one body, and two 
souls thou hast lost.” And therewith she took the sword from 
her love that lay dead, and as she took it she fell to the ground 
in a swoon: and when she arose, she made great dole out of 
measure, which sorrow grieved Balin passing sore, and went to 
her for to have taken the sword out of her hands, but she held 
it so fast, that in nowise he might take the sword out of her 
hands ; but if he should have hurt her, and suddenly she set the 
pommel of the sword to the ground, and ran herself through the 
body. And when Balin saw her dead, he was passing heavy in 
his heart, and ashamed that so fair a damsel had destroyed her- 
self for the great love she had unto Sir Lanceor. “Alas!” said 
Balin, “ me repenteth sore the death of this knight, for the love 
of this damsel; for there was much true love between them 
both,” and for sorrow he might no longer behold them, but 
turned his horse and looked toward a forest, and there he espied 
the arms of his brother Balan ; and when they were met, they 
put off their helms and kissed together, and wept for joy and 
pity. “Then,” said Balan, “I weened little to have met with you 
at this sudden adventure ; I am right glad of your deliverance 
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out of your dolorous prisoning, for a man told me in the 
Castle of Fourstones that ye were delivered, and that man had 
seen you in King Arthur’s court ; and therefore I came hither 
into this country, for here I supposed to find you.” And anon 
Balin told unto his brother of all his adventures of the sword, 
and of the death of the Lady of the Lake, and how King Arthur 
was displeased with him; ‘‘ wherefore he sent this knight after 
me that lieth here dead, and the death of this damsel grieveth 
me full sore.” ‘So doth it me,” said Balan; “but ye must take 
the adventure that God will ordain unto you.” “Truly,” said 
Balin, “I am right heavy of mind that my lord, King Arthur, is 
displeased with me, for he is the most worshipfullest knight 
that reigneth now on the earth, and his love I will get, or else I 
will put my life in adventure ; for King Rience, of North Wales, 
lieth at a siege at the castle Terabil, and thither will we draw 
in all haste, to prove our worship and prowess upon him.” 
“T will well,” said Balan, “that we do so, and we will help 
each other as brethren ought to do.” 


Vi. 


“BROTHER,” said Balin, “let us go hence, and well be we 
met.” The meanwhile as they talked there came a dwarf from 
the city of Camelot on horseback, as fast as he might, and 
found the dead bodies ; wherefore he made great dole, and drew 
his hair for sorrow, and said, ‘‘ Which of you knights hath done 
this deed?” ‘‘ Whereby asketh thou it?” said Balin. “For I 
would wit,” said the dwarf. “It was I,” said Balin, “that 
slew this knight in my defence ; for hither came he to chase 
me, and either I must slay him or me, and this damsel slew 
herself for his love, which me sore repenteth, and for her sake I 
shall owe all women the better love and favour.” “Alas!” 
said the dwarf, “thou hast done great damage unto thyself ; for 
this knight, that is here dead, was one of the most valiantest 
men that lived, and trust thou well, Balin, that the kin of this 
knight will chase thee through the world till they have slain 
thee.” “As for that,” said Balin, “I fear it not greatly ; but I 
am right heavy, because I have displeased my sovereign lord, 
King Arthur, for the death of this knight.” So, as they talked 
together, there came a man of Cornwall riding by them, which 
was named King Marke ; and when he saw these two bodies 
dead, and understood how they were dead by one of the two 
knights abovesaid, then made King Marke great sorrow for the 
true love that was between them, and said, “TI will not depart 
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from hence till I have on this earth made atomb.” And there 
he pitched his pavilions, and sought through all the country to 
find a tomb, And in a church they found one was rich 
and fair, and then the king let put them both in the earth, and 
put the tomb on them, and wrote both their names on the 
tomb, “ Here lieth Lanceor the king’s son, of Ireland ; that at 
his own request was slain by the hands of Balin, and how his 
lady Colombe and paramour slew herself with her love’s sword, 
for dole and sorrow.” 


WAIL, 


THE meanwhile as this was doing, came Merlin unto king 
Marke, and seeing all his doing, said, “Here in this place 
shall be the greatest battle between two knights that ever 
was or ever will be, and the truest lovers, and yet none 
of them shall slay other ;” and there Merlin wrote their names 
upon the tomb with letters of gold, that should fight in that 
place, whose names were Launcelot du Lake, and Tristram de 
Liones. ‘Thou art a marvellous man,” said King Marke unto 
Merlin, “that speakest of such marvels ; thou art a boisterous 
fellow, and an unlikely, to tell of such deeds. What is thy 
name?” said King Marke. “At this time,” said Merlin, “I 
will not tell; but at that time, when Sir Tristram shall be 
taken with his sovereign lady, then ye shall know and hear 
my name, and at that time ye shall hear tidings that shall 
not please you. Then,” said Merlin to Balin, “thou hast done 
thyself great hurt, because thou did not save this lady that 
slew herself, that might have saved her if thou had would.” 
“By the faith of my body,” said Balin, “I could not, nor 
might not save her: for she slew herself suddenly.” ‘“‘ Me 
repenteth,” said Merlin ; “because of the death of that lady, 
thou shalt strike a stroke the most dolorous that ever man 
stroke, except the stroke of our Lord; for thou shalt hurt the 
truest knight, and the man of the most worship that now liveth, 
and through that stroke three kingdoms shall be in great 
poverty, misery, and wretchedness twelve years, and the 
knight shall not be whole of that wound in many years.” And 
then Merlin took his leave of Balin. “Then,” said Balin, “if 
I wist it were sooth that ye say, I should do such a perilous 
deed as that I would slay myself to make thee a liar.” And 
therewith anon Merlin suddenly vanished away: then Balin 
and his brother took their leave of King Marke. : ; 

“First,” said the king, “tell me your name.” “Sir,” said 
Balin, “ye may see he beareth two swords, thereby ye may call 
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him the knight of the two swords.” And so departed King 
Marke, and rode to Camelot to King Arthur ; and Balin and his 
brother took the way to King Rience, and as they rode together 
they met with Merlin disguised, but they knew him not. 
“ Whither ride ye?” said Merlin. “We have little to do,” 
said the two knights, “for to tell thee.” “But what is thy 
name?” said Balin. ‘As at this time,” said Merlin, “I will not 
tell thee.” “It is full evil seen,” said the two knights, “that 
thou art a true man, when thou wilt not tell thy name.” “As 
for that,” said Merlin, “be it as it may; but I can tell you 
wherefore ye ride this way, for to meet King Rience: but it will 
not avail you, without you have my counsel.” “Ah!” said ~ 
Balin, “ye are Merlin: we will be ruled by your counsel.” 
“Come on,” said Merlin ; “ye shall have great worship, and 
look that ye do knightly ; for ye shall have great need.” “As 
for that,” said Balin, “ dread ye not: we will do what we may.” 


VIII. 


THEN Merlin lodged them in a wood amongst leaves, beside 
the highway, and took off the bridles of their horses, and put 
them to grass, and laid them down to rest them till it was nigh 
midnight. Then Merlin bade them arise and make them ready ; 
for the king was nigh them that was stolen away from his host, 
with threescore of ‘his best knights : and twenty of them rode 
before, to warn the Lady de Vance that the king was coming ; 
for that night King Rience should have been with her. “Which 
is the king ?” said Balin. “ Abide,” said Merlin; “here in a 
straight way ye shall meet with him.” And therewith he showed 
Balin and his brother where he rode. Anon Balin and his 
brother met with the king, and smote him down, and wounded 
him fiercely, and laid him to the ground ; and there they slew on 
the right hand and on the left, and slew more than forty of his 
men, “and the remnant fled. Then went they again to King 
Rience, and would have slain him, if he had not yielded him to 
their grace. Then said the king again, “ Knights, full of 
prowess, slay me not ; for by my life ye may win, and by my 
death shall ye win nothing. » Then said these two knights, 
“Ye say sooth and troth ; ;” and so laid him on a horse- litter. 
With that Merlin was vanished, and came to King Arthur afore- 
hand, and told him how his most enemy was taken and dis- 
comfited. “ By whom?” said KingArthur. “ By two knights,” 
said Merlin, “that would please your lordship, and to-morrow 
ye shall know what they be.” Anon after came the knight with 
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the two swords, and Balan, his brother, and brought with them 
King Rience, and there delivered him to the porters, and charged 
them with him, and so they two returned again in the springing 
of the day. King Arthur came to King Rience and said, “ Sir 
king, you are welcome ; by what adventure came ye hither 2” 
“Sir,” said King Rience, “T came hither by a hard adventure.” 
“Who won you?” said King Arthur. “Sir,” said Rience, “the 
knight with the two swords and his brother, which are two mar- 
vellous knights of prowess.” “I know them not,” said King 
Arthur; ‘but much Iam beholden unto them.” “Ah!” said 
Merlin, “I shall tell you it is Balin that achieved the sword, 
and his brother, Balan, a good knight ; there liveth not a better 
in prowess and worthiness, and it shall be the greatest dole of 
him that ever was of knight, for he shall not long endure.” 
“Alas!” said King Arthur, “that is a great pity; for I am 
greatly beholden unto him, and I have full evil deserved it unto 
him for his kindness.” ‘“‘ Nay,” said Merlin, “he shall do much 
more for you, and that shall ye know ere it be long. But, sir, 
are ye purveyed?” said Merlin ; “‘for to-morrow the host of Nero, 
King Rience’s brother, will set upon you afore dinner with a 
mighty host: therefore, make you ready, for I will depart 
from you.” 


exe 


THEN king Arthur made ready his host in ten battles; and 
Nero was ready in the field, afore the Castle Terabil, with a 
mighty host; for he had ten battles, with much more people 
than King Arthur had. So Nero himself had the van-guard with 
the most party of his people : and Merlin came to King Lot of 
the Isle of the Orkney, and held him with a tale of prophecy, till 
Nero and his people were destroyed. And there Sir Kaye, the 
seneschal, did passing well, that all the days of his life he had 
thereof worship ; and Sir Hervis de Revel did marvellous deeds 
with King Arthur; and King Arthur slew that day twenty 
knights, and maimed forty. At that time came in the knight 
with the two swords, and his brother, Balan ; but they two did 
so marvellously, that the king and all the knights had great 
marvel thereof: and all that beheld them said, that they were 
sent from heaven as angels, or as devils from hell; and King 
Arthur said himself, that they were the best knights that ever he 
saw ; for they gave such strokes that all men had wonder of 
them. In the meantime came one to King Lot and told him, 
that, while he tarried there, Nero was “destroyed and slain 
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with all his people. ‘Alas! I am ashamed,” said King Lot, 
“for, through my default, is slain many a worshipful man : for, 
if we had been together, there had been no host under heaven 
that had been able to match us. This flatterer, with his prophecy, 
bath mocked me.” All that did Merlin ; for he knew well that, if 
King Lot had been there with his body at the first battle, King 
Arthur and all his people should have been destroyed and slain; 
and Merlin knew well that one of the kings should be dead that 
day, and loth was Merlin that any of them both should be 
slain; but of the twain hé had leaver King Lot had been slain 
than King Arthur. 

“ Now what is best to do?” said King Lot, “ whether is it 
better for to treat with King Arthur, or to fight? for the most 
part of our people are slain and destroyed.” “Sir,” said a 
knight, “set upon King Arthur ; for he and his men are weary 
of fighting, and we be fresh.” “As for me,” said King Lot, “1 
would that every knight would do his part as I will do mine.” 
And then they advanced their banners, and smote together, and 
all to-shivered their spears ; and King Arthur’s knights, with the 
help of the knight of the two swords, and his brother, Balan, put 
king Lot and his host to the worst. But always King Lot held 
him in the foremost, and did great deeds of arms; for all his 
host was borne up by his hands, for he abode and withstood all 
knights. Alas! he might not ever endure, the which was great 
pity that so worthy a knight as he was should be overmatched, 
and that of late time afore had been a knight of King Arthur's, 
and had wedded King Arthur’s sister ; and, because King Arthur 
cast his love upon her and therewith begat Mordred, therefore 
King Lot held against King Arthur. So there was a knight, that 
was Called the knight with the strange beast, and at that time 
his right name was Pellinore, which was a good man of prowess ; 
and he smote a mighty stroke at King Lot as he fought with his 

enemies: and he failed of his stroke, and smote the horse’s 
neck, that he fell to the ground with King Lot. And therewith 
Sir Pellinore smote him a great stroke through the helm, and 
hewed him to the brows: then all the host of Orkney fled for 
the death of King Lot, and there was slain many a mother’s son. 
But King Pellinore bare the blame of the death of King Lot : 
wherefore, Sir Gawaine revenged the death of his father the 
tenth year after he was made knight, and slew King Pellinore 
with his own hands. Also there was slain at the battle twelve 
kings on King Lot’s side with Nero, and all were buried in the 
church of St. Stevens, in Camelot ; and the remnant of knights, 
and of others, were buried in a great rock. 
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SE 


So, at the interment, came King Lot’s wife, Morgause, with 
her four sons, Gawaine, Agravaine, Gaheris, and Gareth. Also 
there came thither King Urience, Sir Ewaine’s father, and 
Morgan le Fay, his wife, that was King Arthur’s sister: all these 
came to the interment. But of all these twelve knights King 
Arthur let make the tomb of King Lot passing richly, and his 
tomb stood by itself apart. And then King Arthur let make 
twelve images of Latin and of copper, and made them to be 
overgilt with fine gold, in sign and token of the twelve kings; 
and every image held a taper of wax, which burnt night and 
day. And King Arthur was made in sign of a figure standing 
above them all, with a sword drawn in his hand; and all the 
twelve figures had countenances like unto men that were over- 
come. All this made Merlin by his subtle craft, and there he 
said to King Arthur, “When ! am dead the twelve tapers shall 
burn no longer ; and, soon after this, the adventures of the Holy 
Sancgreal shall come among you, and shall also be achieved.” 
Also he told unto King Arthur, how Balin, the worshipful knight, 
should give the dolorous stroke, whereof shall fall great 
vengeance. “And where is Balin, and Balan, and Pellinore ?” 
said King Arthur. 

“As for Sir Pellinore,” said Merlin, “he will meet with you 
anon ; and as for Balin he will not be long from you: but the 
other brother, Balan, will depart, and ye shall see him no more.” 
“ Now, by my faith,” said King Arthur, “they are two marvel- 
lous knights, and namely Balin passeth of prowess far of any 
knight that ever I found ; for 1 am much beholden unto him. 
Would to God that he would abide still with me.” ‘ Sir,” said 
Merlin, “look that ye keep well the scabbard of Excalibur ; 
for, as I told you, ye shall lose no blood as long as ye have the 
scabbard upon you, though ye have as many wounds upon your 
body as ye may have.” So afterwards, for great trust, King 
Arthur betook the scabbard to Morgan le Fay, his sister ; and 
she loved another knight better than her husband, King Urience, 
or King Arthur, And she would have had King Arthur slain : 
and, therefore, she let make another scabbard like it by enchant- 
ment, and gave the scabbard of Excalibur to her love, a knight 
named Sir Accolon, which after had nigh slain King Arthur. 
After this Merlin told unto King Arthur of the prophecy that there 
should be a great battle beside Salisbury, and that Mordred, 
his own son, should be against him: also he told him, that 
Basdemegus was his cousin, and german unto King Urience. 


D 
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XI. 


WITHIN a day or two King Arthur was somewhat sick, and 
he let pitch his pavilion in a meadow, and there he laid him 
down on a pallet to sleep, but he might have no rest. Right so 
he heard a great noise of a horse; and therewith the king 
looked out at the porch of the pavilion’s door, and saw a knight 
coming by him making great sorrow. — “ Abide, fair sir,” said 
King Arthur, “and tell me wherefore thou makest this sorrow.” 
“Ye may little amend it,” said the knight, and so passed forth 
unto the castle of Meliot. Anon after there came Balin ; and, 
when he saw King Arthur, anon he alighted off his horse, 
and came to the king on foot, and saluted him. “ By my 
head,” said King Arthur, “ye be welcome, sir. Right 
now came riding this way a knight making great sorrow, 
and I cannot tell for what cause; wherefore, I would 
desire you, of your courtesy and gentleness, that ye will 
fetch that knight again, either by force, or else by his good will.” 
“J will do more for your lordship than that,” said Balin, and 
so rode more than a pace, and found the knight with a damsel 
in a forest, and said, “ Sir knight, ye must come with me unto 
my lord, King Arthur, for to tell him the cause of your sorrow.” 
“That will I not,” said the knight; “for it would scath me 
greatly, and do you none avail.” ‘“ Sir,” said Balin, “I pray 
you make you ready ; for ye must needs go with me, or else I 
will fight with you, and bring you by force, and that were I loth 
to do.” “Will ye be my warrant,” said the knight to Balin, 
“if I go with you?” “Yea,” said Balin, “or else I will die 
therefore.” And so he make him ready to go with the good 
knight, Balin, and left there the damsel : and, as they were afore 
King Arthur’s pavilion, there came one invisible, and smote the 
knight that went with Balin throughout the body with a spear. 

“ Alas!” said the knight, “I am slain under your conduct and 
guard, with a traitorous knight, called Garlon ; therefore, take 
my horse, the which is better than yours, and ride to the damsel, 
and follow the quest that I was in, whereas she will lead you, 
and revenge my death when ye may best.” “ That shall I do,” 
said Balin, “and thereof I make a vow to you by my knight- 
hood.” And so he departed from this knight, making great 
sorrow. So King Arthur let bury this knight richly, and made 
a mention upon the tomb how there was slain Herleus le 
Berbeus, and also how the treachery was done by the knight, 
Garlon, But ever the damsel bore the truncheon of the spear 
with her that Sir Herleus was slain with. 
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XII. 
So Balin and the damsel rode into the forest, and there met 
with a knight that had been on hunting ; and that knight asked 


Balin for what cause he made so great sorrow. ‘ Me list not 
to tell you,” said Balin. ‘“ Now,” said the knight, “and I were 
armed as ye be I would fight with you.” ‘That should little 


need,” said Balin ; “for I am not afraid to tell it you:” and he 
told him all the cause how it was. “Ah!” said the knight, 
“is this all? here I ensure you, by the faith of my body, never 
to depart from you as long as my life lasteth.” And so they 
went to the hostel and armed him, and so rode forth with 
Balin ; and as they came by a hermitage, fast by a churchyard, 
there came the knight Garlon invisible, and smote this good 
knight, Perin de Mountbelyard, with a spear through the body. 
“Alas!” said the knight, “I am slain by this traitor knight 
that rideth invisible.” “Alas!” said Balin, “it is not the first 
despite that he hath done to me.” And there the hermit and 
Balin buried the knight under a rich stone and a tomb royal ; 
and, on the morrow, they found letters of gold written, how Sir 
Gawaine shall revenge King Lot’s death, his father, upon King 
Pellinore. And anon, after this, Balin and the damsel rode 
till they came to a castle ; and there Balin alighted, and he and 
the damsel weened to have gone into the castle. And anon, as 
Balin came within the gate, the porticullis fell down at his 
back : and there came many men about the damsel, and would 
have slain her. And, when Balin saw that, he was so grieved, 
because he might not help the damsel : and then he went upon 
the walls, and leaped over into the ditch, and hurt him not. 
And anon he pulled out his sword, and would have foughten 
with them. And they all said “that they would not fight 
with him ; for they did nothing but the old custom of the castle.” 
And told him how their lady was sick, and had lain many years, 
and she might not be whole, but if she had a silver dish full of 
blood, of a clean maid, and a king’s daughter ; and, therefore, 
the custom of the castle is, that there shall none pass this way 
but she shall bleed of her blood a silver dish full. ‘“ Well,” 
said Balin, “she shall bleed as much as she may bleed; but I 
will not that she lose her life, while my life lasteth.” And so 
Balin made her to bleed by her good will ; but her blood helped 
not the lady. And so he and she rested there all that night, 
and had their right good cheer; and, on the morrow, they 
passed on their way. - And as it telleth afterwards, in the 
Sancereal, that Sir Percivale’s sister helped that lady with 
her blood, whereof she died. 
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XIII. 

THEN they rode three or four days, and never met with 
adventure ; and by hap they were lodged with a gentleman 
that was a rich man, and well at ease. And, as they sat at 
their supper, Balin heard one complain grievously by him in a 
chair. ‘“ What noise is this?” said Balin. ‘ Forsooth,” said 
his host, “I will tell you: I was but late at a jousting, and there 
I jousted with a knight, that is brother unto King Pellam, and 
twice I smote him down ; and then he promised to quit me on 
my best friend, and so he wounded my son that cannot be whole 
till I have of that knight’s blood: and he rideth always invis- 
ible, but I know not his name.” “Ah!” said Balin, “I know 
that knight, his name is Garlon ; he hath slain two knights of 
mine in the same manner, therefore I had rather meet with that 
knight than all the gold in this realm, for the despite that he 
hath done me.” ‘“ Well,” said his host, “I shall tell you: King 
Pellam, of Listenise, hath made a cry, in all this country, of a 
great feast that shall be within twenty days, and no knight may 
come there but if he bring his wife with him, or his paramour ; 
and that knight, your enemy and mine, ye shall see that day.” 
“Then I behove you,” said Balin, “ part of his blood to heal 
your son withal.” “We will be forward to-morrow,” said his 
host. So, on the morrow, they rode all three towards Pellam, 
and had fifteen days’ journey or they came thither; and that 
same day began the great feast, and they alighted and stabled 
their horses, and went into the castle: but Balin’s host might 
not be let in, because he had no lady. Then was Balin well 
received, and brought to a chamber, and unarmed him; and 
there were brought him robes to his pleasure, and would have 
had him leave his sword behind him. ‘“ Nay,” said Balin, 
“that will I not do: for it is the custom of my country for a 
knight always to keep his weapon with him, and that custom 
will I keep, or else I will depart as I came.” Then they gave 
him leave to wear his sword. And so he went to the castle, and 
was set among knights of worship, and his lady afore him. 
Soon Balin asked a knight, “Isthere not a knight in this court 
whose name is Garlon?” “ Yonder he goeth,” said the knight, 
“he with that black face: he is the marvailest knight that is 
now living, for he destroyeth many good knights, for he goeth 
invisible.” ‘Ah! well,” said Balin, “is that he?” Then Balin 
advised him long, “ If I slay him here I shall not escape, and if 
I leave him now, peradventure I shall never meet with him 
again at such a good time, and much harm he will do, and he 
live.” Therewith this Garlon espied that this Balin beheld him, 
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and then he came and smote Balin on the face with the back of 
his hand, and said, “ Knight, why beholdest thou me so? for 
shame ; therefore eat thy meat, and do that thou came for.” 
“Thou sayest sooth,” said Balin ; “this is not the first despite 
that thou hast done me; and, therefore, I will do that I came 
for.” And rose up so fiercely, and cleaved his head to the 
shoulders. ‘Give me the truncheon,” said Balin to his lady, 
“wherewith he slew your knight.”. Anon she gave it him, for 
always she bear that truncheon with her. And therewith Balin 
smote him through the body, and said openly, ‘“ With that 
truncheon thou hast slain a good knight, and now it sticketh in 
thy body.” And then Balin called to him his host, saying, 
“‘ Now may ye fetch blood enough for to heal your son withal.” 


GIVE 


ANON all the knights rose up from the table for to set on 
Balin ; and King Pellam himself arose up fiercely, and said, 
“Knight, why hast thou slain my brother? thou shalt die, 
therefore, ere thou depart.” ‘‘ Well,” said Balin, “then do it 
yourself.” “ Yes,” said King Pellam, “‘ there shall no man have 
to do with thee but myself, for the love of my brother.” Then 
King Pellam caught in his hand-a grim weapon, and smote 
eagerly at Balin ; but Balin put the sword between his head and 
the stroke, and therewith his sword burst in sunder. And when 
Balin was weaponless, he came into a chamber for to seek some 
weapon, and so from chamber to chamber, and no weapon could 
he find ; and always King Pellam followed him, and at the last he 
entered into a chamber that was marvellously well dight and 
richly, and a bed arrayed with cloth of gold, the richest that 
might be thought, and one lying therein, and thereby stood a 
table of clean gold, with four pillars of silver that bear up the 
table, and upon the table stood a marvellous spear, strangely 
wrought. And when Balin saw the spear, he gat it in his hand, 
and turned him to King Pellam, and smote him passingly sore 
with that spear, that King Pellam fell down in a swoon ; and 
therewith the castle rove and walls brake, and fell to the earth, 
and Balin fell down, so that he might not stir hand nor foot : 
and so the most part of the castle that was fallen down, through 
that dolorous stroke, lay upon King Pellam and Balin three 
days. 
XV. 

THEN Merlin came thither and took up Balin, and gat hima 
good horse, for his horse was dead, and bade him ride out of that 
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country. “I would have my damsel,” said Balin. “Lo,” said 
Merlin, ‘where she lieth dead.” And King Pellam lay so many 
years sore wounded, and might never be whole till Galahad, the 
haughty prince, healed him in the quest of the Sancgreal ; for 
in that place was part of the blood of our Lord Jesus Christ, that 
Joseph, of Arimathy, brought into this land, and there himself 
Jay in that rich bed. And that was the same spear that Longius 
smote our Lord to the heart; and King Pellam was nigh of 
Joseph’s kin, and that was the most worshipful man that lived in 
those days: and great pity it was of his hurt, for the stroke 
turned him to great dole, vexation, and grief. Then departed 
Balin from Merlin, and said, ‘“‘ In this world we shall never meet 
more.” So he rode forth through the fair countries and cities, 
and found the people dead on every side. And all that were 
alive, cried, “O Balin! thou hast caused great damage in these 
countries, for the dolorous stroke that thou gavest unto King 
Pellam, three countries are destroyed ; and doubt not but the 
vengeance will fall on thee at the last.” When Balin was past 
the countries he was passing faint ; so he rode eight days ere he 
met with adventures, and at the last he came into a fair forest, ina 
valley, and was aware of a tower, and there beside he saw a 
great horse of war tied to a tree, and there beside sat a fair 
knight on the ground, and made great mourning: and he was a 
likely man, and well made. Balin said, ‘“ God save you, why be 
ye so heavy? tell me, and I will amend it, and I may to my 
power.” “Sir knight,” said he, “again thou doest me great 
grief ; for I was in merry thoughts, and now thou puttest me to 
more pain.” Balin went a little from him, and looked on his 
horse. Then Balin heard him say thus: “Ah! fair lady, why 
have ye broken my promise; for ye promised me to meet me 
here by noon, and I may curse you that ever ye gave me this 
sword ; for with this sword I will slay myself.” And he pulled 
it out, and therewith Balin started to him, and took him by the 
hand. “Let go my hand,” said the knight, “or else I shall 
slay thee.” “That shall not need,” said Balin, “for I shall 
promise you my help to get you your lady, if you will tell me 
where she is?” “ What is your name?” said the knight. “My 
name is Balin le Savage.” “Ah! sir, I know you well enough ; 
you are the knight with the two swords, and the man of most 
prowess of your hands living.” “What is your name?” said 
Balin. “My name is Garnish of the Mount, a poor man’s son ; 
but, by my prowess and hardiness, a duke hath made me a 
knight, and gave me lands: his name is Duke Hermel, and his 
daughter is she that I love, and she me, as I deemed.” ‘“ How 
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far is she hence?” said Balin. “But five miles,” said the 
knight. “ Now ride we hence,” said the two knights. So they 
rode more than a pace till that they came unto a fair castle, well 
walled and ditched. “JI will into the castle,” said Balin, “and 
look if she be there.” So he went in, and searched from 
chamber to chamber, and found her bed, but she was not there ; 
then Balin looked into a fair little garden, and, under a laurel- 
tree, he saw her lie upon a quilt of green samite, and a knight 
in her arms, fast halsing either other, and under their heads 
grass and herbs. When Balin saw her lie so with the foulest 
knight that ever he saw, and she a fair lady, then Balin went 
through all the chambers again, and told the knight how he 
had found her as she had slept fast; and so brought him to 
the place where she lay fast sleeping. 
XVI 


AND when Garnish beheld her so lying, for pure sorrow his 
mouth and nose brast out on bleeding, and with his sword he 
smote off both their heads ; and then he made sorrow out of 
measure, and said, “Oh! Balin, much sorrow hast thou brought 
to me; for hadst thou not showed me that sight, I should have 
passed my sorrow.” ‘ Forsooth,” said Balin, “I did it to this 
intent, that it should assuage thy courage, and that ye might see 
and know their falsehood, and to cause you to leave that lady’s 
love. God knoweth I did none other but as I would you did to 
me.” ‘ Alas!” said Garnish, “‘now is my sorrow double that 
I may not endure, now have I slain that I most loved in all my 
life.” And therewith suddenly he rove himself on his own sword 
unto the hilt. When Balin saw that, he dressed him from 
thence, lest folks should say that he had slain them ; and so he 
rode forth, and within three days he came by a cross, and 
thereon was letters of gold written, that said, “It is not fora 
knight alone to ride towards this castle.” Then saw he an old 
hoary gentleman coming toward, that said, “ Balin le Savage, 
thou passeth thy bounds this way; therefore turn again, and it 
will avail thee.” And he vanished away anon, and so he heard 
a horn blow, as it had been the death of a beast. ‘“* That blast,” 
said Balin, “is blown for me ; for I am the prize, and yet am I 
not dead.” And therewith he saw a bundred ladies and many 
knights that welcomed him with fair semblance, and made him 
passing good cheer unto his sight, and led him into the castle, 
and there was dancing and minstrelsy, and all manner of joy. 
Then the chief lady of the castle, said, “ Knight with the two 
swords, ye must have a do and joust with a knight hereby that 
keepeth an island ; for there may no man pass this way, but he 
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may joust, or he pass.” “That is an unhappy custom,” said 
Balin, “that a knight may not pass this way, but if he joust.” 
“Ye ‘shall have a do but with one knight,” said the lady. 
“Well,” said Balin, “since I shall thereto, I am ready ; but 
travelling men are often weary, and their horses also: but 
though my horse be weary, my heart is not weary, I would be 
fain there my death should be.” “Sir,” said a knight to Balin, 
““me thinketh your shield i is not good, "I will lend you a bigger ; 

thereof, I pray you.” And so “he took the shield that was 
unknown, and left his own, and so rode unto the island, and put 
him and his horse in a great boat. And when he came on the 
other side he met with a damsel, and she said, “O knight, 
Balin, why have you left your own shield ; alas! ye have put 
yourself in great danger: for by your shield you should have 
been known. It is great pity of you as ever was of knight, for 
of prowess and hardiness thou hast no fellow living.” “Me 
repenteth,” said Balin, “that ever I came within this country : 
but I may not turn now again for shame, and what adventure 
shall fall to me, be it life or death, I will take the adventure that 
shall come to me.” And then he looked on his armour, and 
understood he was well armed, and therewith blessed him, and 
mounted upon his horse. 

XVII. 

THEN afore him he saw come riding out of a castle, a knight, 
and his horse trapped all in red, and himself in the same colour. 
And when this knight in the red beheld Balin, him thought that 
it should be his brother Balin, because of his two swords; but 
because he knew not his shield, he deemed that it should not 
be. And so they couched their spears, and came marvellously 
fast together, and smote either other in the shields; but their 
spears and their course was so big that it bare down horse and 
man, so that they lay both in a swoon; but Balin was sore 
bruised with the fall of his horse, for he was weary of travel. 
And Balan the first that rose on foot, and drew his sword, and 
went toward Balin, and he arose and went against him, but 
Balan smote Balin first, and he put up his shield, and smote him 
through the shield, and broke his helm ; then Balin smote him 
again with that unhappy sword, and well nigh had felled his 
brother Balan: and so they fought there together till their 
breaths failed. Then Balin looked up to the castle, and saw the 
towers stand full of ladies. So they went to battle again, and 
wounded each other grievously ; and then they breathed often- 
time, and so went to battle: that all the place there as they 
fought was red of their blood, And, at that time, there was none 
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of them both but they had smitten either other seven great 
wounds ; so that the least of them might have been the death of 
the mightiest giant in the world. Then they went to battle 
again so marvellously, that doubt it was to hear of that battle; 
for the great bloodshedding, and their hawberks unnailed, that 
naked they were on every side: at the last Balan, the younger 
brother, withdrew him a little, and Jaid him down. Then said 
Balin le Savage, “ What knight art thou? for ere now I found 
never no knight that matched me.” “My name is,” said he, 
“Balan, brother to the good knight Balin.” “Alas!” said Balin, 
“that ever I should see this day.” And therewith he fell back- 
ward ina swoon. Then Balan went on all four, feet and hands, 
and put off the helm of his brother, and might not know him by 
the visage, it was so full hewn and bebled ; but when he awoke, 
he said, “‘O Balan, my brother, thou hast slain me, and I thee, 
wherefore all the wide world shall speak of us both.” “Alas!” 
said Balan, “that ever I saw this day, that through mishap I 
might not know you; for I espied well your two swords, but 
because ye had another shield, I deemed you had been another 
knight.” “Alas!” said Balin, “all that made an unhappy 
knight in the castle, for he caused me to leave mine own shield 
to the destruction of us both; and if I might live I would 
destroy that castle for the ill customs.” ‘“* That were well done,” 
said Balan, “for I had never grace to depart from them, since that 
I came hither, for here it happened me to slay a knight that 
kept this island, and since might I never depart, and no more 
should ye, brother, and ye might have slain me, as ye have, and 
escaped yourself with your life.” Right so came the lady of the 
tower with four knights and six ladies, and six yeomen unto 
them, and there she heard how they made their mourn either to 
other, and said, “‘ We came both out of one womb, and so shall 
we lie both in one pit.” So Balan prayed the lady of her gentle- 
ness, for his true service, that she would bury them both in that 
place there the battle was done. And she granted them, with 
weeping cheer, and said, “It should be done richly, and in the 
best manner.” ‘“‘ Now will ye send for a priest, that we may 
receive the sacrament and blessed body of our Lord Jesus 
Christ.” ‘ Yea,” said the lady, “it shall be done.” And so she 
sent for a priest, and gave them their rites. ‘“ Now,” said Balin, 
“when we are buried in one tomb, and the inscription made 
over us how two brethren slew each other, there will never good 
knight, nor good man, see our tomb, but they will pray for our 
souls.” And so all the ladies and gentlewomen wept for pity. 
And anon Balan died, but Balin died not till the midnight after, 
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and so were buried both; and the lady let make an inscription 
of Balan, how he was there slain by the hands of his own 
brother: but she knew not Balin’s name. 


XVIII. 


ON the morrow came Merlin, and let write Balin’s name upon 
the tomb, with letters of gold: ‘‘ Here lieth Balin le Savage, 
that was the knight with the two swords, and he that smote the 
dolorous stroke.” Merlin let make there also a bed, that there 
should never man lie in but he went out of his wit ; yet Launce- 
lot du Lake fordid that bed through his nobleness. And anon, 
after as Balin was dead, Merlin took his sword, and took off 
the pommel, and set on another pommel. Then Merlin had 
a knight that stood afore him to handle that sword, and he 
assayed, but he could not handle it. Then Merlin laughed. 
“Why laugh ye?” said the knight. ‘‘ This is the cause,” said 
Merlin : “there shall never no man handle this sword but the 
best knight of the world, and that shall be Launcelot, or else 
Galahad, his son; and Launcelot, with his sword, shall slay the 
man that in this world he loved best, that shall be Sir Gawaine.” 
All this he let write in the pommel of the sword. Then Merlin 
let make a bridge of iron and of steel into that island, and it 
was but half-a-foot broad : and there shall never man pass that 
bridge, nor have hardiness to go over, but if he were a passing 
good man, and a good knight, without treachery or villainy. 
Also, the scabbard of Balin’s sword, Merlin left it on this side 
the island, that Galahad should find it. Also, Merlin let make, 
by his subtlety and craft, that Balin’s sword was put in marble 
stone, standing upright, as great as a millstone, and the stone 
hoved always above the water, and did many years: and so, 
by adventure, it swam down the stream to the city of Camelot. 
And that same day Galahad, the haughty prince, came with 
King Arthur ; and so Galahad brought with him the scabbard, 
and achieved the sword that was there in the marble stone, 
hoving upon the water; and, on Whitsunday, he achieved the 
sword as it is rehearsed in the book of the Sanggreal. Soon after 
this was done Merlin came to King Arthur, and told him of the 
dolorous stroke that Balin gave to King Pellam, and how Balin 
and Balan fought together the marvailest battle that ever was 
heard of, and how they were buried both in one tomb. “ Alas,” 
said King Arthur, ‘this is the greatest pity that ever I heard 
tell of two knights; for in the world I know not such two 
knights as they were.” Thus endeth the tale of Balin and 
Balan, two brethren, born in Northumberland, good knights. 
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THE BOOK OF THE ROUND TABLE AND THE 
THREE QUESTS. 


If, 


ry] N the beginning of King Arthur, after that he was 
4, chosen king by adventure and by grace, for the 
most part the barons knew not that he was Uther 
Pendragon’s son, but as Merlin made it openly known. 
But yet many kings and lords made great war 
against him for that cause, but King Arthur full well overcame 
them all; for the most part of the days of his life he was much 
ruled by the counsel of Merlin. So it befell on a time that King 
Arthur said unto Merlin, “ My barons will let me have no rest, 
but needs they will have that I take a wife, and I will none 
take but by thy counsel and by thine advice.” “It is well 
done,” said Merlin, “that ye take a wife, for a man of your 
bounty and nobleness should not be without a wife. Now 
is there any fair lady that ye love better that another?” 
“Yea,” said King Arthur, “I love Guenever, the king’s 
daughter,—Leodegraunce, of the land of Cameliard, which 
Leodegraunce holdeth in his house the Table Round that ye 
told he had of my father, Uther. And this damsel is the most 
gentlest and fairest lady that I know living, or yet that I ever 
could find.” “ Sir,’ said Merlin, “as of her beauty and fairness 
she is one of the fairest that live: but, and ye loved her not so 
well as ye do, I would find you a damsel, of beauty and of 
goodness, that should like you, and should please you, and your 
heart were not set ; but there as a man’s heart is set, he will be 
loth to return.” ‘That is truth,” said King Arthur. But 
Merlin warned the King privily, that Guenever was not whole 
some for him to take to wife, for he warned him that Launcelot 
should love her, and she him again ; and so he turned his tale 
to the adventures of the Sancgreal. Then Merlin desired of the 
King to have men with him that should inquire of Guenever 

and so the King granted him. And Merlin went forth to King 
Leodegraunce of Cameliard, and told him of the desire of the 
King; that he would have to his wife Guenever his daughter. 
“That is to me,” said King Leodegraunce, “the best tidings 
that ever I heard, that so worthy a king of prowess and 
nobleness will wed my daughter : and, as for my lands, I will 
give him, wished I that it might please him, but he hath lands 
enough, he needeth none; but I shall send him a gift that 
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shall please him much more, for I shall give him the Table 
Round, the which Uther Pendragon gave me; and, when it 
is full complete, there is a hundred knights and fifty : and, as 
for a hundred good knights, I have myself, but I lack fifty, for 
so many have been slain in my days.” And so King Leode- 
graunce delivered his daughter, Guenever, unto Merlin, and the 
Table Round, with the hundred knights: and so they rode freshly, 
with great royalty, what by water, and what by land, till they 
came that night unto London. 


le 


WHEN King Arthur heard of the coming of Guenever, and 
the hundred knights of the Round Table, he made great joy for 
their coming, and said, openly, “This fair lady is passing wel- 
come to me, for I loved her long, and therefore there is nothing 
so pleasing to me: and these knights with the Round Table 
please me more than right great riches.” Then in all haste the 
King did ordain for the marriage and coronation, in the most 
honourable wise that could be devised. “Now, Merlin,” 
said King Arthur, “go thou and espy me in all this land fifty 
knights, that be of most prowess and worship.” Within short 
time Merlin made the best speed he might, and found twenty- 
eight good knights, but no more could he find. Then the 
Archbishop of Canterbury was sent for, and he blessed the 
sieges of his Round Table with great royalty and devotion ; 
and there sat the twenty-eight knights in their sieges. And 
when this was done, Merlin said, “ Fair sirs, ye must all arise 
and come unto King Arthur, for to do him homage; he will 
have the better will to maintain you.” And so they arose and 
did their homage ; and, when they were gone, Merlin found in 
the sieges letters of gold, that told the knights’ names that had 
sitten therein. But two sieges were void. And so anon came 
young Gawaine, and asked the King a gift. ‘‘ Ask,” said the 
King, “and I shall grant it you.” “Sir, I ask that ye will make 
me knight the same day that ye shall wed fair Guenever.” “I 
will do it with a good-will,” said King Arthur, ““and do to you 
all the worship that I may; for I must so do, by reason you 
are my nephew and sister’s son.” 


U8 


FORTHWITHAL there came a poor man into the court, and 
brought with him a fair young man, of eighteen years of age, 
riding upon a lean mare. And the poor man asked all men 
that he met, “ Where shall I find King Arthur?” ‘ Yonder he 
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is,” said the knights ; “wilt thou anything with him?” “ Wiens 
said the poor man, “therefore I came hither.” Anon, as he 
came before the King, he saluted him, and said, “O King 
Arthur, the flower of all knights and kings, I beseech Jesus 
save thee. Sir, it was told me, that at this time of your mar- 
riage ye would give any man the gift that he would ask, except 
it were unreasonable.” ‘ That is truth,” said the King, “such 
cries I let make; and that will I hold, so it impair not my 
realm nor mine estate.” ‘“ Ye say well and graciously,” said 
the poor man. “Sir, I ask nothing else but that ye will make 
my son here a knight.” “It is a great thing that thou askest of 
me,” said the King. “What is thy name?” said the King to 
the poor man, “Sir, my name is Aries, the cowherd.” 
“Whether cometh this of thee, or of thy son?” said the King. 
“ Nay, sir,” said Aries, “this desire cometh of my son, and not 
of me. For I shall tell you, I have thirteen sons, and all they 
will fail to what labour I put them to, and will be right glad to. 
do labour ; but this child will do no labour for me, for any thing 
that my wife or I may do, but always he will be shooting, or 
casting of darts, and glad to see battles, and to behold knights : 
and always, both day and night, he desireth of me that he might 
be made a knight.” ‘‘ What is thy name?” said the King to the 
young man, ‘“Sir,mynameis Tor.” The King beheld him fast, 
and saw he was passingly well visaged, and passingly well made of 
his years. ‘“ Well,” said King Arthur to Aries, the cowherd, “fetch 
all thy sons afore me, that I may see them.” Andso the poor man 
did, and all were shapen much like the poor man ; but Tor was 
not like none of them all, in shape nor in countenance, for he 
was much more than any of them. ‘ Now,” said King Arthur 
unto Aries, the cowherd, “where is that sword that he shall 
be made knight withal?” “It is here,” said Tor. “Take it 
out of the sheath,” said the King, “and require me to make you 
a knight.” Then Tor alighted off his mare, and pulled out his 
sword, kneeling, requiring the King that he would make him 
knight, and that he might be aknight of the Round Table. “As 
for a knight I will make you,” and therewith smote him in the 
neck with the sword, saying, “ Be ye a good knight: and so I 
pray to God ye may be ; and if ye be of prowess, and of worthi- 
ness, ye shall be a knight of the Round Table.” “ Now, Mer- 
lin,” said King Arthur, “say whether this Tor shall be a good 
knight or no.” ‘Yea, sir, he ought to be a good knight, for he 
is come of as good a man as any is on live, and of king’s blood.” 
“ How so, sir?” said the King. “I shall tell you,” said Merlin: 
“this poor man, Aries, the cowherd, is not his father, he is 
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nothing like to him; for King Pellinore is his father.” “TI 
suppose nay,” said the cowherd. “Fetch thy wife afore me,” 
said Merlin, “and she shall not say nay.” Anon the wife was 
fetched, which was a fair housewife, and there she answered 
Merlin full womanly ; and there she told the King and Merlin, 
that when she was a maid, and went to milking, “there met 
with me a stern knight, and he begot my son Tor; and he took 
from me my greyhound, that I had at that time with me, and 
said that he would keep the greyhound for my love.” “Ah!” 
said the cowherd, “I weened not this; but I may believe it 
well, for the boy had never no likeness to me” “ Sir,” said Tor 
to Merlin, “dishonour not my mother.” “Sir,” said Merlin, 
“it is more for your worship than hurt ; for your father is a good 
man, and a king, and he may right well advance you and your 
mother ; for ye were begotten or ever she was wedded.” “That 
is truth,” said the wife. “It is the less grief to me,” said the 
cowherd. 


AVS 


So on the morrow King Pellinore came to the court of King 
Arthur, which had great joy of him, and told him of Tor, how 
he was his son, and how he had made him knight at the request 
of the cowherd. When King Pellinore beheld Tor, he pleased 
him much. So the King made Gawaine knight, but Tor was the 
first that he made at the feast. ‘“ What is the cause,” said King 
Arthur, “that there be two places void in the sieges?” “ Sir,” 
said Merlin, “there shall no man sit in those places but they 
that shall be of most worship. But in the Siege Perilous, there 
shall no man sit therein but one ; and if there be any so hardy 
to do it, he shall be destroyed ; and he that shall sit there shall 
have no fellow.” And therewith Merlin took King Pellinore by 
the hand, and, in the one hand next the two sieges and the 
Siege Perilous, he said, in open audience : “ This is your place, 
and best he be worthy to sit therein of any that is here.” 
Thereat had Sir Gawaine great envy, and said to Gaheris, his 
brother, “ Yonder knight is put unto great worship ; the which 
grieveth me sore, for he slew our father, King Lot, therefore I 
will slay him,” said Sir Gawaine, “with a sword that was sent 
me, which is passing trenchant.” ‘Ye shall not do so,” said 
Gaheris, “at this time ; for at this time I am but a squire, and, 
when I am made knight, I will be avenged on him; and there- 
fore, brother, it is best ye suffer till another time, that we have 
him out of the court, for and we did so now, we should trouble 
this high feast.” “T will well,” said Sir Gawaine, “as ye will.” 
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THEN was the high feast made ready,and the King was wedded 
at Camelot unto dame Guenever, in the church of St. Stevens, 
with great solemnity ; and, as every man was set after his 
degree, Merlin went unto all the knights of the Round Table, 
and bid then sit still, and that none should remove, “ for ye 
shall see a marvellous adventure.” Right so as they sat, there 
came running in a white hart into the hall, and a white brachet 
next him, and thirty couple of black running hounds came after 
with a great cry, and the hart went about the Table Round ; 
as he went by the other tables, the white brachet caught him by 
the buttock, and pulled out a piece, wherethrough the hart 
leapt a great leap, and overthrew a knight that sat at the table’s 
side ; and therewith the knight arose and took up the brachet, 
and so went forth out of the hall, and took his horse, and rode 
his way with the brachet. Right soon anon came ina lady on 
a white palfrey, and cried aloud to King Arthur, “Sir, suffer 
me not to have this despite, for the brachet was mine that the 
knight led away.” “I may not do therewith,” said the King. 
With this there came a‘knight riding all armed, on a great 
horse, and took the lady with him by force ; and she cried and 
made great moan. When she was gone, the King was glad, 
because she made such a noise. “ Nay,” said Merlin, “‘ ye may 
not leave these adventures so lightly, for these adventures 
must be brought again, or else it would be disworship to you, 
and to your feast.” “I will,” said the King, “that all be done 
by your advice.” “Then,” said Merlin, “let call Sir Gawaine, 
for he must bring again the white hart ; also, sir, ye must let 
call Sir Tor, for he must bring again the brachet and the knight, 
or else slay him ; also, let call King Pellinore, for he must bring 
again the lady and the knight, or else slay him; and these 
three knights shall do marvellous adventures or they come 
again.” Then were they called all three, as it is rehearsed 
afore, and every each of them took their charge, and armed 
them surely. But Sir Gawaine had the first, request, and 


therefore we will begin at him. 


VI. 


SIR GAWAINE rode more than a pace, and Gaheris, his 
brother, rode with him instead of a squire, for to do him service, 
So as they rode they saw two knights fight on horseback passing 
sore ; so Sir Gawaine and his brother rode between them, and 
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asked them for what cause they fought so? The one knight 
answered and said, “ We fight for a simple matter, for we be 
two brethren, and born and begotten of one man and of one 
woman.” “Alas,” said Sir—Gawaine, “why do ye so?” 
“ Sir,” said the elder, “there came a white hart this way this 
day, and many hounds chased him, and a white brachet was 
always near him; and we understood it was adventure made 
for the high feast of King Arthur; and, therefore, I would have 
gone after to have won me worship, and here my younger 
brother said he would go after the hart, for he was a better 
knight than I, and for this cause we fell at debate ; and so 
we thought to. prove which of us both was better knight.” 
“This is a simple cause,” said Sir Gawaine; “strange men 
ye should debate with, and not brother with brother ; there- 
fore, and if ye will do by my counsel, I will have ado with you ; 
that is, ye shall yield you unto me, and that ye go unto King 
Arthur, and yield you unto his grace.” “ Sir knight,” said the 
two brethren, “ we are sore fought, and much blood have we lost 
through our wilfulness; and, therefore, we would be loth to 
have ado with you.” “Then do as I will have you,” said Sir 
Gawaine. “We will agree to fulfil your will; but by whom 
shall we say that we be thither sent?” ‘“ Ye may say, by the 
knight that followeth the quest of the white hart. Now what 
is your names?” said Sir Gawaine.” “ Sorlouse of the Forest,” 
said the elder: “and my name is,” said the younger, “ Brian of 
the Forest.” And so they departed and went to the King’s 
court, and Sir Gawaine went in his quest, and as Sir Gawaine 
followed the hart by the cry of the hounds, even afore him there 
was a great river, and the hart swam over ; and as Sir Gawaine 
would have followed after, there stood a knight on the other side 
and said, “Sir knight, come not over after the hart, but if thou 
wilt joust with me” “T will not fail as for that,” said Sir 
Gawaine, “to follow the quest that I am in.” And so he made 
his horse to swim over the water ; and anon they got their 
spears, and ran together full hard ; but Sir Gawaine smote him off 
his horse, and then he turned his horse, and bid him yield him. 
“Nay,” said the knight, “not so, though thou have the better 
of me on horseback, I pray thee, valiant knight, alight on foot, and 
match we together with swords.” “What is your name, ”” said 
Sir Gawaine. “Allardin of the Isles,” said the other. Then 
either dressed their shields and smote together, but Sir Gawaine 
smote him through the helm so hard, that it went to the brains, 
and the knight fell down dead. “Ah!” said Gaheris, “that 
was a mighty stroke of a young knight.” 
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VII. 


THEN Sir Gawaine and Sir Gaheris rode more than a pace 
after the white hart, and let slip at the hart three couple of grey- 
hounds ; and so they chased the hart into the castle, and in the 
chief place of the castle they slew the hart that Sir Gawaine and 
Gaheris followed after. Right so there came a knight out of a 
chamber, with a sword in his hand, and slew two of the hounds, 
even in the sight of Sir Gawaine, and the remnant, he chased 
them with his sword out of the castle. And when he came 
again he said, “Oh! my white hart! me repenteth that thou 
art dead, for my sovereign lady gave thee to me ; and evil have 
I kept thee, and thy death shall be dear bought and I live.” 
And anon he went into his chamber and armed him, and came 
out fiercely, and there he met with Sir Gawaine. “ Why have 
youslain my hounds?” said Sir Gawaine, “ for they did but their 
kind, and I had rather ye had worked your anger upon me than 
the dumb beasts.” “Thou sayest truth,” said the knight, “I 
have avenged me on thy hounds, and so as | will be on thee or 
thou go.” Then Sir Gawaine alighted on foot, and dressed his 
shield, and they stroke mightily, and clave their shields, and 
stunned their helms, and brake their hawberks, that the blood 
ran down to their feet. At the last, Sir Gawaine smote the 
knight so hard, that he fell to the earth ; and then he cried 
mercy, and yielded him, and besought him as he was a knight, 
and gentleman, to save his life. ‘Thou shalt die,” said Sir 
Gawaine, “for slaying of my hounds.” “TI will make amends 
unto my power,” said the knight. Sir Gawaine would no mercy 
have, but unlaced his helm to have stricken off his helm : right 
so came his lady out of her chamber and fell over him, and so 
he smote off her head by misadventure. ‘ Alas!” said Gaheris, 
“that is foul and shamefully done, that shame shall never from 
you : also, ye should give mercy unto them that ask mercy ; for 
a knight without mercy is without worship.” Sir Gawaine was 
so astonished at the death of this fair lady, that he wist not 
what he did; and said to the knight, “Arise, I will give thee 
mercy.” “Nay, nay,” said the knight, “I take no force of 
mercy now, for thou hast slain my love and my lady, that I 
loved best of all earthly things.” Me repenteth it sore,” said 
Sir Gawaine, “for I thought to have stricken at thee: but now 
thou shalt go unto King Arthur, and tell him of thine adventures, 
and how thou art overcome by the knight that went in the quest 
of the white hart.” “I take no force,” said the knight, “ whether 
I live or die.” But, for dread of death, he swore to go unto King 
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Arthur ; and he made him for to bear one greyhound before him 
upon his horse, and another behind him also. “ What is your 
name,” said Gawaine, “or we depart?” “My nameis,” said the 
knight, “ Ablamore of the Marsh.” So he departed towards 
Camelot, 


VIII. 


AND Sir Gawaine went into the castle, and made him ready to 
lay there all night, and would have unarmed him, “ What will 
ye do?” said Gaheris; “ will ye unarm you in this country? ye 
may well think that ye have many enemies here about.” They 
had no sooner said that word, but there came four knights well 
armed, and assailed Sir Gawaine hard, and said thus unto him: 
“ Thou new-made knight, thou hast shamed thy knighthood, for 
a knight without mercy is dishonoured. Thou hast also slain a 
fair lady, which is unto thee great shame for evermore ; and, 
doubt thou not, thou shalt have great need of mercy or thou 
depart from us.” And therewith one of them smote Sir Gawaine 
such a stroke, that he had nigh felled him to the earth, and 
Gaheris smote him again sore; and so they were on the one 
side, and on the other, that Sir Gawaine and Gaheris were in 
great jeopardy of their lives, and one of them, with a bow and 
archer, smote Sir Gawaine through the arm, that it grieved him 
wondrous sore. And, as they should have been both slain, 
there came four ladies, and besought the knights of grace for 
Sir Gawaine. And goodly, at the request of the ladies, they 
gave Sir Gawaine and Gaheris their lives, and made them to 
yield them as prisoners ; then Sir Gawaine and Gaheris made 
great moan. “Alas” said Sir Gawaine, “mine arm grieveth 
me sore—I am like to be maimed ;” and so made his complaint 
piteously. On the morrow early came one of the four ladies to 
Sir Gawaine, which had heard all his complaints, and said, “ Sir 
knight, what cheer?” ‘Not good,” said he. “It is your own 
default,” said the lady, “ for ye have done a passing foul deed 
in the slaying of the lady, which will be great villainy to you. 
But be ye not of King Arthur’s kin?” said the lady. “ Yes, 
truly,” said Gawaine. ‘What is your name?” said the lady, 
“ye must tell it or that ye pass.” “ My name is Gawaine, King 
Lot’s son, of Orkney, and my mother is King Arthur’s sister.” 
“Ah! then ye are nephew unto King Arthur,” said the lady, 
“and I shall so speak for you, that ye shall have conduct to go 
to King Arthur for his love.” And so she departed, and told 
the four knights how their prisoner was King Arthur’s nephew, 
“and his name is Gawaine, King Lot’s son, of Orkney.” Then 
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they gave him the head of the white hart, because it was in his 
quest. ‘Then anon they delivered Sir Gawaine under this pro- 
mise, that he should bear the dead lady with him in this 
manner: her head was hanged about his neck, and the whole 
body of her lay before him upon the mane of his horse : and in 
this manner he rode forth towards Camelot. And anon as he 
was come to the court, Merlin desired of King Arthur, that Sir 
Gawaine should be sworn to tell of all his adventures, and so he 
was ; and showed how he slew the lady, and how he would give 
no mercy to the knight, wherethrough the lady was villainously 
slain. Then the King and the Queen were greatly displeased 
with Sir Gawaine for the slaying of the lady : and, thereby, the 
ordinance of the Queen was set to an inquest of ladies on Sir 
Gawaine. And they judged him, ever while he lived to be with 
all ladies, and to fight for their quarrels, and that he should ever 
be courteous, and never to refuse mercy to him that asketh 
mercy. ‘Thus was Sir Gawaine sworn upon the four Evange- 
lists, that he would never be against ladies nor gentlewomen, 
but if he fought for a lady, and his adversary for another. And 
thus endeth the adventure of Sir Gawaine, which he did at the 
marriage of King Arthur. 
IX. 

THEN Sir Tor was ready, and he mounted on horseback, and 
rode forth his way a good pace after the knight with the brachet. 
And so as he rode, he met with a dwarf suddenly, which smote 
his horse on the head with a staff, that he went backward more 
than his spear’s length. “In what intent doest thou smite my 
horse?” said Sir Tor. “For thou shalt not pass this way,” said 
the dwarf ; “but that thou shalt first joust with yonder knights, 
that abide in yonder pavilions that thou seest.”. Then was Sir 
Tor ware where two pavilions were, and great spears stood out, 
and two shields hung on two trees by the pavilions. “I may 
not tarry,” said Sir Tor, “for I am in a quest which I must 
needs follow.” “Thou shalt not pass,” said the dwarf; and 
therewith he blew his horn. Then there came one armed on 
horseback, and dressed his shield, and came fast toward Sir 
Tor; and he dressed him against him, and so ran together, that 
Sir Tor bare him from his horse. And anon the knight yielded 
him to his mercy: “ But, sir, I have a fellow in yonder pavilion, 
tbat will have ado with you anon,” “He shall be welcome,” 
said Sir Tor. Then was he ware of another knight coming with 
great random, and each of them dressed to other, that marvel it 
was to see ; but the knight smote Sir Tor a great stroke in the 
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midst of the shield, that his spear all to-shivered, and Sir For 
smote him through the shield below, that it went through the 
side of the knight, but the stroke slew him not. And therewith 
Sir Tor alight, and smote him upon the helm a great stroke; and 
therewith the knight yielded him, and besought him of mercy. 
“T will well,” said Sir Tor, “but thou and thy fellow must go 
unto King Arthur, and yield you prisoners to him.” “By whom 
shall we say that we are thither sent?” “Ye shall say, by 
the knight that went with the brachet. Now what be your 
names?” said Sir Tor. “My name is,” said the one, “ Sir 
Felot of Langdoc.” ‘And my name is,” said the other, “ Sir 
Petipace of Winchelsea.” “Now go ye forth,” said Sir Tor: 
“God speed you and me.” Then came the dwarf, and said to 
Sir Tor, “I pray you to give me a gift.” “I will well,” said Sir 
Tor. “Iask no more,” said the dwarf, “but that ye will suffer 
me to do you service, for I will serve no more recreant knights.” 
“Then take a horse anon,” said Sir Tor, ‘“‘and come on and ride 
with me: I wot ye ride after the knight with the white brachet.” 
“IT shall bring you where he is,” said the dwarf. And so they 
rode through the forest, and at the last they were ware of two 
pavilions by a priory with two shields, and the one shield was 
renewed with white, and the other shield was red. 


X. 


THEREWITH Sir Tor alighted, and took the dwarf his spear, 
and so came to the white pavilion, and saw three damsels lie 
therein on a pallet sleeping. And then he went unto that other 
pavilion, and there he found a fair lady sleeping ; and there 
was the white brachet that bayed at her fast. And therewith 
anon the lady awoke and went out of the pavilion, and all her 
damsels : but anon as Sir Tor espied the white brachet, he took 
it by force, and took it to the dwarf. ‘What will ye do?” 
said the lady; “will ye take away my brachet from me?” 
“Yea,” said Sir Tor; “this brachet have I sought from King 
Arthur’s court to this place.” ‘“ Well,” said the lady, “ sir 
knight, ye shall not go far with it, but that ye shall be met 
withal or it be long, and also evil handled.” “TI shall abide it, 
what adventure soever cometh by the grace of God:” and so 
mounted upon his horse, and passed forth on his way toward 
Camelot ; but it was so near night that he might not pass but 
little further. “ Know ye any lodging?” said Sir Tor. “I know 
none,” said the dwarf; “but here beside is a hermitage, and 
there ye must take such lodgingas ye find.” And within awhile 
they came to the hermitage and took lodging. And there was 
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bread, and grass and oats for their horses ; soon it was sped, and 
full hard was their supper ; but there they rested them all the 
night till on the morrow, and heard a mass devoutly, and took 
their leave of the hermit, and Sir Tor prayed the hermit to 
pray for him. He said he would, and betook him to God ; and 
so mounted on horseback, and rode toward Camelot a long 
while. - With that they heard a knight call loud that came after 
them, and said, “ Knight, abide and yield my brachet that thou 
tookest from my lady.” Sir Tor returned again and beheld 
him, and saw he was a seemly knight, and well horsed and 
armed at all points: then Sir Tor dressed his shield, and took 
his spear in his hand, and the other came fiercely upon him, 
and smote each other that both horse and men fell to the earth. 
Anon they lightly arose, and drew their swords as eagerly as 
two lions, and put their shields afore them, and smote through 
their shields, that the cantels fell off on both parties ; and also 
they brake their helms that the hot blood ran out, and the thick 
mails of their halberts they carved and rove asunder, that the 
hot blood ran to the ground, and they had both many great 
wounds, and were passing weary. But Sir Tor espied that the 
other knight fainted, and then he pursued fast upon him, and 
doubled his strokes, and made him fall to the ground on the 
one side. Then Sir Tor made him yield him. “ That will I 
not,” said Abellius, ‘while my life lasteth, and the soul within 
my body, unless that thou wilt give me the brachet.” “ That 
will I not do,” said Sir Tor, “for it was my quest to bring 
again the brachet and thee, or else slay thee.” 


XI. 

WITH that came a damsel riding upon a palfrey, as fast as 
she might drive, and cried with a loud voice unto Sir Tor. 
“ What will ye with me?” said Sir Tor. “I beseech thee,” said 
the damsel, “for King Arthur’s love, give me a gift ; I require 
thee, gentle knight, as thou art a gentleman.” ‘‘ Now,” said Sir 
Tor, “ask a gift, and I will give it you.” ‘‘ Gramercy,” said the 
damsel, “I ask the head of this false knight Abellius, for he is 
the most outrageous knight that liveth, and the greatest mur- 
derer.” “I am right sorry and loth,” said Sir Tor, “ of that gift 
which I have granted ; let him make you amends in that which 
he hath trespassed against you.” ‘“ He cannot make amends,” 
said the damsel, “for he hath slain mine own brother, which 
was a better knight than ever he was, and he had no mercy upon 
him; insomuch that I kneeled half-an-hour afore him in the 
mire, for to save my brother’s life, which had done him no 
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damage, but fought with by adventure of arms as knights 
adventurous do ; and for all that I could do or say, he smote 
off my brother’s head ; wherefore I require thee, as thou art a 
true knight, to give me my gift, or else I shall shame thee in all the 
court of King Arthur, for he is the falsest knight living, and a great 
destroyer of good knights.” Then when Abellius heard this he 
was sore afraid, and yielded him, and asked mercy. “I may 
not now,” said Sir Tor, “ but if I should be found false of my 
promise ; for when I would have taken you to mercy, ye would 
none ask, but if ye had the brachet again that was my quest.” 
And therewith he took off his helm, and he arose and fled, and 
Sir Tor after him, and smote off his head quite. ‘‘ Now, sir,” 
said the damsel, “it is near night, I pray you come and lodge 
with me here at my place, it is here fast by.” ‘Iwill well,” 
said Sir Tor, for his horse and he had fared evil sith they 
departed from Camelot. And so he rode with her, and had 
passing good cheer with her; and she had an old knight 
to her husband, which made him passing good cheer, and 
well eased Sir Tor and his horse. And on the morrow 
he heard mass, and brake his fast, and took his leave of 
the knight and of the lady, which besought him to tell them his 
name. “Truly,” said he, ““my name is Sir Tor, that late was 
made knight ; and this was the first request of arms that ever I 
did to bring again that this knight Abellius took away from 
King Arthur’s court.” “Oh! knight,” said the lady and her 
husband, “if ye come again here in our marches, come and see 
our poor lodging, and it shall be always at your commandment.” 
So Sir Tor departed, and came to Camelot on the third day by 
noon: and the King and the Queen, and all the court, was pass- 
ing glad of his coming, and made great joy that he was come 
again, for he went from the court with little succour; but that 
his father, King Pellinore, gave him an old courser, and King 
Arthur gave him armour and a sword, and else had he none 
other succour, but rode so forth himself alone. And then the 
King and the Queen, by Merlin’s advice, made him to swear to 
tell of his adventures, and so he told and made profess of his 
deeds, as it is afore rehearsed ; wherefore the King and the Queen 
made great joy. “Nay,” said Merlin, “these be but jests to 
that he shall do ; he shall prove a noble knight of prowess, as 
good as any is living, and gentle and courteous, aad full of good 
parts, and passing true of his promise, and never shall do 
outrage.” Where, through Merlin’s words, King Arthur gave 
him an earldom of lands that fell unto him: and here endeth 
the quest of Sir Tor, King Pellinore’s son. 
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XII. 


THEN King Pellinore armed him and mounted upon his horse 
and rode more than a pace after the lady that the knight led 
away. And so as he rode in the forest, he saw in a valley a 
damsel sit by a well side, and a wounded knight between her 
arms, and Sir Pellinore saluted her. And when she was ware 
of him, she cried overloud, “ Help me, knight, for Christ’s 
sake.” King Pellinore would not tarry, he was so eager in his 
quest ; and ever she cried more than a hundred times after help. 
And when she saw he would not abide, she prayed unto God for 
to send him as much need of help as she had, and that he 
might know it or he died. And as the book telleth, the knight 
died that lay there wounded ; wherefore the lady for pure 
sorrow slew herself with her love’s sword. So as King Pellinore 
rode in that valley, he met with a poor labouring man. “ Sawest 
thou not,” said King Pellinore, “a knight riding and leading 
away a lady?” “Yes,” said the poor man. “I saw that 
knight, and the lady that made great moan ; and yonder beneath 
in a valley there shall ye see two pavilions, and one of the 
knights of the pavilions challenged that lady of that knight, and 
said, ‘she was his near cousin, wherefore he should lead her no 
farther ;’ and so they waged in that quarrel, for the one said, ‘he 
would have her by force ;’ and the other said, ‘he would have 
the rule of her, because he was her kinsman, and would lead 
her to her friends ;’ for this quarrel I left them fighting, and if 
ye ride apace ye shall find them yet fighting, and the lady is in 
keeping with the squires in the pavilions.” ‘God thank thee,” 
said King Pellinore. Then he rode a gallop till that he had a 
sight of the two pavilions, and the two knights fighting. Anon 
rode he to the two pavilions, and saw the lady that was his 
quest, and said to her, ‘“ Fair lady, ye must come with me unto 
King Arthui’s court.” “Sir knight,” said the two squires that 
were with her, “yonder be two knights that fight for this lady, go 
thither and depart them, and be agreed with them, and then may 
ye have her at your own pleasure.” “ Ye say well,” said King 
Pellinore. And anon he rode between them, and parted them 
asunder, and asked the cause why they fought. ‘Sir knight,” 
said the one, “I shall tell you: this lady is my nigh kinswoman, 
mine aunt’s daughter ; and when I heard her complain that she 
was with him mauere her head, I waged battle to fight with him.” 
“ Sir knight,” said the other, whose name was Ontzlake, of Went- 
land, “this lady I gat by my prowess of arms, this day of King 
Arthur’s court.” “That is untruly said,” quoth King Pellinore, “for 
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ye came in there all suddenly, as we were at the high feast, and 
took away this lady or any man might make him ready ; and 
therefore it was my request for to bring her again, and you also, 
or else the one of us to abide in the field; therefore the lady 
shall go with me to King Arthur, or I shall die for it, for I have 
promised it unto him, and therefore fight no more for her, for 
none of you both shall have no part of her at this time; and if 
ye list to fight for her, fight with me, and I will defend her.” 
‘“‘ Well,” said the knight, “ make you ready, and we shall assail 
you with all our power.” And as King Pellinore would have put 
his horse from them, and alight on foot, Sir Ontzlake run his 
horse through with the sword, and said, ‘‘ Now art thou on foot 
as well as we.” And when King Pellinore saw that his horse was 
so slain, he was wrath, and then fiercely and lightly leapt from 
his horse, and in great haste drew out his sword and put his 
shield afore him, and said, “ Knight, keep well thy head ; for 
thou shalt have a buffet for the slaying of my horse.” So King 
Pellinore gave him such a stroke upon the helm that he clove 
down the head to the chin, and therewith he fell to the earth 
dead. 


XIII. 


AND then he turned him to that other knight that was sore 
wounded ; but when he had seen the buffet that the other had, 
he would not fight, but kneeled down and said, “Take my 
cousin, the lady, with you, at your request ; and I require you, 
as ye be a true knight, put her to no shame nor villainy,’ 
“What,” said King Pellinore, “will ye not fight for her?” “No, 
sir,” said the knight, “I will not fight with a knight of prowess 
as ye be.” “Well,” said King Pellinore, “ye say weil; I 
promise you she shall have no villainy by me, as I am a true 
knight. But now I lack a horse,” said King Pellinore, “I will 
have Ontzlake’s horse.” “ Ye shall not need,” said the knight ; 
“for I shall give you such a horse as shall please you, so that ye 
will lodge with me, for it is near night.” “I will well,” said 
King Pellinore, “ abide with you all night.” And there he had 
with him right good cheer, and fared of the best, with passing 
good wine, and had merry rest that night ; and on the morrow 
he heard a mass, and after dined, and then was brought him a 
fair bay courser, and King Pellinore’s saddle set upon him. 
“Now what shall I call you?” said the knight, “inasmuch as ye 
have my cousin at your desire of your quest.” “Sir, I shall tell 
you ; my name is Pellinore, king of the Isles, and knight of the 
Round Table.” “ Now I am glad,” said the knight, “that such 
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a noble man as ye shall have the rule of my cousin.” “What is 
now your name?” said King Pellinore: “I pray you tell me.” 
“Sir,” said he, “my name is Sir Meliot of Logurs, and this lady, 
my cousin, hight Nimue ; and the knight, that is in that other 
pavilion, is my sworn brother, a passing good knight, and his 
name is Brian of the Isles, and he is full loth to do any wrong, 
and full loth to fight with any man or knight ; but if he be 
sought upon, so that for shame he may not leave.” “It is 
marvel,” said King Pellinore, “that he will not have ado with 
me.” “Sir, he will not have ado with no man but if it be at his 
request.” “Bring him one of these to the court of King 
Arthur,” said King Pellinore. “Sir, we will come together.” 
“Ye shall be greatly welcome there,” said King Pellinore, “and 
also greatly allowed for your coming.” And so he departed 
with the lady, and brought her to Camelot. So, as they rode in 
a valley that was full of stones, the lady’s horse stumbled, and 
threw her down, wherewith her arm was sore bruised, and near 
she swooned for pain and anguish. ‘Alas! sir,” said the lady, 
“mine arm is out of joint, wherethrough I must needs rest me.” 
“Ye shall do well,” said King Pellinore. And so he alighted 
under a fair tree, whereas was fair grass, and he put his horse 
thereto, and so laid him-under the tree, and slept till it was nigh 
night, and when he awoke he would have ridden. “Sir,” said 
the lady, “it is so dark that ye may as well ride backward as 
forward.” So they abode still and make there their lodging. 
Then King Pellinore put off his armour, and then, a little before 
midnight, they heard the trotting of a horse. “Be ye still,” 
said King Pellinore, “for we shall hear of some adventure.” 


XIV. 

AND therewith he armed him. So, right even afore him, 
there met two knights; the one came from Camelot, and the 
other from the north, and either saluted other. ‘“ What tidings 
at Camelot?” said the one. ‘“ By my head,” said the other, 
“there have I been, and espied the court of King Arthur; and 
there is such a fellowship that they may never be broke, and 
well nigh all the world holdeth with King Arthur: for there is 
the flower of chivalry. Now for this cause I am riding into the 
north to tell our chieftains of the fellowship which is withholden 
with King Arthur.” “As for that,” said the other knight, “I 
have brought a remedy with me, that is the greatest poison that 
ever ye heard speak of, and to Camelot will I with it; for we 
have a friend right nigh King Arthur, and well cherished, that 
shall poison King Arthur: so he hath promised our chieftains, 
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and hath received great gifts for to do it.” “ Beware,” said the 
other knight, “of Merlin, for he knoweth all things by the 
devil’s craft ; therefore will I not let it,” said the knight. And 
so they departed in sunder. Anon after King Pellinore made 
him ready, and his lady, and rode towards Camelot; and as 
they came by the well, whereas the wounded knight was, and 
the lady, there he found the knight and the lady eaten with lions, 
or wild beasts, all save the head; wherefore he made great 
mourn, and wept passing sore, and said, “Alas! her life I 
might have saved ; but I was so fierce in my quest, therefore I 
would not abide.” “Wherefore make ye such dole?” said 
the lady. “I wot not,” said King Pellinore ; “but my heart 
mourneth sore for the death of this lady, for she was a passing 
fair lady, and a young.” ‘‘ Now shall ye do by mine advice,” 
said the lady: “take this knight, and let him be buried in a 
hermitage, and then take the lady’s head and bear it with you 
unto King Arthur’s court.” So King Pellinore took this dead 
knight on his shoulders, and had him to the hermitage, and 
charged the hermit wlth his corpse, and that service should be 
done for the soul, and take his harness for your labour and pain. 
“Tt shall be done,” said the hermit, “as I will answer to God.” 


XV. 

AND therewith they departed, and came whereas the head of 
the lady lay with fair yellow hair, which grieved King Pellinore 
passing sore when he looked upon it; for much he cast his 
heart on the visage. And so by noon they came to Camelot, 
and King Arthur and the Queen were passing glad of his coming 
to the court ; and there he was made to swear, upon the four 
Evangelists, for to tell all the truth of his quest, from the begin- 
ning unto the ending. ‘Ah! Sir Pellinore,” said the Queen, 
“ye were greatly to blame that ye saved not the lady’s life.” 
“Madam,” said King Pellinore, “ye were greatly to blame and 
if ye would not save your own self and ye might: but, saving 
your honour, I was so furious in my quest that I would not 
abide, and that repenteth me, and shall do all the days of my 
life.” “Truly,” said Merlin, “ye ought sore to repent it ; for 
the lady was your own daughter, born of the Lady of the Rule, 
and that knight that was dead was her love, and should have 
wedded her, and he was a right. good knight of a young man, 
and would have proved a good man, and to this court was he 
coming, and his name is Sir Miles of the Launds, and a knight 
came behind him and slew him with a spear, and his name is 
Loraine le Savage, a false knight, and a very coward, and she for 
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great sorrow slew herself with his sword, and her name was 
Eleine ; and because ye would not abide and help her, ye shall 
see your best friend fail you when ye be in the greatest distress 
that ever ye were, or shall be in: and that penance God hath 
ordained you for that deed, that he that ye shall most trust to, 
of any man alive, he shall leave you there as ye shall be slain.” 
**Me forethinketh,” said King Pellinore, “that this shall betide 
me ; but God may well foredo all destinies.” 

Thus when the quest was done of the white hart that Sir 
Gawaine followed, and the quest of the brachet followed of Sir 
Tor, son unto King Pellinore, and the quest of the lady that the 
knight took away, the which King Pellinore at that time 
followed, then King Arthur established all his knights, and gave 
them lands, that were not rich of land, and charged them never 
to do outrage nor murder, and always to flee treason ; also by 
no means to be cruel, but to give mercy unto him that asked 
mercy, upon pain of forfeiture of their worship and lordship of 
King Arthur for evermore; and always to do ladies, damsels, 
and gentlewomen succour, upon pain of death: also that no 
man take no battles in a wrong quarrel for no law, nor for 
worldly goods. Unto this were all the knights sworn of the 
Round Table, both old and young; and every year they were 
sworn at the high feast of Pentecost. 


a - 


THE BOOK OF MORGAN LE FAY, AND THE 
THREE DAMSELS. 


Nie 


A HEN after these quests of Sir Gawaine, of Sir Tor, 
| and of King Pellinore, Merlin fell in a dotage on the 
damsel that King Pellinore brought to the court with 
him ; and she was one of the damsels of the lake, 
which hight Nimue. But Merlin would let her 
have no rest, but always he would be with her in every 
place ; and ever she made Merlin good cheer, till she had 
_ learned of him all manner of things that she desired, and 
he was so sore assotted upon her that he might not be from 
her. So, upon a time, he told unto King Arthur, “ That he 
should not endure long, and that, for all his crafts, he should 
be put in the earth quick.” And so he told the king many 
things that should befall ; but always he warned King Arthur to 
keep well his sword Excalibur, and the scabbard ; for he told 
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him how the sword and the scabbard should be stolen from him 
by a woman that he most trusted. Also he told King Arthur 
that he would miss him, yet had ye rather than all your lands to 
have me again. “Ah!” said the King, “since I know of your 
adventure purvey for it, and put away, by your crafts, that mis- 
adventure.” “Nay,” said Merlin, “it will not be.” And then 
he departed from King Arthur. And within a while the Lady 
of the Lake departed, and Merlin went evermore with her 
wheresoever she went. And oftentimes Merlin would have had 
her privily away by his subtle crafts ; and then she made him 
to swear that he should never do none enchantment upon her if 
he would have his will: and so he swore. : 

So she and Merlin went over the sea unto the land of Benwick, 
where King Ban was king, that had great war against King 
Claudas : and there Merlin spake with King Ban’s wife, a fair 
lady and a good, and her name was Elaine, and there he saw 
young Launcelot. There the Queen made great sorrow for the 
mortal war that King Claudas made on her lord and on her 
lands. “Take no heaviness,” said Merlin, “for this child, 
within these twenty years, shall revenge you on King Claudas, 
that all Christendom shall speak of it, and this same child shall 
be the most man of worship of this world; and I know well that 
his first name was Galahad, and sith ye have confirmed him 
Launcelot.” “That is truth,” said the Queen ; “his first name 
was Galahad.” “Oh! Merlin,” said the Queen, “ shall I live to 
see my son such a man of prowess?” “ Yea, lady, on my peril 
ye shall see it, and live after many winters.” And then, soon 
after, the Lady of the Lake and Merlin departed ; and by the way 
as they went Merlin showed her many wonders, and .came into 
Cornwall. And always Merlin lay about the lady ; and she was 
ever passing weary of him, and fain would have been delivered 
of him ; for she was afraid of him, because he was a devil’s son, 
and she could not put him away by any means. 

And so, upon a time, it happened that Merlin showed to her 
a rock where was a great wonder, and wrought by enchant- 
ment, which went under a stone. So, by her subtle craft and 
working, she made Merlin to go under the stone to let her wit 
of the marvels there ; but she wrought so there for him, that he 
came never out, for all the craft that he could do: and so she 
departed, and left Merlin. 

II. 

AND then King Arthur rode to Camelot, and there he made a 
solemn feast, with mirth and joy. So anon after he returned to 
Carlisle, and there came to King Arthur new tidings, that the 
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King of Denmark, and the King of Ireland his brother, and 
the King of Wales, and the King of Soleyse, and the King 
of the Isle of Longtainse; all these five knights, with a 
great host, were entered into King Arthur’s land, and 
burnt and slew all that they found afore them, both cities 
and castles, that it was great pity to see. “Alas!” said 
King Arthur, “yet had I never rest one month, sith I was 
crowned king of this land. Now shall I never rest till I meet 
with those kings in a fair field, and to that I make mine avow; 
for my true liege people shall not be destroyed in my default, go 
with me who will, and abide who will.” Then the King let write 
unto King Pellinore, and prayed him in all haste to make him 
ready, with such people as he might lightliest rear, and hie him 
after in all haste. All the barons were privily wrath that the 
King should depart so suddenly: but the King by no means 
would abide, but made writings unto them that were not there, 
and bade them hie after him such as were not at that 
time in the court. Then the King came to Queen Guen- 
ever, and said, “Lady, make you ready ; for ye shall go 
with me, for I may not long miss you: ye shall cause me to be 
the more hardier, what adventure soever befall me; I will not 
wit my lady to be in any jeopardy.” “Sir,” said she, “Iam at 
your command, and shall be ready what time soever ye be 
ready.” Soon the morrow the King and the Queen departed with 
such fellowship as they had, and came into the north in a forest 
beside the Humber, and there lodged them. When the tidings 
came to the five kings above said, that King Arthur was beside 
the Humber in a forest, there was a knight, brother unto one of 
the five kings, that gave them this counsel: “ Ye know well 
that King Arthur has with him the flower of chivalry of the 
world, as it is proved by the great battle he did with the 
eleven kings ; and, therefore, hie unto him night and day, till 
that we be nigh him ; for the longer he tarrieth the bigger he 
is, and we ever the weaker. And he is so courageous of him- 
self, that he is come to the field with little people : and, there- 
fore, let us set upon him or it be day, and we shall so slay of 
his knights that there shall not one escape.” 


Ill. 

UNTO this counsel the five kings assented ; and so they passed 
forth with their host through North Wales, and came upon King 
Arthur by night, and set upon his host, he and his knights being 
in their pavilions ; and King Arthur was unarmed, and had laid 
him to rest with the Queen. “Sirs,” said Sir Kaye, “it is not 
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good that we be unarmed.” “We shall have no need,” said Sir 
Gawaine and Sir Griflet, that lay in a little pavilion by the King. 
With that they heard a great noise, and many cried “ Treason !” 
“ Alas!” said King Arthur, “we are all betrayed. Unto arms, 
fellows!” cried he then. So they were anon armed at all 
points. Then came there a wounded knight unto King Arthur, 
and said to him, “‘ Sir, save yourself and my lady, the Queen ; 
for our host is destroyed, and much people of ours slain.” So 
anon the King, and the Queen, and three knights, rode towards 
the Humber to pass over it, and the water was so rough that 
they were afraid to pass over. ‘Now may ye choose,” said 
King Arthur, “whether ye will abide, and take the adventure 
upon this side ; for, and ye be taken, they will slay you.” “It 
were me rather,” said the Queen, “to die in the water, than for 
to fall into your enemies’ hands, and there to be slain.” And as 
they stood so talking Sir Kaye saw the five kings coming, on 
horseback, by themselves alone, with their spears in their hands, 
towards them. “Lo!” said Sir Kaye, “yonder be the five 
kings; let us go to them, and match them.” ‘“ That were folly,” 
said Sir Gawaine ; “for we are but four, and they be five.” 
“That is truth,” said Sir Griflet. “No force,” said Sir Kaye. 
“T will undertake two of them, and may ye three undertake the 
other three.” And therewith Sir Kaye let his horse run as fast 
as he might, and struck one of them through the shield and the 
body of a fathom deep, that the king fell to the earth stark dead. 
That saw Sir Gawaine, and ran unto another king so hard, that 
he smote him through the body; and therewith King Arthur 
ran to another, and smote him through the body with a spear, 
that he fell down to the earth dead ; then Sir Griflet ran to the 
fourth king, and gave him such a fall, that he broke his neck. 
Anon Sir Kaye ran unto the fifth king, and smote him so hard 
upon the helm, that the stroke cleaved the helm and the head 
to the shoulders. ‘“ That was well stricken,” said King Arthur, 
‘“‘and most worshipfully hast thou holden thy promise ; there- 
fore I shall honour thee as long as I live.” And therewith they 
set the Queen in a barge in the Humber ; but always Queen 
Guenever praised Sir Kaye for his noble deeds, and said, 
““ What lady that ye love, and she love you not again, she were 
greatly to blame ; and among ladies,” said the Queen, “I shall 
bear your noble fame ; for ye spake a great word, and fulfilled 
it worshipfully.” And therewith the Queen departed. Then the 
King and the three knights rode into the forest ; for there they 
supposed to hear of them that were escaped, and there King 
Arthur found the most part of his people, and told them all how 
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the five kings were dead: “and, therefore, let us hold to- 
gether till it be day, and when their host espy that their 
chieftains be slain, they will make such sorrow that they shall 
not be able to help themselves.” Right so as the King had said, 
so it was ; for when they found the five kings dead, they made 
such sorrow, that they fell down from their horses. Therewith 
came King Arthur, with a few people, and slew on the right 
hand and on the left, that well nigh there escaped no man; but 
all were slain to the number of thirty thousand men. And 
when the battle was all ended King Arthur kneeled down and 
thanked God full meekly ; and then he sent for the Queen, and 
she came anon, and made great joy for the victory of that 
dangerous battle. 


IV. 


THEREWITHAL came one to King Arthur, and told him that 
King Pellinore was within three miles with a great host, and 
said, “ Go unto him, and let him have knowledge how we have 
sped.” So within a while King Pellinore came with a great 
host, and saluted the people and the King: and there was great 
joy made on every side. Then King Arthur let search how 
much people of his party there was slain, and there were found 
not past a two hundred men slain, and eight knights of the 
Round Table in their pavilions. Then the King let rear and 
built, in the same place there-as the battle was done, a fair 
abbey, and endowed it with great livelihood, and let call it the 
Abbey of le Beale Adventure. But when some of them came 
into their countries, there as the five kings were kings, and told 
them how they were slain, there was made great sorrow. And 
when all King Arthur’s enemies (as the King of North Wales, 
and the King of the North) wist of the battle, they were passing 
heavy. And so the King returned to Camelot in haste; and 
when he was come to Camelot he called King Pellinore unto 
him, and said, “ Ye understand well that we have lost eight 
good knights of the Table Round ; and, by your advice, we will 
choose eight again of the best that we may find in this court.” 
“ Sir,” said King Pellinore, “I shall counsel you, after my con- 
ceit, the best: there are in your court right noble knights, both 
old and young ; and, therefore, by mine advice, ye shall choose 
the one half of old, aud the other half of young.” ‘‘ Which be 
the old?” said King Arthur. “Sir,” said King Pellinore, “me 
seemeth that King Urience, that hath wedded | your sister, 
Morgan le Fay ; and the King of the Lake ; and Sir Hervise de 
Revel, a noble knight ; and Sir Galagars, the fourth.” “ This 
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is well devised,” said King Arthur; “and right so shall it be.” 
“ Sir,” said King Pellinore, “the first is Sir Gawaine, your 
nephew, that is as good a knight of his time as any is in this 
land ; and the second, as me seemeth, is Sir Griflet le Fils de 
Dieu, that is a good knight, and full desirous in arms, and, who 
may see him live, he shall prove a good knight ; and the third, 
as me seemeth well worthy, is Sir Kaye, the seneschal; for 
many time she hath done full worshipful : and now at your last 
battle he did full honourably for to undertake to slay two 
kings.” “By my head,” said King Arthur, “he is best worthy 
to be a knight of the Round Table of any that ye have 
rehearsed, and he had done no more prowess all the days of 
my life.” 
V. 


THEN said King Pellinore, “ Now shall I put to you two 
knights, and ye shall choose which is most worthy, that is, Sir 
Bagdemagus and Sir Tor, my son. But because Sir Tor is my 
son, I may not praise him ; but else and he were not my son, I 
durst say that, of his age, there is not in this land a better knight 
than he is, nor of better conditions, and loth to do any wrong, 
and loth to take any wrong.” ‘By my head,” said King 
Arthur, “he is a passing good knight as any ye spake of this 
day, and that know I full well, for I have seen him proved ; and 
he saith little, but he doth much more; for I know none in all his 
court, and he were as well born on his mother’s side as he is on 
your side, that is like him of prowess and of might, and there- 
fore I will have him at this time, and leave Sir Bagdemagus till 
another time.” And when they were so chosen, by the assent of 
all the barons, so were there found in their sieges every knight’s 
name, as is afore rehearsed. And so were they set in their 
sieges ; whereof Sir Bagdemagus was wondrous wrath, that Sir 
Tor was so advanced, and therefore suddenly he departed from 
the court of King Arthur, and took his squire with him, and rode 
long in a forest, till they came to a cross, and there he alighted, 
and said his prayers devotedly. The meanwhile his squire 
found written upon the cross that Bagdemagus should never 
return again to the court till he had won a knight’s body of the 
Round Table, body for body. “Lo! sir,” said his squire, “here 
I find written of you ; therefore I bid you return again to the 
court.” “That shall I never,” said Bagdemagus, “till men 
speak of me great worship, and that I be worthy to be a knight 
of the Round Table.” And so he rode forth, and by the way he 
found a branch of a holy herb, that was the sign of the 
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Sancgreal, and no knight found such tokens but he were a good 
liver. So as Sir Bagdemagus rode to so many adventures, it 
happened him to come to the rock there as the Lady of the 
Lake had put Merlin under a stone, and there he heard him 
make great moan, wherefore Sir Bagdemagus would have 
helpen him, and went to the great stone, and it was so heavy 
that a hundred men might not lift it up. When Merlin wist that 
he was there, he bid him leave his labour, for all was in vain, 
and might never be helpen but by her that put him there ; and 
so Sir Bagdemagus departed, and did many adventures, and 
proved after a full good knight of prowess, and came again to 
the court of King Arthur, and was made knight of the Round 
Table. And so on the morrow there fell new tidings, and other 
adventures, 
VI. 


THEN it befell that King Arthur, and many of his knights, 
rode on hunting into a great forest, and it happened King 
Arthur, King Urience, and Sir Accolon, of Gaul, followed a 
great hart, for they three were well horsed, and they chased so 
fast that within awhile they three were ten miles from their 
fellowship, and at the last they chased so sore, that they slew 
their horses under them. Then were they all three on foot, and 
ever they saw the hart afore them, passing weary and ambushed. 
“What will ye do?” said King Arthur, “we are hard bested.” 
“Let us go on foot,” said King Urience, “till we may meet with 
some lodging.” Then were they ware of the hart, that lay on a 
great water bank, and a brachet biting upon his throat, and 
many other hounds came after. Then King Arthur blew the 
prize, and dight the hart there. Then King Arthur looked 
about him, and saw afore him, in a great water, a little ship, all 
appareled with silk, down to the water, and the ship came 
straight unto them, and landed on the sands. Then King 
Arthur went to the bank, and looked in, and saw none earthly 
creature therein. “ Sirs,” said the king, “‘come thence, and let 
us see what is in this ship.” So they went in all three, and 
found it richly hanged with cloth of silk; and by that time it 
was dark night, there suddenly were about them a hundred 
torches, set on all the sides of the shipboards, and gave a great 
light. And therewith came out twelve fair damsels, and saluted 
King Arthur on their knees, and called him by his name, and 
said he was welcome, and such cheer as they had he should 
have of the best. And the King thanked them fair. Therewith 
they led the King and his two fellows into a fair chamber, and 
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there was a cloth laid, richly beseen, of all that belonged to a 
table, and there they were served of all wines and meats that 
they could think of, that the King had great marvel: for he 
fared never better in his life for one supper. And so, when they 
had supped at their leisure, King Arthur was led into a 
chamber, a richer beseen chamber saw he never none, and so 
was King Urience served, and led into another chamber ; and 
Sir Accolon was led into the third chamber, passing rich and 
well beseen. And so were they laid in their beds right easily, 
and anon they fell on sleep, and slept marvellously sore all that 
night. And on the morrow King Urience was in Camelot, 
a-bed in his wife’s arms, Morgan le Fay : and when he awoke 
he had great marvel how he came there, for on the even afore 
he was about two days’ journey from Camelot. And also, when 
King Arthur awoke, he found himself in a dark prison, hearing 
about him many complaints of woeful knights. 


VII. 


THEN said King Arthur, “ What are ye that so complain?” 
“We are here twenty good knights prisoners,” said they, “and 
some of us have lain here seven years, and some more and 
some less.” ‘‘ For what cause?” said King Arthur. “ We shall 
tell you,” said the knights. “ The lord of this castle is named 
Sir Damas, and he is the falsest knight that liveth, and full of 
treason, and a very coward as any liveth; and he hath a 
younger brother, a good knight of prowess, his name is Sir 
Ontzlake, and this traitor, Damas, the elder, will give him no 
part of his livelihood, but that Sir Ontzlake keepeth through his 
prowess, and so he keepeth from him a full fair manor, and a 
rich ; and therein Sir Ontzlake dwelleth worshipfully, and is 
beloved of all the people and commonalty. And this Sir Damas, 
our master, is as evil beloved, for he is without mercy, and he 
is a very coward, and great war hath been between them both ; 
but Sir Ontzlake hath ever the better, and ever he proffereth 
Sir Damas to fight for the livelihood, body for body, but he will 
do nothing ; or else to find a knight to fight with him, unto that 
Sir Damas hath granted, to find a knight, but he is so evil, and 
hated, that there is no knight that will fight for him. "And 
when Sir Damas saw this, that there was no knight that would 
fight for him, he hath daily lain in a wait, with many knights 
with him, to take all the knights in this country, to see and espy 
their adventures ; he hath taken them by force, and brought 
them into his prison, and so he took us severally, as we rode on 
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our adventures ; and many good knights have died in this 
prison for hunger, to the number of eighteen knights ; and if 
any of us all that is here, or hath been, would have foughten 
with his brother Ontzlake, he would have delivered us ; but 
because this Sir Damas is so false, and so full of treason, we 
would never fight for him to die for it; and we be so lean 
for hunger, that we may hardly stand on our feet.” “God 
deliver you, for His mercy,” said King Arthur. Anon therewith 
came a damsel unto King Arthur, and asked him, ‘ What 


cheer?” “TJ cannot tell,” said he, “Sir,” quoth she, “and ye 
will fight for my lord, ye shall be delivered out of prison, or else 
ye shall never escape with your life.” “Now,” said King 


Arthur, “that is hard; yet had rather I to fight with a knight 
than to die in prison: if I may be delivered with this, and all 
these prisoners,” said King Arthur, “I will do the battle.” 
“Yes,” said the damsel. “Iam ready,” said King Arthur, “if 
I had a horse and armour.” ‘“ Ye shall lack none,” said the 
damsel. “Me seemeth, damsel, I should have seen you in 
the court of King Arthur.” ‘ Nay,” said the damsel, “I came 
never there ; I am the lord’s daughter of this castle.” Yet was 
she false, for she was one of the damsels of Morgan le Fay. 
Anon she went unto Sir Damas, and told him how he would do 
battle for him. And so he sent for King Arthur ; and when he 
came he was well coloured, and well made of his limbs, and 
that all the knights that saw him said it were a pity that such a 
knight should die in prison. So Sir Damas and he were agreed 
that he should fight for him, upon this covenant, that all the 
other knights should be delivered ; and unto that was Sir 
Damas sworn unto King Arthur, and also to do this battle to 
the uttermost. And with that all the twenty knights were 
brought out of the dark prison into the hall, and delivered ; 
and so they all abode to see the battle. 


VIII. 


TURN we unto Sir Accolon of Gaul, that when he awoke he 
found himself by a deep well side, within half-a-foot in great 
peril of death, and there came out of that fountain a pipe of 
silver, and out of that pipe ran water all on high in stone of 
marble. And when Sir Accolon saw this, he blessed him and 
said, ‘“‘ Jesus, save my lord, King Arthur, and King Urience, for 
these damsels in this ship have betrayed us ; they were devils 
and no women ; and if I may escape this misadventure, I shall 
destroy all where I may find these false damsels that use 
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enchantments.” And with that there came a dwarf with a great 
mouth and flat nose, and saluted Sir Accolon, and said how he 
came from Queen Morgan le Fay, “and she greeteth you well, 
and biddeth you to be strong of heart, for ye shall fight to- 
morrow with a knight at the hour of prime ; and, therefore, she 
hath sent you here Excalibur, King Arthur’s sword, and the 
scabbard ; and she desireth you, as you love her, that ye do the 
battle to the uttermost, without any mercy, like as ye have 
promised her when ye spake together in private ; and, what 
damsel that bringeth her the knight’s head that ye shall fight 
withal, she will make her a rich queen for ever.” ‘“ Now I 
understand you well,” said Sir Accolon, “I shall hold that I 
have promised her, now I have the sword. When saw ye my 
lady, Queen Morgan?” “Right late,” said the dwarf. Then 
Sir Accolon took him in his arms, and said, “Recommend me 
unto my lady, Queen Morgan, and tell her, that all shall be done 
as I have promised her, or else I will die for it. Now I 
suppose,” said Sir Accolon, “ she hath made all these crafts and 
enchantments for this battle.” ‘ Ye may well believe it,” said 
the dwarf. Right so came a knight and a lady with six squires, 
and saluted Sir Accolon, and prayed him to arise, and come and 
rest him at his manor. And so Sir Accolon mounted upon a 
spare horse, and went with the knight into a fair manor bya 
priory, and there he had passing good cheer. Then Sir Damas 
sent unto his brother, Sir Ontzlake, and bid him make him ready 
by to-morrow, at the hour of prime, and to be in the field to 
fight with a good knight, for he had found a knight that was 
ready to do battle at all points. When this word came unto Sir 
Ontzlake he was passing heavy, for he was wounded a little too 
sore through both his thighs with a spear, and made great moan, 
but for all he was wounded he would have taken the battle in 
hand. So it happened at that time, by the means of Morgan le 
Fay, Sir Accolon was lodged with Sir Ontzlake, and when he 
heard of that battle, and how Sir Ontzlake was wounded, he said 
he would fight for him, because Morgan le Fay had sent him 
Excalibur and the scabbard for to fight with the knight on the 
morrow. This was the cause Sir Accolon took the battle in 
hand. Then Sir Ontzlake was passing glad, and thanked Sir 
Accolon heartily that he would do so much for him. And there- 
with Sir Ontzlake sent word to his brother, Sir Damas, that he 
had a knight that for him should be ready in the field by the 
hour of prime. 

So on the morrow King Arthur was armed and well horsed, 
and asked Sir Damas, “ When shall we goto the field?” “Sir,” 
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said Sir Damas, “ye shall hear mass.” And when mass was 
done, there came a squire on a great horse, and asked Sir 
Damas if his knight was ready? “for our knight is ready in the 
field.” Then King Arthur mounted on horseback, and there 
were all the knights and commons of the country ; and so by all 
advices there were chosen twelve good men of the country for to 
wait upon the two knights. And, as King Arthur was upon 
horseback, there came a damsel from Morgan le Fay, and 
brought unto King Arthur a sword like unto Excalibur, and the 
scabbard, and said unto King Arthur, “ Morgan le Fay sendeth 
you here your sword for great love.” And he thanked her, and 
weened it had been so, but she was false, for the sword and the 
scabbard was counterfeit, brittle, and false. 


IX. 


AND then they dressed them on both parties of the field, and 
let their horses run so fast, that either smote other in the midst 
of their shields with their spears, that both horses and men went 
to the ground, and then they started up both and drew out their 
swords : and, in the meantime, while that they were thus fight- 
ing, came the damsel of the lake into the field that had put 
Merlin under the stone; and she came thither for the love of 
King Arthur, for she knew how Morgan le Fay had so ordained 
that King Arthur should have been slain that day ; and, there- 
fore, she came to save his life. And so they went eagerly to do 
their battle, and gave many sad strokes; but always King 
Arthur’s sword was not like Sir Accolon’s ; so that, for the most 
part, every stroke that Sir Accolon gave he wounded King 
Arthur sore, that it was marvel that he stood, and always his 
blood fell fast from him. When King Arthur beheld the ground 
so sore beblooded he was dismayed, and then he deemed 
treason that his sword was changed, for his sword was not still 
as it was wont to do, therefore was he sore adread to be dead, 
for ever him seemed that the sword in Sir Accolon’s hand was 
Excalibur ; for at every stroke that Sir Accolon struck, he drew 
blood on King Arthur. ‘Now, knight,” said Sir Accolon to 
King Arthur, “keep thee well from me.” But King Arthur 
answered not again, and gave him such a buffet on the helm, 
that he made him to stoop, nigh falling to the ground. Then 
Sir Accolon withdrew him a little, and came on with Excalibur 
on high, and smote King Arthur such a buffet, that he fell nigh 
to the earth. Then were they both wrath, and gave each other 
many sore strokes ; but always King Arthur lost so much blood, 
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that it was marvel that he stood on his feet ; but he was so full 
of knighthood, that knightly he endured the pain. And Sir 
Accolon lost not a drop of blood, therefore he waxed passing 
light, and King Arthur was passing feeble, and thought verily to 
have died. But, for all that, he made countenance as though he 
might endure, and held Sir Accolon as short as he might : but 
Sir Accolon was so bold because of Excalibur, that he waxed 
passing hardy. But all men that beheld them said they saw 
never knight fight so well as did King Arthur, considering the 
blood that he bled, and all the people were sorry for him, but 
the two brethren would not accord. Then always they fought 
together as fierce knights, and King Arthur withdrew him a little 
for to rest him, and Sir Accolon called him to battle and said, 
“Tt is no time for me to suffer thee to rest.” And therewith he 
came fiercely upon King Arthur, and King Arthur was wrath for 
the blood that he had lost, and smote Sir Accolon upon the 
helm so mightly, that he made him nigh fall to the earth, and 
therewith King Arthur’s sword brake at the cross, and fell in the 
grass among the blood, and the pommel and the handle he held 
in his hand. When King Arthur saw that, he was greatly afraid 
to die, but always he held up his shield, and lost no ground, nor 
abated any cheer. 


>. 


THEN Sir Accolon began to say thus, with words of treason : 
“Knight, thou art overcome, and mayest no longer endure ; 
and, also, thou art weaponless, and thou hast lost much of thy 
blood, and I am full loth to slay thee ; therefore, yield thee as 
recreant.” “Nay,” said King Arthur, “I may not so, for I 
have promised to do thee battle to the uttermost by the faith of 
my body while my life lasted; and, therefore, I had rather 
to die with honour than to live with shame; and if it were 
possible for me to die a hundred times, I had rather so often 
die than to yield me to thee; for, though I lack weapon, and 
am weaponless, yet shall I lack no worship; and if thou slay 
me weaponless, it shall be to thy shame.” “ Well,” said Sir 
Accolon, “as for the shame, I will not spare. Now keep thee 
from me,” said Sir Accolon, “for thou art but a dead man.” 
And therewith, Sir Accolon gave him such a stroke, that he fell 
nigh to the earth, and would not have King Arthur to cry him 
mercy. But King Arthur pressed unto Sir Accolon with his 
shield, and gave him, with the pommel in his hand, such a 
buffet, that he went three strides back, When the damsel 
of the lake beheld King Arthur, how full of prowess and 
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worthiness his body was, and the false treason that was 
wrought for him to have slain him, she had great pity that 
so good a knight, and so noble a man of worship, should be 
destroyed. And, at the next stroke, Sir Accolon struck him 
such a stroke, that, by the damsel’s enchantment, the sword, 
Excalibur, fell out of Sir Accolon’s hand to the earth ; and 
therewith King Arthur lightly leapt to it, and quickly gat it in his 
hand, and forthwith he perceived clearly that it was his good 
sword, Excalibur, and said, “Thou hast been from me all too 
long, and much damage hast thou done me.” And therewith 
he espied the scabbard hanging by Sir Accolon’s side, and 
suddenly he leapt to him and pulled the scabbard from him, 
and anon threw it from him as far as he might throwit. “O 
knight,” said King Arthur, “this day thou hast done me great 
damage with this sword. Now are ye come to your death ; 
for I shall not warrant you, but that ye shall be as well 
rewarded with this sword, or we depart asunder, as thou hast 
rewarded me ; for much pain have ye made me to endure, and 
have lost much blood.” And therewith King Arthur rushed 
upon him with all his might, and pulled him to the earth, and 
then rushed off his helm, and gave him such a buffet on the 
head, that the blood came out of his ears, nose, and mouth. 
“ Now will I slay thee,” said King Arthur, “Slay me ye may,” 
said Sir Accolon, “and it please you, for ye are the best knight 
that ever I found, and I see well that God is with you ; but for 
I promised to do this battle,” said Sir Accolon, “to the utter- 
most, and never to be recreant while I lived, therefore shall I 
never yield me.with my mouth, but God do with my body what 
he will.” And then King Arthur remembered him, and thought 
he should have seen this knight. ‘ Now tell me,” said King 
Arthur, “or I will slay thee, of what country thou art? and of 
what court?” “Sir knight,” quoth Sir Accolon, “I am of the 
court of King Arthur, and my name is Sir Accolon, of Gaul.” 
Then was King Arthur more dismayed than he was before, for 
then he remembered him of his sister, Morgan le Fay, and of 
the enchantment of the ship. “Oh! sir knight,” said he, “I 
pray thee tell me who gave thee this sword, and by whom 
had ye it ?” 
XI. 


THEN Sir Accolon bethought him, and said, “ Woe worth this 
sword, for by it have I gotten my death.” ‘It may well be,” 
said King Arthur. ‘‘ Now, sir,” said Sir Accolon, ‘I will tell 
you: this sword hath been in my keeping the most of these 
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twelve months, and Queen Morgan le Fay, King Urience’s wife, 
sent it me yesterday, by a dwarf, to this intent that I should 
slay King Arthur, her brother ; for ye shall understand that 
King Arthur is the man which she most hateth in this world, 
because that he is the most of worship and of prowess of any 
of her blood. Also she loveth me out of measure as her 
paramour, and I her again; and if she might bring about for 
to slay King Arthur with her crafts, she would slay her husband, 
King Urience, lightly, and then had she me devised to be king 
in this land, and so for to reign, and she to be my queen ;_ but 
that is now done,” said Sir Accolon, “for I am sure of my 
death.” “Well,” said King Arthur, “I feel by you ye would 
have been king-in this land: it had been great damage for to 
have destroyed your lord,” said King Arthur. “It is truth,” 
said Sir Accolon ; “but now have I told you the truth, where- 
fore I pray you, that ye will tell me of whence ye are, and of 
what court?” “Oh! Sir Accolon,” said King Arthur, “ now let 
thee to wit that I am King Arthur, to whom thou hast done 
great damage.” When Sir Accolon heard that, he cried out 
aloud, “Oh! my gracious lord, have mercy on me ; for I knew 
not.” ‘Oh! Sir Accolon,” said King Arthur, “mercy shalt 
thou have, because I feel, by thy words at this time, thou 
knewest not my person; but I understand well by thy words 
that thou hast agreed to the death of my person, and therefore 
thou art a traitor: but I blame thee the less, for my sister, 
Morgan le Fay, by her false crafts made thee to agree and 
consent to her false lusts ; but I shall so be avenged upon her, 
and I live, that all Christendom shall speak of it: God knoweth 
I have honoured her, and worshipped her more than any of my 
kin, and more have I trusted her than my own wife; and all my 
kin after.” Then King Arthur called the keepers of the field, 
and said, “Sirs, come hither, for here we be two knights that 
have fought unto a great damage of us both, and like each one 
of us to have slain other, if it had happened so; and had any 
of us known other, here had been no battle nor stroke stricken.” 
Then all aloud cried Sir Accolon unto all the knights and men 
that there were gathered together, and said to them, in this 
manner wise: “Oh! my lords, this noble knight that I have 
fought withal, which me full sore repenteth, is the most man of 
prowess of manhood and of worship that in all the world liveth ; 
for it is himself, King Arthur, our most sovereign, liege, lord, 
and king; and with great mishap, and great misadventure, 
have I done this battle against my king and lord that I am 
holden withal.” 
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XII. 


THEN all the people fell down on their knees, and cried King 
Arthur’s mercy. ‘“ Mercy shall ye have,” said King Arthur ; 
“here may ye see what adventures befalleth oftentimes to 
errant-knights, how I have fought with one of mine own knights 
to my great damage and his hurt. But, sirs, because I am sore 
hurt and he both, and have great need of a little rest, ye shall 
understand my opinion between you two brethren: as to thee, 
Sir Damas, for whom I have been champion, and won the 
field of this knight, yet will I judge, because ye, Sir Damas, 
are called a very proud knight, and full of villainy, and no- 
thing worth of prowess of your deeds; therefore I wiil that 
ye give unto your brother all the whole manor, with the 
appurtenance, under this manner of form: that Sir Ontzlake 
hold the manor of you, and yearly to give you a palfrey to ride 
upon, for that will become you better to ride on than a courser. 
Also, I charge thee, Sir Damas, upon pain of death, that thou 
never distress none errant-knights that ride on their adventures. 
Also, that thou restore these twenty knights, which thou hast 
long kept in prison, of all their harness, and that thou content 
them ; and, if any of them come to my court, and complain of 
thee, by my head thou shalt die therefore. Also Sir Ontzlake, 
as to you, because ye are named a good knight, and full of 
prowess, and true and gentle in all your deeds, this shall be your 
charge. I will that in all goodly haste ye come to me and to 
my court, and ye shall be a knight of mine; and if your deeds 
be thereafter, I shall so advance you by the grace of God, that 
ye shall, in a short time, be in ease for to live as worshipfully as 
doth your brother, Sir Damas.” “God thank you of your 
largess, and of your great goodness,” said Sir Ontzlake; “and I 
promise you that from henceforth I shall be at all times at your 
commandment. For, sir, as God would I was hurt but late 
with an adventurous knight, through both my thighs, which 
grieved me sore, and else had I done this battle with you.” 
“Would to God,” said King Arthur, “it had been so; for then 
had not I beenhurt as Iam. I shall tell you the cause why ; for 
I had not been hurt as Iam, had not it been mine own sword 
that was stolen from me by treason, and this battle was ordained 
aforehand for to have slain me, and so it was brought to the pur- 
pose by false trickery, and treason, and false enchantment.” 
** Alas!” said Sir Ontzlake, “that is great pity that so noble a 
man as you are of your deeds and prowess, that any man or 
woman might find in their hearts to work any. treason against 
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your person.” “I shall reward them,” said King Arthur, “in 
short space, by the grace of God. Now tell me, how far am 
from Camelot?” “Sir, ye are two days’ journey therefrom. 

“JT would fain be at some place of worship,” said King Arthur, 
“that I might rest myself.” “Sir,” said Sir Ontzlake, “ hereby 
is a rich abbey of nuns, of our elder’s foundation, but three miles 
hence.” So then the King took his leave of all the people, and 
mounted on horseback, and Sir Accolon with him ; and when 
they were come to the abbey, he let fetch surgeons and leeches 
for to search his wounds, and Sir Accolon’s both; but Sir 
Accolon died within four days after, for he had bled so much 
blood that he might not live, but King Arthur was well re- 
covered. And when Sir Accolon was dead, he let send on 
horseback with six knights of Camelot, and said, “ Bear him to 
my sister, Morgan le Fay, and say that I send him her for a 
present, and tell that I have my sword, Excalibur, and the 
scabbard.” So they departed with the body. 


XIII. 


THE meanwhile Morgan le Fay had weened that King Arthur 
had been dead. So on a day she espied King Urience, how he 
lay in his bed sleeping ; then she called unto her a damse! of 
her counsel, and said, ‘‘ Go fetch me my lord’s sword, for I saw 
never better time to slay him than now.” “O madam,” said 
the damsel, “and if ye slay my lord ye can never escape.” 
“Care not thou,” said Morgan le Fay, “ for now I see my time 
in the which it is best to do it, and therefore hie thee fast, and 
fetch me the sword.” Then the damsel departed, and found Sir 
Ewaine sleeping upon a bed in another chamber ; so she went 
unto Sir Ewaine, and wakened him, and bade him arise and 
wait upon my lady, your mother ; “ for she will slay the King, 
your father, sleeping in his bed, for I go to fetch her his sword.” 
“Well,” said Sir Ewaine, “go on your way, and let me deal.” 
Anon the damsel brought the sword unto Morgan with quaking 
hands, and she lightly took the sword and drew it out, and went 
boldly to the bed’s side, and awaited how and where she might 
slay him best. And as she lift up the sword for to smite, Sir 
Ewaine came hither and leapt unto his mother, and caught her 
by the hand, and said, ‘Ah! fiend, what wilt thou do? and 
thou were not my mother, with this sword I would smite off thy 
head, Ah!” said Sir Ewaine, “men say that Merlin was 
begotten of a devil ; but I may say an earthly devil bear me.” 
“Oh! fair son, Ewaine,” said Morgan, “have mercy upon me, 
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I was tempted with the devil; wherefore I cry thee mercy, I 
will never more do so, and save my worship and discover me 
not.” “On this covenant,” said Sir Ewaine, “I will give you 
so you will never be about to do such deeds.” “ Nay, son,” 
said she, “ and thereto I make you assurance.” 


XIV. 

THEN came tidings unto Morgan le Fay, that Sir Accolon was 
dead, and his body brought to the church, and how King Arthur 
had his sword again. But when Morgan wist that Sir Accolon 
was dead, she was so sorrowful that near her heart burst ; but 
because she would not that it were known, she kept her counten- 
ance outward, and made no semblance of sorrow. But well she 
wist, and ifshe abode till her brother Arthur came thither, there 
should no gold save her life. Then she went unto Queen 
Guenever, and asked her leave to ride into the country. ‘‘ Ye 
may abide,” said Queen Guenever, “till your brother, the king, 
come home.” ‘I may not,’ said Morgan le Fay, “for | 
have such hasty tidings that I may not tarry.” “ Well,” said 
Queen Guenever, ““ye may depart when ye will.” So early on 
the morrow, or it was day, she took her horse and rode all that 
day, and the most part of the night; and, on the morrow, by 
noon, she came to the same abbey of nuns whereas King 
Arthur lay, and she knowing that he was there, she asked where 
he was ; and they answered, and said, “that he had lain him 
down in his bed to sleep, for he had had but little rest these 
three nights.” ‘‘ Well,” said she, “I charge you that none of 
you awake him till I awake him myself.” And then she alighted 
from her horse, and thought to steal away Excalibur, his good 
sword ; and so she went straight unto his chamber, and no man 
durst disobey her commandment, and there she found King 
Arthur asleep in his bed, and Excalibur in his right hand naked : 
when she saw that, she was passing heavy that she might not 
come by the sword without she had wakened him, and then she 
wist well that she had been dead. ‘Then she took the scabbard, 
and went her way on horseback. When the King awoke and 
missed his scabbard, he was wondrous wrath, and asked who 
had been there. And they said, his sister Queen Morgan had 
been there, and had put the scabbard under her mantle, and was 
gone. “Alas!” said King Arthur, “ falsely have ye watched 
me.” “Sir,” said they, “all we durst not disobey your sister’s 
commandment.” “Ah!” said the King, “let fetch the best 
horse that may be found, and bid Sir Ontzlake arm him in all 
haste, and take another good horse, and ride with me.” 
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So anon the King and Sir Ontzlake were well armed, and rode 
after this lady ; and as they rode they came bya cross, and 
found a cowherd, and they asked the poor man if there came 
any lady late riding that way. “Sir,” said this poor man, 
“right late came a lady riding with forty horses, and to yonder 
forest she rode.” Then they spurred their horses, and followed 
fast after, and within awhile King Arthur had a sight of her, 
that he chased as fast as he might ; and when she espied him 
following her, she rode through the forest a great pace, till she 
came to a plain: and when she saw she might not escape, she 
rode unto a lake thereby, and said, “ Whatsoever becometh of 
me, my brother shall not have this scabbard.” And she let 
throw the scabbard in the deepest of the water, andit sunk ; for 
it was so heavy of gold and precious stones. Then she rode 
into a valley, where many great stones were; and when she 
saw that she must needs be overtaken, she turned herself, horse 
and man, by enchantment into a great marble stone. So anon 
King Arthur and Sir Ontzlake came whereas the King might not 
know his sister and her men, and one knight from another. 
“Ah!” said the King, “here may ye see the vengeance of God ; 
and now am I sorry that this misadventure is befallen.” And 
then he looked for the scabbard, but it could not be found. So 
he returned again to the abbey that he came from. When King 
Arthur was gone, she turned all into the likeness as she and they 
were before, and said, “Sirs, now may we go wheresoever we 
will, for my brother Arthur is gone.” 


XV, 


, THEN said Morgan, “Saw ye my brother, Sir Arthur?” 

Yes,” said her knights, “right well, and that ye should have 
found, and we might have stirred one steed ; for, by his fierce 
countenance, he would have caused us to have fled.” “I 
believe you well,” said Morgan. Anon after she rode she met 
with a knight leading another knight on his horse before him 
bound hand and foot, blindfold, to have drowned him in a 
fountain. When she saw that knight so bound, she asked what 
he would do with that knight. “Lady,” said he, “I will drown 
him.” “For what cause?” said she. “For I found him with 
my wife, and she shall have the same death anon.” “That 
were pity,” said Morgan. ‘‘ Now what say you; ye knight, is it 
truth that he saith of you?” said she to the knight that should 
be drowned. “Nay, truly, madam, he saith not right of me.” 
“Of whence be ye,” said Morgan le Fay, “and of what 
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country?” “Tam of the court of King Arthur, and my name is 
Manassen, cousin unto Sir Accolon, of Gaul.” “Ye say well,” 
said she, “and for the love of him ye shall be delivered; ye 
shall have your adversary in the same case that ye bein.” And so 
Manassen was loosed, and the other knight bound. And anon 
Manassen unarmed him, and armed himself in his harness, and 
so mounted on horseback, and the knight afore him, and so 
threw him into the fountain, and drowned him. And then he 
rode to Morgan again, and asked her if she would any thing 
unto King Arthur. “Tell him not that I rescued thee for the 
love of him, but for the love of Sir Accolon; and tell him that I 
fear him not, while I can make me and them that be with 
me in likeness of stones, and let him wit that I can do much 
more when’I see my time.” And so she departed, and went 
into the country of Gore, and there was she richly received, and 
made her castles and towns passing strong; for always she 
dreaded much King Arthur. When King Arthur had well 
rested him at that abbey, he rode to Camelot, and found his 
Queen and his barons right glad of his coming. And when 
they heard of his strange adventures, as is afore rehearsed, they 
all had marvel of the falsehood of Morgan le Fay, and many 
knights wished her burnt. Then came Manassen to the court, 
and told the King of his adventure. “Well,” said the King, 
“ she is a kind sister: I shall be so avenged on her and I live, 
that all Christendom shall speak of it.” So on the morrow there 
came a damsel from Morgan to the King, and she brought with 
her the richest mantle that ever was seen in the court, for it was set 
as full of precious stones as might stand one by another; and there 
were the richest stones that ever the King saw. And the damsel 
said, “ Your sister sendeth you this mantle, and desireth you, that 
ye will take this gift of her, and in what thing she hath offended 
you, she will amend it at your own pleasure.” When the King 
beheld this mantle, it pleased him much, but he said but little. 


XVI. 


AND with that came the damsel of the lake unto the King, 
and said, “ Sir, I must speak with you in private.” “Say on,” 
said the King, “ what ye will.” “ Sir,” said the lady, “put not on 
you this mantle till you have seen more, and in no wise let it 
not come upon you, nor on no knights of yours, till ye com- 
mand the bringer thereof to put it upon her.” “ Well,” said 
King Arthur, “it shall be done as ye counsel me.” And then 
he said unto the damsel that came from his sister, “ Damsel, 
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this mantle that ye have brought me, I will see it upon you.” 
“Sir,” said she, “it will not beseem me to wear a knight’s 
garment.” ‘By my head,” said King Arthur, “ye shall wear it, 
or it come on my back, or any man that is here.” And so the 
King made it to be put upon her, and forthwith she fell down 
dead, and never more spake word after, and was burnt to coals. 

Then was the King wondrous wrath, more than he was afore, 
and said unto King Urience, “ My sister, your wife, is alway 
about to betray me; and well I wot either ye or my nephew, 
your son, is of counsel with her, to have me destroyed : but as 
for you,” said King Arthur to King Urience, “I deem not 
greatlv that ye be of her counsel : for Sir Accolon confessed to 
me, with his own mouth, that she should have destroyed you as 
well as me, therefore I hold you excused ; but as for your son, 
Sir Ewaine, I hold him suspect, therefore I charge you put him 
out of my court.” So Sir Ewaine was charged. And when Sir 
Gawaine wist of it, he made him ready to go with him, and 
said, ““Whoso banished my cousin Ewaine shall banish me.” 
So they two departed, and rode in a great forest ; and so they 
came to an abbey of monks, and there were well lodged. But 
when the King wist that Sir Gawaine was departed from the 
court, there was made great sorrow among all the states. 
“Now,” said Sir Gaheris, Sir Gawaine’s brother, “we have 
lost two good knights for the love of one.” So on the morrow 
they heard mass in the abbey, and so they rode forth till they 
came to a great forest ; then was Sir Gawaine ware, in a valley 
by a turret, of twelve fair damsels, and two knights armed upon 
two great horses, and the damsels went to and fro by a tree. 
And then was Sir Gawaine ware how there hung a white shield 
on that tree, and ever as the damsels came by it they spit upon 
it, and some threw mire upon it. 


XVII. 


THEN Sir Gawaine and Sir Ewaine went and saluted them 
and asked them why they did that despite to the shield. “Sirs » 
said the damsels, “we shall tell you. There is a knight in this 
country that owneth this white shield, and he is a passing good 
knight of his hands, but he hateth all ladies and gentlewomen 
and therefore we do all this despite to the white shield” “] 
shall say to you,” said Sir Gawaine to the ladies, “it beseemeth 
evil a good knight to despise all ladies and gentlewomen ; and 
also, peradventure, though he hate you, he hath some cause; 
and peradventure that he loveth, in some other places good 
ladies and gentlewomen, and to be loved again, if he be such a 
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man of prowess as ye speak of. Now, what is his name?” 
“Sir,” said they, “his name is Marhaus, the king’s son of 
Ireland.” “I know him well,” said Sir Ewaine, “he is a 
passing good knight as any is living, for I saw him once proved 
at a jousting, whereas many knights were gathered, and that 
time there might no man withstand him.” “Ah!” said Sir 
Gawaine, “‘damsels, me thinketh ye are to blame ; for it is to 
suppose that he that hung this shield there, he will not be long 
therefrom, and then may those knights match him on horse- 
back, and that is more your worship than thus; for I will abide 
no longer to see a knight’s shield dishonoured.” And therewith 
Sir Ewaine and Sir Gawaine departed a little from them, and 
then they were ware where Sir Marhaus came riding up, on a 
great horse, straight toward them. And when the twelve 
damsels saw Sir Marhaus, they fled into the turret, as they 
had been wild, so that some of them fell by the way. Then the 
one of the knights of the turret dressed his shield, and said, on 
high, “Sir Marhaus, defend thee.” And so they ran together, 
that the knight break his spear on Sir Marhaus, and Sir Mar- 
haus smote him so hard that he brake his neck. That saw the 
other knight of the turret, and dressed him toward Sir Marhaus, 
and they met so eagerly together, that the knight of the turret 
was soon smitten down, horse and man, stark dead. 


XVIII. 


AND then Sir Marhaus rode unto his shield, and saw how it 
was defiled, and said, ‘‘ Of this despite I am a part avenged ; 
but for her love that gave me this white shield, I shall wear thee, 
and hang mine here in thy stead.” And so he hung it about 
his neck, and then he rode straight to Sir Gawaine and Sir 
Ewaine, and asked them what they did there. They answered, 
“that they came from King Arthur’s court for to seek adven-r 
tures.” ‘ Well,” said Sir Marhaus, “here am I ready, a knight 
adventurous, that will fulfil any adventure that ye will desire of 
me:” and so departed from them to fetch his range. ‘ Let 
him go,” said Sir Ewaine to Sir Gawaine, “for he is a passing 
good knight as any is living in this world; I would not, by my 
will, that any of us two should match with him.” “ Nay,” said 
Sir Gawaine, “not so; it were a shame to us if he were not 
assayed, were he never so good a knight.” “ Well,” said Sir 
Ewaine, “I will assay him afore you, for I am more weaker 
than ye are; and, if he smite me down, then may ye revenge.” 
So these two knights came together with great random, that Sir 
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Ewaine smote Sir Marhaus that his spear burst in pieces on the 
shield, and Sir Marhaus smote him so sore, that horse and man 
he bare to the earth, and hurt Sir Ewaine on the left side. 
Then Sir Marhaus turned his horse, and rode toward Sir Gawaine 
with his spear ; and when Sir Gawaine saw that, he dressed his 
shield, and they adventured their spears, and they came together 
with all the might of their horses, that either smote other so hard 
in the midst of their two shields, that Sir Gawaine’s spear break, 
and Sir Marhaus’s spear held, and therewith Sir Gawaine and 
his horse rushed down to the earth ; and lightly Sir Gawaine 
arose upon his feet, and drew out his sword, and dressed him 
toward Sir Marhaus on foot. And Sir Marhaus saw that, and 
drew out his sword, and began to come to Sir Gawaine on 
horseback. “Sir knight,” said Sir Gawaine, “alight on foot, or 
else I will slay thy horse.” “Gramercy,” said Sir Marhaus, 
“of your gentleness ye teach me courtesy, for it is not according 
for one knight to be on foot and the other on horseback :” and 
therewith Sir Marhaus set his spear against a tree and alighted, 
and tied his horse to a tree, and dressed his shield, and either 
came to other eagerly, and smote together with their swords, 
that their shields flew in cantels, and they bruised their helms 
and their hauberks, and wounded either other. But Sir 
Gawaine, after it passed nine of the clock, waxed ever stronger 
and stronger ; for then it came to the hour cf noon, and thrice 
his might was increased. All this espied Sir Marhaus, and had 
a great wonder how his might increased ; and so they wounded 
each other passing sore. And, when it was past noon, and 
drew toward even-song time, Sir Gawaine’s strength waxed 
passing faint, that scarce he might not endure any longer ; and 
Sir Marhaus waxed bigger and bigger. ‘Sir knight,” said Sir 
Marhaus, “I have well felt that ye are a passing good knight, 
and a marvellous man of might as ever I felt any, while it 
lasteth, and our quarrels are not great, and therefore it were 
pity to do you hurt: for I perceive ye are passing -feeble.” 
“Ah!” said Sir Gawaine, “¢entle knight, ye say the words that 
I should say.” And therewith they took off their helms, and 
either kissed other, and there they swore together, either to love 
other as brethren. And Sir Marhaus prayed Sir Gawaine to 
lodge with him that night ; and so they took their horses, and 
rode toward Sir Marhaus’s place ; and, as they rode by the way, 
Sir Gawaine said, ‘Sir knight, I marvel that so valiant a man 
as ye be love no ladies nor gentlewomen.” “Sir,” said Sir 
Marhaus, “they name me wrongfully that give me that name; 
but well I wot it is the damsels of the turret that so name me, 
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and others such as they be. Now shall I tell you for what cause 
I hate them so; for they be witches and enchantresses the most 
part of them : and be a knight ever so good of his body, and of 
prowess as any man may be, they will make him a coward for 
to have the better of him; and this is the principal cause that I 
hate them. And to all good ladies and gentlewomen I owe my 
service as a knight ought to do.” And, as the French book 
rehearseth, there were many knights that overmatched Sir 
Gawaine, for all the thrice-might that he had: as Sir Launcelot 
du Lake, Sir Tristram, Sir Bors de Gaul, Sir Percivale, and Sir 
Marhaus: these five knights had the better of Sir Gawaine. 
Then within a while they came to Sir Marhaus’s place, the 
which was in a little priory, and there they alighted : and ladies 
and damsels unarmed them, and hastily looked to their hurts ; 
for they were all three hurt. And so they had there good lodg- 
ing with Sir Marhaus, and good cheer ; for, when he wist that 
they were King Arthur’s sister’s sons, he made them all the 
cheer that lay in his power ; and so they sojourned there about 
seven nights, and were right well eased of their wounds, and at 
the last departed. “ Now,” said Sir Marhaus, “we will not 
depart so lightly : for I will bring you through the forest,” and 
so rode day by day well at seven days or they found any 
adventure. At the last they came into a great forest, which was 
named the country and forest of Arroy, and the country of 
strange adventures. “In this country,” said Sir Marhaus, 
“came never knight, since it was christened, but he found 
strange adventures.” So long they rode till they came into 
a deep valley full of stones, and thereby they saw a fair 
stream of water; and above the head of the stream was a fair 
fountain, and three damsels sitting thereby. And then they 
rode unto them, and either saluted the other; and the eldest 
had a garland of gold about her head, and she was threescore 
winters of age or more, and her hair was white underneath the 
garland. The second damsel was of thirty winters of age, with 
a circlet of gold about her head. The third damsel was but 
fifteen years of age, and she had a garland of flowers about her 
head. When these knights had well beholden them, they asked 
them the cause why they sat at that fountain. “We be here,” 
said the damsels, “for this cause: if we may see any errant- 
knights, to teach them strange adventures; and ye be three 
knights, that seek adventures, and we three damsels; and, 
therefore, each of you must choose one of us. And, when ye 
have done so, we will lead you unto three highways, and there 
each of you shall choose a way, and his damsel with him ; and 
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this day twelvemonths ye must meet here again, and God spare 
you your lives; and therefore ye must plight your froth. his 
is well said,” said Sir Marhaus. 


XIX. 


“ How shall we choose every one of us a damsel?” “TI shall 
tell you,” said Sir Ewaine; “I am the youngest and most 
weakest of you both : therefore I will have the eldest damsel ; 
for she hath seen much, and can help me best when I have need, 
for I have most need of help of you both.” “Then,” said Sir 
Marhaus, “I will have the damsel of thirty winters of age ; for 
she falleth best tome.” ‘Then,” said Gawaine, “I thank you; for 
ye have left me the youngest and the fairest, and she falleth best 
to me.” Then every damsel took her knight by the rein of the 
bridle, and brought them to the three ways ; and there was their 
oath made, to meet at the fountain that day twelvemonth, and 
they lived. So they kissed and departed, and each knight set 
his lady behind him; and Sir Ewaine took the way that lay 
west, and Sir Marhaus took the way that lay south, and Sir 
Gawaine took the way that lay north. Now will we begin at 
Sir Gawaine, that held that way till he came to a fair manor, 
whereas dwelled an old knight and a good householder ; and 
there Sir Gawaine demanded of the old knight, if he knew any 
adventures in that country. “I shall show you some to- 
morrow,” said the old knight, “and that marvellous.” Soon 

‘the morrow they rode into the forest of adventures, till they 
came to a land, and thereby they found a cross ; and, as they 
stood and halted, there came by them the fairest knight and 
the seemliest man that ever they saw, making the greatest moan 
that ever man made. And then he was aware of Sir Gawaine, 
and saluted him, and prayed to God to send him much worship. 

As to that,” said Sir Gawaine, “gramercy! Also I pray to 
God that he send you honour and worship.” “Ah” said the 
knight, “I may lay that on side ; for sorrow and shame cometh 
to me after worship.” 


XX. 


AND therewith he passed to that one side o : 
on the other side, Sir Gawaine saw ten tae he eres ee 
made them ready with their shields and spears, against that 
one knight that came by Sir Gawaine. Then this one knight 
adventured a great spear, and one of the ten knights encountered 
with him ; but this woeful knight smote him so hard, that he 
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‘fell over the horse’s tail. So this dolorous knight served them 
all, and smote them down, horse and man; and all he did 
it with one spear. And, when they were all ten on foot, 
they went to that one knight, and he stood stone still, and 
suffered them to pull him down off his horse, and bound 
him hand and foot, and tied him under his horse’s belly, 
and so led him with them. “Oh! Jesus,” said Sir Gawaine, 
“this is a doleful sight, to see yonder knight so to be treated: 
and it seemeth by the knight, that he suffereth them to bind 
him so; for he maketh no resistance.” “No, verily,” said his 
host, “that is truth ; for, and if that he would, they were all too 
weak so to do to him.” “Sir,” said the damsel unto Sir 
Gawaine, “me seemeth that it were your worship and honour 
to help that dolorous knight; for me thinketh he is one of 
the best knights that ever I saw.” “I would be glad to do for 
him,” said Sir Gawaine: “ but it seemeth he will have no help.” 
“Then,” said the damsel, “me seemeth ye have no list to help 
him.” Right thus, as they talked, they saw a knight on that 
other side of the land, all armed save the head; and on that 
other side of the land came a dwarf on horseback, all armed 
save the head, with a great mouth, and a short nose. And the 

- dwarf, when he came nigh to the knight, inquired, “ Where is 
the lady that should meet us here?” And therewithal she 
came forth out of the wood, and then they began to strive 
for the lady; for the knight said he would have her, and the 
dwarf said he would have her. ‘Well, ye do well,” said the 
dwarf; “yonder isa knight at the cross: let us put it to his 

judgment, and as he deemeth even so be it.” “I will well,” 
said the knight. And then they went all three unto Sir 

Gawaine, and told him wherefore they two strove. “Well, 
sirs,” said he, “will ye put the matter into my hand?” “Yes, 
sir,” said they both. ‘Now, damsel,” said Sir Gawaine, “ye 
shall stand between them both; and, whether ye list better to 
go to, he shall have you.” And so, when the damsel was set 
between them both, she left the knight and went to the dwarf: 
and the dwarf took her, and went his way singing, and the 
knight went his way with great mourning. Then came there 
two knights all armed, and cried on high, “ Sir Gawaine, knight 
of King Arthur, make thee ready in all haste, and joust with 
me.” So they ran together, that either fell down ; and then on 
foot they drew their swords, and did full actually. In the mean- 
while the other knight went unto the damsel, and asked her why 

she abode with that knight, saying, “And, if ye would abide 
with me, I will be your faithful knight.” “With you will 
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I be,” said the damsel ; “for with Sir Gawaine I may not find 
in mine heart to be with him. For now here was one knight, 
that discomfited ten knights, and at the last he was cowardly 
led away; and, therefore, let us two go our way while they 
fight.” And Sir Gawaine fought with the other knight long ; 
but, at the last, they were both accorded, and then the knight 
prayed Sir Gawaine to lodge with them that night. So, as Sir 
Gawaine went with this knight, he demanded him, “ What 
knight is he in this country that smote down the ten knights? 
for, when he had done so manfully, he suffered them to bind 
him hand and foot, and so led him away.” “Ah!” said the 
knight, “that is the best knight, I trow, in the world, and the 
man most of prowess; and he hath been served so, as he was 
even now, more than ten times, and he is named Sir Pelleas ; 
and he loveth a great lady in this country, and her name is 
Ettarde. And so, when he loved her, there was cried in this 
country great jousts three days; and all the knights of this 
country were there, and also the gentlewomen. And who that 
proved him the best knight should have a passing good sword 
and a circlet of gold ; and the circlet the knight should give it 
to the fairest lady that was at those jousts. And this knight, 
Sir Pelleas, was the best knight that was there, and there five 
hundred knights; but there was never man that ever Sir 
Pelleas met withal, but that he struck him down, or else from 
his horse. And every day of the three days he struck down 
twenty knights; therefore, they gave him the prize. And 
forthwithal he went there where the Lady Ettarde was, and gave 
her the circlet, and said openly, that she was the fairest lady 
that was there, and that would he prove upon any knight that 
would say nay. 
XXI. 

““AND so he chose her for his sovereign lady, and never to 
love other but her; but she was so proud that she had scorn of 
him, and said, that she would never love him, though he would 
die for her.” Wherefore all ladies and gentlewomen had scorn 
of her because she was so proud ; for there were fairer than she, 
and there was none that was there but, and Sir Pelleas would 
have proffered them love, they would have loved him for his 
noble prowess. And so the knight promised the Lady Ettarde 
to follow her into the country, and never to leave her till she 
loved him ; and thus he is here the most part nigh her, and 
lodged by a priory, and every week she sendeth knights to 
fight with him; and when he hath put them to the worst, then 
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will he suffer them wilfully to take him prisoner, because he 
would have a sight of this lady : and always she doth him great 
despite ; for sometimes she maketh her knights to tie him to 
the horse-tail, and sometimes bind him under the horse-belly. 
Thus in the most shamefullest wise that she can think he is 
brought to her ; and all this she doth for to cause him to leave 
this country, and to leave his loving ; but all this cannot make 
him to leave, for, and he would have fought on foot, he might 
have had the better of the ten knights, as well on foot as on 
horseback.” “Alas!” said Sir Gawaine, “it is great pity of him ; 
and after this night, in the morning, I will go seek him in the 
forest to do him all the. help that I can.” So, on the morrow, 
Sir Gawaine took his leave of his host, Sir Carodos, and rode 
into the forest; and, at the last, he met with Sir Pelleas 
making great mourn out of measure : so each of them saluted 
other, and Gawaine asked him “ Why he made such sorrow?” 
And, as it is above rehearsed, Sir Pelleas told Sir Gawaine, 
“But always I suffer her knights to fare so with me as ye saw 
yesterday, in trust, at the last, to win her love ; for she knoweth 
well that all her knights should not lightly win me, and me list 
to fight with them tothe uttermost. Wherefore, and I loved her 
not so sore, I had rather’ to die a hundred times, and I might 
die so often, rather than I would suffer this great despite ; but I 
trust she will have pity upon me at the last, for love causeth 
many a good knight to suffer for to have his intent : but, alas ! 
I am unfortunate.” And herewith he made so great a mourn 
and sorrow, that scarce he might hold him on _ horseback. 
“Now,” said Sir Gawaine, “leave off your mourning, and I 
shall promise you, by the faith of my body, to do all that lieth 
in my power to get you the love of your lady, and thereto I will 
plight you my truth.” “Ah! my good friend,” said Sir Pelleas, 
“of what court are ye? I pray you that ye will tell me.” And 
then Sir Gawaine said, “I am of the court of King Arthur, and 
am his sister’s son, and King Lot, of Orkney, was my father, 
and my name is Sir Gawaine.” And he then said, “My name 
is Sir Pelleas, born in the isles, and of many isles lam lord, and 
never have I loved lady nor damsel till now, in an. unhappy time. 
And, sir knight, sith ye are so nigh a cousin unto King Arthur, 
and a_king’s son; therefore, I pray thee, betray me not, but 
help me, for I may never come by her but by the help of some 
good knight : for she is in a’strong castle here fast by, within 
this four miles,.and over all this country she is lady of. And so 
I may never come unto her presence, but as Ido suffer her 
knights for to take me; and but if I did so that I might havea 
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sight of her I had been dead afore this time, and yet had I 
never one fair word of her; but when I am brought before 
her she rebuketh me in the foulest manner that ever she 
may: and then her knights take me and my horse, and my 
harness, and put me out of the gates, and she will not suffer 
me to eat nor drink, and always I offer me to be her prisoner, 
but so she will not take me ; for I would desire no more what pains 
soever I had, so that I might have a sight of her daily.” 
“Well,” said Sir Gawaine, “all this shall I amend, and ye will 
doas I shall devise: I will have your horse and your armour, and 
so will I ride to her castle, and tell her that I have slain you ; and 
so shall I come within to her, to cause her to cherish me, and 
then shall I do my true part, that ye shall not fail to have her love.” 


XXII. 


AND therewithal Sir Gawaine plight his troth unto Sir 
Pelleas to be true and faithful unto him. When they had plight 
their troth, the one to the other, they changed their horses and 
harness, and Sir Gawaine departed and came to the castle, 
whereas stood the pavilions of this lady without the gate: and 
as soon as Ettarde had espied Sir Gawaine, she fled towards the 
castle. Then Sir Gawaine spake on high and bid her abide, for 
he was not Sir Pelleas; “I am another knight that hath slain 
Sir Pelleas.” “Do off your helm,” said the Lady Ettarde, 
“that I may behold your visage.” And when she saw it was 
not Sir Pelleas, she made him to alight, and led him unto her 
castle, and asked him faithfully whether he had slain Sir Pelleas ? 
and he said yea. And then Sir Gawaine told her that his name 
was Sir Gawaine, and of the court of King Arthur, and his 
sister’s son. “Truly,” said she, “thatis great pity, for he was a 
passing good knight of his body, but of all men alive I hated 
him most, for I never could be quiet for him; and for that ye 
have slain him I shall be your love, and do any thing that may 
please you.” So she made Sir Gawaine good cheer. Then Sir - 
Gawaine said, “That he loved a lady, and by no means she 
would love him.” ‘She is to blame,” said Ettarde, ‘and she 
will not love ; for that ye be so well born a man, and such a man 
of prowess, there is no lady in this world too good for you.” 
“Will ye,” said Sir Gawaine, “promise me to do all that ye 
may do, by the faith of your body, to get me the love of my 
lady?” “Yea, sir,” said she, “and that I promise you by the 
faith of my body.” “Now,” said Sir Gawaine, “it is yourself 
that I love so well ; therefore, I pray you, hold your promise.” 
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“‘T may not choose,” said the Lady Ettarde: “but if I should be 
forsworn.” And so she granted to fulfil all his desire. And 
then it was in the month of May that she and Sir Gawaine 
went out of the castle and supped in a pavilion, and there was 
a bed made, and there Sir Gawaine and the Lady Ettarde went 
to bed together, and in another pavilion she laid her damsels ; 
and in the third pavilion she laid part of her knights: for then 
she had no dread nor fear of Sir Pelleas. And there Sir 
Gawaine lay with her, doing his pleasure, in that pavilion, two 
days and two nights, against the faithful promise that he 
made to Sir Pelleas. And, on the third day, in the morning 
early, Sir Pelleas armed him, for he had not slept since that 
Sir Gawaine departed from him; for Sir Gawaine had pro- 
mised, by the faith of his body, to come unto him to his pavilion 
by the priory within the space of a day anda night. Then Sir 
Pelleas mounted on horseback, and came to the pavilions that 
stood without the castle, and found, in the first pavilion, three 
knights in their beds, and three squires lying at their feet ; 
then went he to the second pavilion and found four gentle- 
women lying in four beds; and then he went to the third 
pavilion, and found Sir Gawaine lying in a bed with his Lady 
Ettarde, and either clasping other in their arms. And when he 
saw that his heart almost brast for sorrow ; and said, “Alas! 
that ever a knight should be found so false.” And then he took 
his horse, and might no longer abide for sorrow. And when he had 
ridden nigh half-a-mile, he turned again, and thought to slay 
them both ; and when he saw them both lie so fast sleeping, scarce 
he might hold him on horseback for sorrow, and said thus to him- 
self: “Though he be never so false I will not slay him 
sleeping ; for I will never destroy the high order of knight- 
hood.” And therewith he departed again, and left them sleeping. 
And or he had ridden half-a-mile he returned again, and thought 
then to slay them, making the greatest sorrow that any man 
might make ; and when he came to the pavilions, he tied his 
horse to a tree, and pulled out his sword, naked in his hand, 
and went straight to them where they lay together, and yet he 
thought that it were great shame for him to slay them sleeping, 
and laid the naked sword overthwart their throats, and then he 
took his horse and rode forth his way, making great and woeful 
lamentation. And when Sir Pelleas came to his pavilions, he 
told his knights and squires how he had sped, and said thus 
to them: “For your true and faithful service that you have 
done to me I shall give you all my goods; for I will go unto my 
bed, and never arise until I be dead. And when I ain dead I 
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charge you that ye take the heart of my body, and bear it unto 
her, between two silver dishes, and tell her how I saw her lie in 
her pavilion with the false knight, Sir Gawaine.” Right so Sir 
Pelleas unarmed himself and went to bed, making the greatest 
sorrow that ever man heard. And then Sir Gawaine and the 
Lady Ettarde awakened out of their sleep, and found the naked 
sword overthwart both their throats ; then she knew well that it 
was Sir Pelleas’ sword. “Alas!” said she to Sir Gawaine, “ye 
have betrayed me and Sir Pelleas also ; for ye told me that ye 
had slain him, and now I know well it is not so, he is alive: 
and if Sir Pelleas had been as courteous to you as you have 
been to him ye had been a dead knight, but ye have deceived 
me and betrayed me falsely, that all ladies and damsels may 
beware by you and me.” And therewith Sir Gawaine made 
him ready, and went into the forest. Then it happened that 
the damsel of the lake, Nimue met with a knight of Sir Pelleas, 
which went on foot in the forest making great moan, and she 
asked him the cause of his sorrow; then the woeful knight told 
her, “how that his master and lord was betrayed through a 
knight and a lady, and how he would never arise out of his bed 
till he were dead.” “Bring me to him anon, and I will warrant 
his life, that he shall not die for love; and she that hath caused 
him to love, she shall be in as evil a plight as he is now, or it be 
long: for it is no joy of such a presumptuous lady that will have 
no mercy of such a valiant knight.” Anon the knight brought 
her unto his lord and master. And when she saw him so lying 
in his bed, she thought she had never seen so likely a knight, 
and therewith she threw an enchantment upon him, and he fell 
asleep. And in the meanwhile she rode to the Lady Ettarde, 
and charged that no man should waken him till she came again. 
And so within two hours she brought the Lady Ettarde thither, 
and both the ladies found him asleep. “Lo!” said the dam- 
sel of the lake, “ye ought to be ashamed to murder such a 
knight.” And therewith she cast such an enchantment upon 
her, that she loved him out of measure, that well nigh she was 
out of her mind. “Oh! Lord Jesus,” said the Lady Ettarde, 
“how is it befallen me that I now love him which I before most 
hated of all men living?” “This is the right wise judgment of 
God,” said the lady of the lake. And then anon Sir Pelleas 
awoke, and looked upon the Lady Ettarde; and when he saw- 
her he knew her, and then he hated her more than any woman: 
alive, and said, “Go thy way hence, thou traitress ; come no 
more in my sight.” And when she heard him say so, she wept, 
and made great sorrow out of measure. tie hed 
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AXIII. 


“SiR knight, Pelleas,” said the damsel of the lake, “take 
your horse, and come with me out of this country, and ye shall 
have a lady that shall love you.” “I will well,” said Sir Pelleas, 
“for the Lady Ettarde hath done me great despite and shame.” 
And there he told her the beginning, and how he had purposed 
never to have risen till that he had been dead ; “and now God 
hath sent me such grace, that I hate her as much as ever I 
loved her, thanked be God.” ‘Thank me,” said the damsel of 
the lake. Anon Sir Pelleas armed him, and took his horse, and 
commanded his men to bring after his pavilions and his stuff, 
whereas the damsel of the lake would assign. So the Lady 
Ettarde died for sorrow, and the damsel of the lake rejoiced Sir 
Pelleas, and they loved together during their lives. 


XXIV. 


Now return we unto Sir Marhaus, that rode with the damsel 
of thirty winters of age southward, and so they came into a deep 
forest, and by fortune they were benighted, and rode long ina 
deep way, and at the last they came unto a court-yard, and there 
they demanded harbour. But the man of the court-yard would 
not harbour them for no treating that they could treat ; but this 
much the good man said: And ye will take the adventure of 
your lodging, I shall bring you where ye shall be lodged.” 
“What adventure is that, that I shall have for my lodging ?” 
said Sir Marhaus. ‘“ Ye shall wit when ye come there,” said the 
good man. ‘ What adventure soever it be, I require thee bring 
me thither,” said Sir Marhaus, “for I am weary, and my damsel 
and my.horse,” so the good man went and opened the gate, and 
within an hour he brought him unto a fair castle. And then 
the poor man called the porter, and anon he was let into the 
castle, and forthwith he showed to the lord how he had brought 
him an knight-errant, and a damsel that would be lodged with 
him. ‘Lethim come in,” said thelord, “it may happen that they 
shall repent that they took their lodging here in this castle.” So 
Sir Marhaus was let in with torch-light, and there was a goodly 
sight of young men that welcomed him. And then his horse 
was led into the stable, and he and his damsel was brought 
into the hall: and there stood a mighty duke, and many goodly 
men about him, Then this: lord asked him how he hight, and 
from whence he came, and with what man he dwelled. “Sir,” 
said he, “I am a knight of King Arthur’s, and knight of the 
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Table Round, and my name is Sir Marhaus, and I was born in 
Ireland.” And then said the duke unto him, “ That me sore 
repenteth, and the cause is this: I love not thy lord, nor none of 
all thy fellows that be of the Table Round ; and, therefore, ease 
thyself this night as well as thou mayst, for to-morrow I and 
my six sons shall match with thee, if God will.” “Is there 
none other remedy but that I must have ado with you and 
your six sons at once?” said Sir Marhaus. ‘“ No,” said the duke, 
“for this cause I made mine avow: Sir Gawaine slew my 
seven sons in an encounter ; and, therefore, I made mine avow, 
that there should never no knight of King Arthur’s court lodge 
with me, or come here as I might have ado with him, but that 
I should revenge the death of my seven sons.” “Sir, I require 
you,” said Sir Marhaus, “that ye will tell me, if it please you, 
what your name is?” “Wit yewell that Iam the Duke of the South 
Marches.” “Ah!” said Sir Marhaus, “I have heard say that ye 
have been a long time a great foe unto my lord King Arthur, and 
to his knights.” ‘That shall ye feel to-morrow,” said the duke. 
“ Shall I have ado with you?” said Sir Marhaus. “Yea,” said 
the duke, “thereof thou shalt not choose; therefore, take thee 
to thy chamber, where thou shalt have all that to thee 
belongeth.” So Sir Marhaus departed, and was led to a 
chamber, and his damsel was also led to her chamber. And on 
the morrow the duke sent to Sir Marhaus, that he should make 
him ready. And so Sir Marhaus arose and armed him, and 
then there was a mass sung afore him, and after breakfast, and 
so mounted on horseback in the court of the castle, where they 
should do battle. So there was the duke all ready on horse- 
back, clean armed, and his six sons by him, and every one hada 
spear in his hand ; and so they encountered, whereas the duke, 
and two of his sons, brake their spears upon him; but Sir 
Marhaus held up his spear and touched none of them. 
XXV. 

THEN came the four sons of the duke by couples, and two of 
them brake their spears, and so did the other two: and all this 
while Sir Marhaus did not touch them. Then Sir Marhaus ran 
to the duke, and so smote him with his spear, that horse and 
man fell to the earth ; and so he served his sons. And then Sir 
Marhaus alighted down, and bid the duke yield him, or else he 
would slay him : and then some of his sons recovered, and would 
have set upon Sir Marhaus. Then said Sir Marhaus to the 
duke, ‘‘Cease thy sons, or else I will do the uttermost to you 
all.” Then when the duke saw he might not escape death, he 
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cried to his sons, and charged them to yield them unto Sir 
Marhaus. And they kneeled all down, and put the pommels of 
their swords unto Sir Marhaus, and he received them ; and then 
they helped their father: and there, by a common assent, pro- 
mised unto Sir Marhaus never to he foes unto King Arthur, and 
thereupon, at Pentecost after, the duke to come, and his six 
sons, and put them in the King’s grace. Then Sir Marhaus 
departed ; and, within two days, his damsel brought him where- 
as was a great tournament that the Lady de Vause had cried ; and 
who that did best should have a rich circlet of gold, worth a 
thousand besaunts. And there Sir Marhaus did so nobly, that 
he was renowned to have smitten down forty knights ; and so the 
circlet of gold was rewarded him. Then he departed from 
thence with great worship; and, within seven days after, the 
damsel brought him to the earl’s place, whose name was called 
Fergus, which after was Sir Tristram’s knight; and this earl 
was but a young man, and late come to his lands ; and there 
was a giant fast by him that hight Taulurd, and he had another 
in Cornwall, that hight Taulas, that Sir Tristram slew when he 
was out of his mind. So this earl made his complaint unto Sir 
Marhaus, that there was a giant by him, that destroyed all his 
lands, and how he durst nowhere ride nor go for him. “Sir,” 
said Sir Marhaus, “useth he to fight on horseback or on foot ?” 
“Nay,” said the earl, “there may no horse bear him, he is so 
great.” “Well,” said Sir Marhaus, “then will I fight with him 
on foot.” So on the morrow Sir Marhaus prayed the earl, that 
one of his men might bring him whereas the giant was ; and so 
he was aware of him, for he saw him sit under a holly tree, and 
many clubs of iron and battle-axes about him. So Sir Marhaus 
dressed him to the giant, putting his shield afore him, and the 
giant started to a club of iron, and came against Sir Marhaus as 
fast as he might drive; and, at the first stroke, he clave Sir 
Marhaus’s shield all to pieces, and light ona stone and crushed it 
into the earth, and there he was in great peril, for the giant was 
a wily fighter: but, at the last, Sir Marhaus smote off his right 
arm above the elbow. Then the giant fled, and the knight after 
him ; and so he drove him to a water, but the giant was so high, 
that he could not wade after him: and then Sir Marhaus made 
the Earl Fergus’s man to fetch stones, and with those stones he 
gave the giant many asore knock, till at the last he made him to 
fall down into the water, and so he was there drowned. Then 
Sir Marhaus went to the giant’s castle, and there he delivered 
out of the giant’s prison twenty-four ladies, and twenty-two 
knights, and there he had riches without number, so that all the 
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days of his life he was never poor man after. Then he returned 
to the Earl Fergus, which greatly thanked him, and would have 
given him half his land, but he would take none. So Sir 
Marhaus dwelled with the earl nigh half-a-year, for he was sore 
bruised with the giant, and at the last he took his leave : and as 
he rode by the way he met with Sir Gawaine and Sir Ewaine : 
and so by adventure, he met with four knights of King Arthur's 
court ; the first was Sir Sagramore le Desirous, Sir Osanna, Sir 
Dodinas le Savage, and Sir Felot of Listinoise ; and there Sir 
Marhaus, with one spear, smote down these four knights, and 
hurt them sore. So he departed, and met his day afore set. 
XXVI. 

Now turn we unto Ewaine, which rode westward with his 
damsel of threescore winters of age, and she brought him there 
as was a tournament, nigh the march of Wales. And at that 
tournament Sir Ewaine smote down thirty knights, wherefore 
the prize was given him, and the prize was a gerfalcon and a 
white steed trapped with cloth of gold. So then Sir Ewaine 
did many strange adventures, by the means of the old damsel 
that went with him; and so she brought him unto a lady that 
was called the Lady of the Rock, which was a full courteous 
lady. So there were in that country two knights that were 
brethren, and they were called two perilous knights ; the one 
hight Sir Edward, of the Red Castle, and the other hight Sir 
Hue, of the Red Castle: and these two brethren had disinherited 
the Lady of the Rock of a barony of lands by their extortion. 
And, as Sir Ewaine lodged with this lady, she made her com- 
plaint unto him of these two knights. “Madam,” said Sir 
Ewaine, “they are to blame, for they do against the high order 
of knighthood, and the oath that they have made ; and, if it like 
you, I will speak with them, because I am a knight of King 
Arthur’s, and I will entreat them with fairness ; and, if they will 
not, I shall do battle with them in the defence of your.right.” 
“Gramercy !” said the lady, “and thereas I may not acquit 
you, God shall.” So on the morrow the two knights were sent 
for, that they should come thither to speak with the Lady of the 
Rock. And wit it well they failed not, for they came with a 
hundred horses. But when the lady saw them in this manner 
so many, she would not suffer Sir Ewaine to go out unto them, 
neither upon surety, nor for fair language, but she made him 
to-speak with them out of a tower. But, finally, these two. 
brethren. would not be entreated, and answered, that they would: 
keep what they had. “ Well,” said Sir Ewaine, “then will I fight: 
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with one of you both, and prove upon your bodies, that ye do 
‘wrong and extortion unto this lady.” “That will we not do,” 
said the two brethren ; “for, and we do battle, we two will fight 
with one knight at once ; and, therefore, if ye will fight so, we 
will be ready at what hour ye will assign us: and, if that ye win 
‘us in plain battle, then the lady shall have her lands again.” 
“Ye say well,” said Sir Ewaine, “therefore make you ready, so 
that ye be here to-morrow in the defence of the lady’s right.” 


XXVII 


THEN was there peace made on both parties, that no treason 
should be wrought on neither. So then the knights departed 
and made them ready; and that night Sir Ewaine had great 
cheer. And, on the morrow, he arose early and heard mass, 
and broke his fast, and after rode unto the plain without the 
gates, where halted the two brethren abiding him. Then rode 
they together passing sore, that Sir Edward and Sir Hue brake 
their spears upon Sir Ewaine: and Sir Ewaine smote Sir 
Edward, that he fell over his horse’s tail, and yet brake not his 
spear: and then he spurred his horse and came upon Sir Hue, 
and overthrew him ; but they soon recovered and dressed their 
shields, and drew their swords, and bid Sir Ewaine alight and 
‘do battle to the uttermost. Then Sir Ewaine avoided suddenly 
his horse, and put his shield afore him; and drew his sword, and 
so they dressed together, and either gave other great strokes : 
and there these two brethren wounded Sir Ewaine passing sore, 
that the Lady of the Rock weened that he would have died. 
And thus fought they together five hours as men enraged, and 
without reason : and, at the last, Sir Ewaine smote Sir Edward 
upon the helm such a buffet, that his sword carved him unto his 
collar bone; and then Sir Hue abated his courage. But Sir 
Ewaine pressed fast to have slain him: and when Sir Hue saw 
that, he kneeled down, and yielded him unto Sir Ewaine. And 
he of his gentleness received his sword, and took him by the 
hand, and went into the castle together. Then the Lady of the 
Rock was passing glad, and Sir Hue made great moan for his 
brother’s death. Then the lady was restored unto her lands, 
and Sir Hue was commanded to be at the court of King Arthur 
at the next feast of Pentecost. So Sir Ewaine dwelled with the 
lady nigh half-a-year, for it was long or he might be whole of 
his great hurts. And then, when it drew nigh the term day, 
that Sir Gawaine should meet at the cross way, then every 
knight drew him thither to hold his promise that they had 
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made; and Sir Marhaus and Sir Ewaine brought their damsels 
with them ; but Sir Gawaine had lost his damsel, as it is afore 
rehearsed. 

XXVIII. 

AND right at the twelvemonth’s end they met all three 
knights at the fountain, and their damsels: but the damsel that 
Sir Gawaine had with him could say but little worship of him. 
So they departed from the damsels and rode through a great 
forest, and there they met with a messenger that came from 
King Arthur, which had sought them well nigh a twelvemonth 
throughout all England, Wales, and Scotland, and was charged, 
if that he might find Sir Gawaine and Sir Ewaine, to bring them 
unto the court again: and then were they all glad; and so they 
prayed Sir Marhaus to ride with them unto King Arthur’s court. 
And so within twelve days they came to Camelot; and the King 
was passing glad of their coming, and so were all they of the 
court. Then King Arthur made them to swear upon a book, to 
tell him all their adventures that there had been fallen them all 
the twelvemonths, and so they did. And there was Sir Marhaus 
well known ; for there were knights that he had matched afore 
time, and he was named one of the best knights then living. 
Against the feast of Pentecost came the Damsel of the Lake, and 
brought with her Sir Pelleas: and at that high feast there was a 
great jousting of knights, and, of all the knights that were at 
that jousting, Sir Pelleas had the prize, and Sir Marhaus was 
named the next. But Sir Pelleas was so strong, that there might 
but a few knights hit him a buffet with a spear. And, at that 
feast, Sir Pelleas and Sir Marhaus were made knights of the 
Table Round, for there were two sieges void, for two knights had 
been slain in those twelve months. And great joy had King 
Arthur of Sir Pelleas and Sir Marhaus: but Sir Pelleas loved 
never after Sir Gawaine, but that he spared him for the love of 
King Arthur: but often times, at the jousts and tournaments, 
Sir Pelleas quitted Sir Gawaine; for so it is rehearsed in the - 
French Book. So Sir Tristram, many days after that, fought 
with Sir Marhaus in an island, and there they did a great battle ; 
but at the last Sir Tristram slew him. And Sir Tristram was 
sore wounded, that hardly he might recover, and lay at a 
nunnery half-a-year. And Sir Pelleas was a worshipful knight, 
and was one of the four that achieved the Sancgreal ; and the 
Damsel of the Lake made by her means, that never he had ado 
with Sir Launcelot du Lake ; for whereas Sir Launcelot was at 
any jousts or tournaments she would not suffer him to be there 
on that day, but if it were on Sir Launcelot’s side. 


IIt 


THE BOOK OF THE EMPEROR LUCIUS. 


I 


=—g]|LEN King Arthur had rested a while after long 
@AS}| war, and held a royal feast and table round, with 
his allies of kings, and princes, and noble knights, 
all of the Round Table, there came into his hall, he 
sitting in his throne royal, twelve ancient men, 
bearing each of them a branch of olive, in token 
they came as ambassadors and messengers from the Emperor 
Lucius, which was called at that time dictator or procuror of 
the public weal of Rome; which said messengers, after their 
entering and coming into the presence of King Arthur, did 
unto him their obeisance in making to him reverence, and said 
to him in this wise: “ The high and mighty Emperor Lucius 
sendeth unto thee, King of Britain, greeting, commanding thee 
to knowledge him for thy lord, and to send him the truage due 
of this realm unto the empire, which thy father and other tofore 
thy predecessors have paid as it is of record, and thou as a 
rebel not knowing him as thy sovereign withholdest and 
retainest, contrary to the statutes and decrees made by the 
noble Julius Czesar, conqueror of this realm and first Emperor 
of Rome. And if thou refuse his demand and commandment, 
know thou for a certain that he shall make strong war against 
thee and thy realms and lands, and shall chastise thee and thy 
subjects, that it shall be an ensample perpetual unto all kings 
and princes for to deny their truage unto that noble empire 
which domineereth upon the universal world.” Then when 
they had showed the effect of their message, the king com- 
manded them to withdraw them, and said he should take 
advice of counsel, and give to them an answer. Then some of 
the young knights, hearing their message, would have set upon 
them for to have slain them, saying that it was a rebuke unto 
all the knights there being present to suffer them to say so to 
the king. Anon the king commanded that none of them upon 
pain of death should missay them, or do to them any harm, and 
commanded a knight to bring them to their lodging, “and see 
that they have all that is necessary and requisite for them with 
the best cheer, and that no dainty be spared ; for the Romans 
being great lords, and, though their message please me not, 
nor my court, yet I must remember mine honour.” After this 
the king let call all his lords and knights of the Round Table 
to counsel upon this matter, and desired them for to say 
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their advice. Then Sir Cador of Cornwall spake first, and said, 
“Sir, this message liketh me well, for we have many days 
rested us, and have been idle, and now I hope ye shall make 
sharp war on the Romans, where I doubt not but we shall get 
honour.” ‘I believe well,” said King Arthur, that this matter 
pleaseth thee well, but these answers may not be answered, for 
the demand grieveth me sore, for truly I will never pay no 
truage to Rome, wherefore I pray you to counsel me. I under- 
stand that Belinus and Brenius, knights of Britain, have had 
the empire in their hands many days; and also Constantine, 
the son of Queen Helaine ; which is an open evidence that 
we owe no tribute to Rome, but of right we that be descended 
of them have right to claim the title of the empire.” 


Il. 


THEN answered King Anguish of Scotland, “ Sir, ye ought 
of right to be above all other kings, for unto you is none like 
nor parallel in all christendom of knighthood or of dignity, 
and I counsel you never to obey the Romans ; for, when they 
reigned on us, they distressed our elders, and put this land to 
great extortions and tallages, wherefore I make here mine 
avow to avenge me on them, and, for to strengthen your quar- 
rel, I shall furnish twenty thousand good men of war, and wage 
them on my costs, which shall await on you with myself when 
it shall please you.’ And the King of Little Britain granted 
him to the same thirty thousand, wherefore King Arthur 
thanked them. And then every man agreed to make war, and 
to aid after their power; that is to wit, the Lord of West Wales 
promised to bring thirty thousand men, and Sir Ewaine, Sir 
Idres’ son, with their cousins, thirty thousand men. Then Sir 
Launcelot with all other in like wise promised every man a great 
multitude. And when King Arthur understood their courage 
and goodwill, he thanked them heartily, and after he let them 
call the ambassadors that they should hear their answer. And 
in presence ofall his noble lords and knights he said to them in 
this wise: “I will that ye return unto your lord and procuror 
for the common weal for the Romans, and say to him, of his 
demand and commandment I set nothing, and that I know of 
no truage or tribute that I owe to him or to none earthly 
creature nor prince, christian nor heathen; but I pretend 
to have and occupy the sovereignty of the empire, wherein 
I am _ entitled by the right of my predecessors, some 
time kings of this land, And say to him that I am 
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delivered and fully concluded to go with mine army with 
strength and power to Rome, by the grace of God to take 
possession in the empire, and subdue them that be rebels; 
wherefore I command him and all them of Rome that incon- 
tinent they make to me their homage, and to acknowledge me for 
their emperor and governor upon pain that shall ensue.” And 
then he commanded his treasurer to give them great and large 
gifts, and to pay all their expenses, and assigned Sir Cador to 
convey them out of the land. And so they took their leave and 
departed for to go toward their lord, and took their shipping at 
Sandwich, and passed forth by Flanders, Almaine, the moun- 
tains, and all Italy, until they came to Lucius. And after the 
reverence made, they made relation of their answer, like as 
before ye have heard. When the Emperor Lucius had well 
heard and understood their credence, he was sore moved, as he 
had been all enraged, and said: “I had supposed that Arthur 
would have obeyed my commandment, and have served me 
himself as him well beseemed or any other king soto do.” ‘Oh, 
sir,” said one of the senators, “let be such vain words, for we 
do you to wit that I and my fellows were full sore afraid to 
behold his cheer and countenance; I fear me that ye have 
made a rod for yourself, for he intendeth to be lord of this 
empire, which sore is to be doubted if he come, for he is 
another manner of man that ye wished, and holdeth the most 
noble court of the world, all other kings nor princes may not 
compare unto his noble maintenance. On New Year’s Day we 
saw him in his great estate, which was the royalest that ever 
we saw in our days, for he was served at the table with nine 
kings, and the noblest fellowship of other princes, lords, and 
knights that be in all the world, and every knight approved and 
like a lord, and holdeth table round; and in his person the 
most manly man that liveth, and he is like to conquer all the 
world, for unto his courage it is all too little. Wherefore I 
advise you to keep well your marches and ways in the moun- 
tains, for certainly he is a lord to be redoubted.” ‘ Well,” said 
Lucius, “before Easter I suppose to pass the mountains, and so 
into France, and there bereave him of his lands with Geneways 
and other mighty warriors of Tuscany and Lombardy. And I 
shall send for all them that be subject and allied to the empire 
of Rome to come unto mine aid.” And forthwith sent old wise 
knights to these countries following: first to Ambage and 
Arrage, to Alexandria, to Inde, to Hermony, where as the 
river of Euphrates runneth into Asia, to Africa, and Europe, to 
Ertaine, and to Elamy, to Araby, to Egypt, and to Damaske, to 
H 
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Damiet, and to Cayer, to Capadoce, and to Tarce, to Turkey, 
Pounce, and Pampoille, to Surrie and Galacy. All these were 
subject to Rome, and many more, as Greece, Cyprus, Mace- 
done, Calabar, Cateland, Portingale, with many a thousand of 
Spaniards. Then all these kings, dukes, and admirals assembled 
about Rome, with sixteen kings at once, with a wondrous great 
multitude of people. When the emperor understood their 
coming, he made ready his Romans and all the people 
between him and Flanders ; and also he had gotten with him 
fifty giants, which had been engendered of fiends, and they 
were ordained to keep and guard his person, and to break the 
front of the battle of King Arthur. And thus he departed from 
Rome, and came down the mountains of Savoy for to destroy 
the lands that King Arthur had conquered, and came to 
Cologne and besieged a castle thereby, and won it soon, and 
stuffed it well with two hundred Saracens and infidels; and 
after destroyed many fair countries, which King Arthur had won 
of King Claudius. And thus Lucius came with all his host, 
which were distributed three score miles in breadth, and com- 
manded them to meet with him in Burgoine, for he supposed to 
destroy the realm of Little Britain. 


Ill. 


Now leave we off Lucius the Emperor, and speak we of King 
Arthur, which commanded all them of his retinue to be ready 
at the utas of Saint Hilary for to hold a parliament at York. 
And at that parliament was concluded that all the navy of the 
land should be arrested, and to be ready within fifteen days at 
Sandwich, and there showed he unto all his army how he pur- 
posed to conquer the empire, which he ought to have of right. 
And there he ordained two governors of the realm, that is to 
say, Sir Bawdewaine of Britain for to counsel to the best, and 
Sir Constantine, son to Sir Cador of Cornwall, which after the 
death of King Arthur was king of this realm. And in the pre- 
sence of all his lords he resigned the rule of the realm and 
Guenever his queen unto them; wherefore Sir Launcelot was 
wroth, for he left Sir Tristram with King Mark for the love of 
La Beale Isoude. Then Queen Guenever made great sorrow 
and lamentation for the departing of her lord and other, and 
swooned in such wise that the ladies bare her in her chamber. 
Thus the king with his great army departed, leaving the queen 
and the realm in the governance of Sir Bawdewaine and Sir 
Constantine. And when he was on his horse he said, with an 
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high voice, “ If I die in that journey, I will that Sir Constantine 
be mine heir and king crowned of this realm as next of my 
blood.” And after departed and entered into the sea at Sand- 
wich with all his army, with a great multitude of ships, galleys, 
cogs, and dromons, sailing on the sea. 


1 


AND as the king lay in his cabin in the slip, he fell into a 
slumbering sleep, and dreamed a marvellous dream; him 
seemed that a dreadful dragon devoured much of his people, 
and he came flying out of the west, and his head was enamelled 
with azure, and his shoulders shined as gold, his belly like 
mails of a marvellous hue, and his tail was full of tatters, his 
feet were full of fine sables, and his claws like fine gold, anda 
hideous flame of fire flew out of his mouth, like as the land and 
water had flamed all on fire. After, him seemed that there 
came out of the orient a grimly boar all black in a cloud, and 
his paws as big as a post; he was rugged looking roughly, he 
was the foulest beast that ever man saw; he roared and 
growled so hideously that it was marvel to hear. Then the 
dreadful dragon advanced him and came in the wind like a 
falcon, giving great strokes to the boar, and the boar hit him 
again with his grisly tusks that his breast was all bloody, and 
that the hot blood made all the sea red of his blood. Then the 
dragon flew away all on an height, and came down with such a 
might and smote the boar on the ridge, which was ten foot large 
from the head to the tail, and smote the boar all to powder, 
both flesh and bones, that it flittered all abroad on the sea. 
And therewith the king awoke, and was sore abashed of this 
dream, and sent anon for a wise philosopher, commanding him 
to tell him the signification of his dream. “Sir,” said the 
philosopher, “the dragon that ye dreamed of betokeneth your 
own person which saileth here, and the colours of his wings be 
your realms which ye have won, and his tail which is all 
to-tattered signifieth the noble knights of the Round Table; and 
the boar that the dragon slew coming from the clouds be- 
tokeneth some tyrant that tormenteth the people, or else ye are. 
like to fight with some giant yourself, being right horrible and 
abominable, whose peer ye saw never in your days; wherefore 
of this dreadful dream doubt nothing, but as a conqueror com- 
fort yourself.” Then soon after this they had sight of land, and 
sailed till they arrived at Barfleet, in Flanders ; and when they 
were there, he found many of his great lords ready as they had 
been commanded to wait upon him. 
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ANE 


THEN came to him an husbandman of the country, and 
told him how there was in the country of Constantine, beside 
Britain, a great giant, which had slain, murdered, and devoured 
much people of the country, and had been sustained seven years 
with the children of the commons of that land, “in so much 
that all the children be all slain and destroyed ; and now late 
he hath taken the Duchess of Britain as she rode with her men, 
and had led her to his lodging which is in a mountain, for to 
ravish her and lie by her to her life’s end, and many people 
followed her, more than five hundred ; but all they might not 
rescue her, but they left her shrieking and crying lamentably, 
wherefore I suppose that he hath slain her in fulfilling his foul 
lust of lechery ; she was wife unto your cousin Sir Howel, the 
which was full nigh of your blood. Now as ye are a rightful 
king, have pity on this lady, and revenge us all, as ye are a 
valiant conqueror.’ ‘‘Alas!” said King Arthur, “this is a 
great mischief; I had rather then the best realm that I have 
that I had been a furlong before him for to have rescued that 
lady. Now, fellow,” said King Arthur, “canst thou bring me 
there, where as this giant haunteth?” “Yea, sir,” said the good 
man, “‘lo yonder, where as ye see the two great fires, there shall 
ye not fail to find him, and more treasure, as I suppose, than 
is in all the realm of France.” When King Arthur had under- 
stood this piteous case, he returned into his tent, and called 
unto him Sir Kay and Sir Bedivere, and commanded them 
secretly to make ready horse and harness for himself and for 
them twain, for after evensong he would ride on pilgrimage with 
them two only, unto Saint Michael’smount. And then anon they 
made them ready, and armed them at all points, and took their 
horses and their shields, and so they departed thence, and rode 
forth as fast as they might till they came unto the furlong of 
that mount, and there they alighted, and the king commanded 
them to tarry there, and said he would himself go up to that 
mount. 

And so he ascended up the mount till he came to a great 
fire, and there found he a careful widow wringing her hands 
and making great sorrow, sitting by a grave new made. 
And then King Arthur saluted her, and demanded her where- 
fore she made such lamentation. Unto whom she answered 
and said: “Sir knight, speak soft, for yonder is a devil, 
if he hear thee speak, he will come and destroy thee ; 
I hold thee unhappy ; what doest thou here in this mountain : ? 
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for if ye were such fifty as ye be, ye were not able 
to make resistance against this devil. Here lieth a duchess 
dead, which was the fairest lady of the world, wife unto 
Sir Howel of Britain, he hath murdered her in forcing her, 
and hath slit her unto the navel.” ‘ Dame,” said the king, 
“IT come from the great conqueror King Arthur for to treat 
with that tyrant for his liege people.” ‘Fie upon such treaties,” 
said the widow, “he setteth nought by the king, nor by no man 
else. But and if thou have brought King Arthur’s wife, Dame 
Guenever, he shall be gladder than if thou hadst given him 
half France. Beware, approach him not too nigh, for he hath 
overcome and vanquished fifteen kings, and hath made hima 
coat full of precious stones, embroidered with their beards, 
which they sent him to have his love for salvation of their 
people this last Christmas, and if thou wilt speak with him, at 
yonder great fire he is at supper” ‘‘ Well,” said King Arthur, 
“T will accomplish my message for all your fearful words ;” 
and went forth by the crest of that hill, and saw where he sat 
at supper, gnawing on a limb of a man, basking his broad 
limbs by the fire, and breechless, and three damsels turning 
three broaches whereon were broached twelve young children 
late borne, like young birds. When King Arthur beheld that 
piteous sight, he had great compassion on them, so that his 
heart bled for sorrow, and hailed him, saying in this wise: “‘ He 
that all the world weldeth, give thee short life and shameful 
death, and the devil have thy soul! Why hast thou murdered 
these young innocent children, and this duchess? therefore 
arise and dress thee, thou glutton ; for this day thou shalt die 
of my hands.” ‘Then anon the giant started up, and took a great 
club in his hand, and smote at the king that his coronal fell to 
the earth. And King Arthur hit him again that he carved his 
belly and cut off his genitours, that his guts and entrails fell 
down tothe ground. Then the giant with great anguish threw 
away his club of iron, and caught the king in his arms that he 
crushed his ribs. Then the three damsels kneeled down and 
called unto our Lord Jesus Christ for help and comfort of the 
noble King Arthur. And then King Arthur weltered and wrung 
that he was one while under and other while above. And so 
weltering and wallowing they rolled down the hill, till they 
came to the sea-mark, and as they so tumbled and weltered, 
King Arthur smote him with his dagger; and it fortuned .they 
came unto the place where as the two knights were that kept 
King Arthurs horse. Then when they saw the king fast in 
the giant’s arms, they came and loosed him; and then King 
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Arthur commanded Sir Kay “to smite off the giant’s head, and 
to set it upon a truncheon of a spear, and bear it to Sir Howel, 
and tell him that his enemy is slain; and after let his head be 
bound to a barbican, that all the people may see and behold 
it; and go ye two to the mountain and fetch me my shield 
and my sword, and also the great club of iron, and as for 
the treasure take it to you, for ye shall find there goods without 
number, so that I have his kirtle and the club, I desire no 
more. This was the fiercest giant that ever I met with, save 
one in the mount of Araby which I overcame, but this was 
greater and fiercer.” Then the knights fetched the club and 
the kirtle, and some of the treasure they took unto themselves, 
and returned again to the host. And anon this was known 
through all the country, wherefore the people came and thanked 
the king; and he said again, “Give the thanks to God, and 
part the goods among you.” And after that, King Arthur com- 
manded his cousin Howel that he should ordain for a church 
to be builded upon the same hill, in the worship of Saint 
Michael. And on the morrow after, the noble King Arthur 
removed with his great host, and came into the country of 
Champagne in a valley, and there they pitched their pavilions. 
And the king being set at his dinner, there came in two 
messengers, of whom the one was Marshal of France, and said 
to the king that the emperor was entered into France, and had 
destroyed a great part thereof, and was in Bourgogne, and had 
destroyed and made a great slaughter of people, and burned 
towns and boroughs, “wherefore if thou come not hastily they 
must yield up their bodies and goods.” 


Vi. 


THEN King Arthur did call Sir Gawaine, Sir Bors, Sir Lionel, 
and Sir Bedivere, and commanded them to go straight to Lucius 
the Emperor, “and say to him that hastily he remove out of my 
land. And if he will not, bid him make ready to battle, and 
not distress the poor people.” Then anon these noble knights 
dressed them on horseback, and when they came to the green 
wood they saw pight in a meadow many pavilions of silk and 
divers colours beside a river, and the emperor’s pavilion was in 
the middle with an eagle displayed above, toward which 
pavilion our knights rode, and ordained Sir Gawaine and Sir 
Bors to do the message, and left in ambushment Sir Lionel 
and Sir Bedivere. And then Sir Gawaine and Sir Bors did 
their message, and commanded Lucius in King Arthurs name 
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to avoid his land, or else shortly to dress him to battle. To 
whom Lucius answered and said, “ Ye shall return to your lord 
and say to him that I shall subdue him and all his lands.” 
Then Sir Gawaine was sore angered, and said, “I had rather 
than all France I might fight against thee.” ‘And so had I,” 
said Sir Bors, “rather than all Britain and Bourgogne.” Thena 
knight named Sir Gainus, nigh cousin to the emperor, said, 
“Lo, how these Britons be full of pride and boast, and they 
brag as though they bare up all the world.” Then was Sir 
Gawaine sore aggrieved with these words, and drew out his 
sword and smote off Sir Gainus’ head, and anon therewith 
turned their horses and rode over waters and through woods 
till they came to their ambushment, whereas Sir Lionel and 
Sir Bedivere were hoving. The Romans followed fast after on 
horseback and on foot, over a champaign unto a wood, and 
then Sir Bors turned his horse and saw a knight come fast on, 
whom he smote through the body with a spear, that he fell 
down stark dead on the ground. Then came there Calibure, 
one of the strongest of Pavy, and smote down many of King 
Arthur’s knights. And when Sir Bors saw him do so much 
harm, he dressed him toward him, and smote him through the 
breast, that he fell down dead to the ground. Then Sir 
Feldenak thought to revenge the death of Gainus upon Sir 
Gawaine, but Sir Gawaine was anon aware thereof, and smote 
him on the head, which stroke stinted not until it came to his 
breast. And then he returned and came unto his fellows in 
the ambushment, and there was an encounter, for the ambush- 
ment brake on the Romans, and slew and hewed downright 
the Romans, and forced the Romans to return and flee ; whom 
our noble knights did chase unto their tents. Then the 
Romans gathered more people, and also foot men came on, 
and there was a new battle and so much people that Sir Bors 
and Sir Berel were taken. But when Sir Gawaine saw that, 
he took with him Sir Idrus, the good knight, and said he would 
never see King Arthur but if he rescued them, and drew out 
Galatine, his good sword, and followed them that led those two 
knights away with them, and he smote him that led Sir Bors, 
and took Sir Bors from him and delivered him unto his fellows. 
And Sir Idrus in like wise rescued Sir Berel. ‘Then began the 
battle to be passing great, and our knights were in great 
jeopardy, wherefore Sir Gawaine sent for succour unto King 
Arthur, and that he hie him, “for I am sore wounded and hurt, 
and that our prisoners must pay good out of number.” And the 
messenger came unto the king and showed him the message. 
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And anon the king did assemble his army ; but anon or he 
departed the prisoners were come, and Sir Gawaine and his 
fellows gate the field and put the Romans to flight, and after 
returned and came with their fellowship in such wise that no 
man of worship was lost of them, save that Sir Gawaine was 
sore hurt. Then the king did ransack his wounds, and com- 
forted him. And thus was the beginning of the first journey 
of the Britons and the Romans, And there were slain of the 
Romans part more than ten thousand, and great joy and mirth 
was made that same night in the host of King Arthur. And 
on the morrow after, he sent all the prisoners into Paris, 
under the guard of Sir Launcelot and Sir Cador, with many 
other knights. 


VII. 


Now turn we to the Emperor of Rome, which espied that 
these prisoners should be sent to Paris, and anon he sent to 
lie in ambush certain knights and princes with threescore 
thousand men for to rescue his knights and lords that were 
prisoners. And so on the morrow as Sir Launcelot and Sir 
Cador, chieftains and governors of all them that conveyed the 
prisoners, as they would pass through a wood, Sir Launcelot 
sent certain knights to espy if any were in the wood to let 
them. And when the said knights came into the wood, anon 
they espied and saw the great ambushment, and returned and 
told Sir Launcelot that there lay in wait threescore thousand 
Romans. And then Sir Launcelot, with such knights as he had 
and men of war to the number of ten thousand, put them in 
goodly array, and went and met with them, and fought with 
them manfully, and slew and detrenched many of the Romans, 
and slew many knights and admirals. Of the Romans and 
Saracens’ party there was slain the King of Lyly and three great 
lords, Aladuke, Herawd, and Heringdale. But Sir Launcelot 
fought so nobly that no man might endure a stroke of his hand, 
but wheresoever he came he showed his prowess and his might, 
for he slew downright on every side, and the Romans and 
Saracens fled from him as the sheep from the wolf, or from 
the lion, and put them all to flight that abode alive. And so 
long they fought that tidings came unto King Arthur, and anon 
he apparelled him and came to the battle; and saw how his 
knights had vanquished the battle ; he embraced them knight 
by knight in his arms, and said, “ Ye be worthy to wield all 
your honour and worship ; there was never no king that had so 
noble knights as I have.” “Sir,” said Sir Cador, “there was 
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none of us that failed other, but of the prowess and manhood of 
Sir Launcelot were more than wonder to tell, and also of his 
cousins which did this day many noble feats of war.” And also 
Sir Cador told who of his knights were slain, as Sir Berel and 
other, Sir Moris and Sir Maurel, two good knights. Then the 
king wept and dried his eyes with a handkerchief, and said, 
“Your courage had near hand destroyed you, for though ye 
had returned again, ye had lost no worship, for I call it folly, 
knights to abide when they be overmatched,” “ Nay,” said 
Sir Launcelot and the other, “for once shamed may never be 
recovered.” 
VIII. 


Now leave we off the noble King Arthur and his noble 
knights, which had won the field, and had brought their 
prisoners to Paris, and speak we of a senator that escaped from 
the battle, and came to the Emperor Lucius, and said to him, 
“Sir Emperor, I advise thee to withdraw thee; what doest thou 
here? thou shalt win nothing in these marches but great strokes 
out of measure, for this day one of King Arthur’s knights was 
worth in the battle an hundred of ours.” ‘“ Fie on thee,” said 
Lucius, ‘‘thou speakest cowardly; thy words grieve me more 
than all the loss that I have had this day.” Then anon he 
sent forth a king that hight Sir Liomy, with a great army, and 
bade him hie him fast afore, and he would hastily follow after. 
Then was King Arthur privily warned, and sent his people to 
Sessoyne, and took up the towns and castles from the Romans. 
Then King Arthur commanded Sir Cador to take the rearward, 
and to take with him certain knights of the Round Table; 
“and Sir Launcelot, Sir Bors, and Sir Kay, Sir Maroke, with Sir 
Marhaus, shall wait on our person.” ‘Thus the noble King 
Arthur dispeopled his host into divers parts, to the end that 
his enemies should not escape. When the Emperor was 
entered into the vale of Sessoyne, he might see where King 
Arthur was embattled and his banners displayed, and saw that 
he was beset round about with his enemies, that needs he must 
fight or yield him, for he might not flee, but said openly to the 
Romans, “Sirs, I admonish you that this day ye fight and 
acquit you as men, and remember how Rome domineereth and 
is chief and head over all the earth and universal world, and 
suffer not these Britons this day to abide against us.’ And he 
therewith commanded his trumpets-blow the bloody sounds, in 
such wise that the ground trembled and dingled. Then the 
battle approached, and shove and shouted on both sides, 
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and great strokes were smitten on both sides, many men 
were overthrown, hurt, and slain; and great valiances, 
prowesses, and feats of war were that day shown, which were 
over long to recount the noble feats of every man, for they 
should comprehend a whole volume; but in especial of them 
King Arthur rode into the battle, exhorting his knights to do 
well. And he himself did as nobly with his hands as it were 
possible a man to do; he drew out Excalibur, his good sword, 
and awaited ever where the Romans were thickest and most 
grieved his people, anon he dressed him on that part and hew 
and slew downright, and rescued his people; and there he 
slew a great giant named Galapas, which was a man of 
marvellous quantity and height; he shortened him, and smote 
off both his legs by the knees, saying, ‘‘ Now art thou better of 
a size to deal with than thou wert,” and after smote off his 
head, and the body slew six Saracens in the falling down. 
There Sir Gawaine fought nobly, and slew three admirals 
in that battle. And all the knights of the Round Table did 
full nobly. Thus the battle endured long between King Arthur 
and Lucius the Emperor. Lucius had on- his side many 
Saracens that were slain. And thus the battle was great, 
and oftentimes that one party was at a foredeal and 
anon at a afterdeal, which endured long. At the last 
King Arthur espied where Lucius fought, and did wonder 
with his own hands, and anon he rode to him, and either 
smote other fiercely, and at the last Lucius smote King Arthur 
overthwart the visage and gave him a large wound ; and when 
King Arthur felt himself hurt, anon he smote him again with 
Excalibur that it cleft his head from the summit of his helm, 
and stinted not till it came beneath the breast. And then the 
emperor fell down dead, and there ended he his life. Then 
when it was known that the emperor was slain, anon all the 
Romans with all their army put them to flight. And King 
Arthur with all his knights followed the chase, and slew down- 
right all them that they inight attain. And thus was the 
victory given unto the noble conqueror King Arthur. And 
there were slain on the part of Lucius-more than an hundred 
thousand. And after King Arthur did ransack their dead 
bodies, and do bury them that were slain of his retinue, every 
man according to the estate and degree that he was of. And 
those that were hurt he caused the surgeons to search all their 
hurts and wounds, and commanded to spare no salves nor 
medicines till they were whole. Then the king rode straight 
to the place where the Emperor Lucius lay dead, and with him 
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he found slain the Soldan of Surrie, the King of Egypt, and the 
King of Ethiope, which were two noble sings, with seventeen 
other kings of divers other regions, and also threescore senators 
of Rome, all noble men, whom the noble King Arthur did 
embalm and gum with many good aromatic gums, and after he 
did cere them in threescore fold of cered cloth of sendal, and 
then laid them in chests of lead, because they should not chafe 
nor savour; and upon all these bodies were set their shields 
with their arms and banners, to the end they should be known 
of what country they were. And after he found three senators 
that were alive, unto whom he said, “ For to save your lives, I 
will that ye take these dead bodies, and carry them with you 
unto great Rome, and present them to the Potestate on my 
behalf, showing him my letters, and tell him that I in my 
person shall hastily be at Rome, and I suppose the Romans 
shall beware how they shall demand of me any tribute. And I 
command you that ye say, when ye shall come to Rome, unto 
the Potestate and all the Council and Senate, that I send unto 
them these dead bodies for the tribute that they have demanded. 
And if so be they be not content with these, I shall pay more at 
my coming, for other tribute owe I none, nor none other will 
I pay. And me thinketh this should suffice for Britain, Ireland, 
and all Almaine with Germany. And furthermore I charge 
you to say to them, that I command them upon pain of their 
heads never to demand nor ask of me nor of my lands any 
tribute.” Then with this charge and commandment the three 
senators aforesaid departed with all the said dead bodies, the 
body of Lucius lying in a cart covered with the arms of the 
empire all alone, and after always two bodies of kings in a 
chariot, and then the bodies of the senators after them, and so 
went toward Rome, and showed their legation and message to 
the Potestate and Senate, recounting the battle done in France, 
and how the field was lost and most people and innumerable 
slain, wherefore they advised them in no wise to move more 
war against that noble conqueror King Arthur, “for his might 
and prowess is most to be doubted, seeing the noble kings and 
great multitude of knights of the Round Table, to whom none 
earthly prince may compare.” 


IS 


Now turn we unto King Arthur and his noble knights, which, 
after the great battle achieved against the Romans, entered 
into Lorraine, Brabant, and Flanders, and thence returned into 
high Almaine, and so over the mountains into Lombardy, and 
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after into Tuscany, wherein was a city which in no manner of 
wise would yield themselves nor obey, wherefore the noble King 
Arthur besieged it, and lay full long about it, and gave many 
assaults to the city. And they within defended them valiantly. 
Then on a time the king called Sir Florence, a knight, and told 
him that they lacked victual, “and not far from hence be great 
forests and great woods, wherein be many of mine enemies 
with much cattle. I will that thou make thee ready and go 
thither in forcing, and take with thee Sir Gawaine, my nephew, 
and Sir Whichard, and Sir Clegis, Sir Clemond, and also the 
captain of Cardiff, with many other more, and bring with you 
all the beasts that ye may get there.” And anon these knights 
made them ready, and rode over holts and hills, through forests 
and woods, till they came to a fair meadow full of fair flowers 
and grass, and there they rested them and their horses all that 
night ; and in the springing of the day on the next morrow Sir 
Gawaine took his horse and stole away from his fellows to seek 
some adventure. And anon he was aware of a knight armed, 
walking his horse easily by a woodside, and his shield laced 
unto his shoulder, sitting on a strong courser, without any man 
save only a page bearing a mighty spear, and the knight bore 
in his shield three griffins of gold in sable carbuncle, the chief 
of silver. When Sir Gawaine espied this gay knight he fewtred 
his spear, and rode straight unto him, and demanded him of 
whence he was. That other answered and said he was a 
Tuscan, and demanded of Sir Gawaine, “Thou proud knight, 
what profferest thou me so boldly? here gettest thou no prey; 
thou mayest prove when thou wilt, for thou shalt be my prisoner 
or thou depart.” Then said Sir Gawaine, ‘‘ Thou vauntest thee 
greatly, and speakest all too proud words; I counsel thee, for 
all thy boast, that thou make thee ready and take thy gear to 
thee, before greater game fall to thee.” 


X, 


THEN they took their spears, and ran each at other with all 
the might they had, and smote each other through their shields 
into their shoulders, wherefore anon they drew out their swords 
and smote great strokes so that the fire sprang out of their 
helmets. Then was Sir Gawaine all abashed, and with Galatine, 
his good sword, he smote him through the shield and thick 
hauberk made of thick mails, and all bruised and break the 
precious stones, and made him a large wound that men might see 
both liver and lungs. Then that knight groaned, and dressed 
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him to Sir Gawaine, and with a cross stroke gave him a great 
wound, and cut a vein that grieved Sir Gawaine sore, and hel bled 
fast. Then said the knight to Sir Gawaine: “ Bind thy wound or 
thy blood change, for ‘thou bebleedest all thy horse and thy 
fair arms, for all the leeches of Britain shall not stench thy 
blood, for whosoever is hurt with this blade he shall never 
be stenched of bleeding.” Then answered Sir Gawaine: “It 
grieveth me but little, thy great words shall not fear me no 
less my courage, but thou shalt suffer grief and sorrow or we 
depart ; but tell me in haste who may stench my bleeding.” 
‘That may I do,” said the knight, ‘if I will; and so I will if 
thou wilt succour and aid me that I may be christened and 
believe on God, and thereof I require thee of thy manhood, 
and it shall be great merit for thy soul.” “I am content,” said 
Sir Gawaine, “so God help me to accomplish all thy desire. 
But first tell me what thou soughtest thus here alone, and of 
what land and allegiance thou art.” “Sir,” said the knight, 
“my name is Priamus, and a great prince is my father, and he 
hath been rebel unto Rome, and hath overridden many of their 
land; my father is lineally descended of Alexander and of 
Hector by right line; and Duke Joshua and Maccabzeus were 
of our lineage. I am right inheritor of Alexandria and Africa 
and of all the out isles, yet will I believe on the Lord that thou 
believest on, and for thy labour I shall give thee treasure 
enough. I was so elevated and taken in my heart that I 
thought no man my peer, nor to me semblable. I was sent to 
this war with seven score knights, and now I have encountered 
with thee which hath given me of fighting my fill, wherefore, 
sir knight, I pray thee to tell me what thou art, and of thy 
being.” “I am no knight,” said Sir Gawaine; “I have been 
brought up many years in the gaurdrobe with the noble prince 
King Arthur, for to take heed to his armour and his other 
array, and for to point his doublets that belongeth to himself. 
At Christmas last he made me yeoman, and gave me horse and 
harness and an hundred pound in money, and, if fortune be my 
friend, I doubt not but to be well advanced and holpen by my 
liege lord.” “Ah,” said Priamus, “if his knaves be so keen 
and fierce, then his knights be passing good. Now for the 
king’s love of heaven, whether you be knight or knave, tell me 
thy name.” “ By God,” said Sir Gawaine, “now will I tell the 
truth; my name is Sir Gawaine, and known I am in his noble 
court and in his chamber, and one of the knights of the Round 
Table ; he dubbed me a duke with his own hands, therefore 
grudge not if his grace is to me fortune and common;; it is the 
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goodness of God that lent to me my strength.” “ Now am I 
better pleased,” said Priamus, “than if thou hadst given me all 
the province of Paris the rich; I had rather to be torn with 
wild horses than any varlet should have won such lots, or any 
page or pricker should have had the price of me; but now, sir 
knight, I warn thee that hereby is a Duke of Lorraine with all 
his army, and hath the noblest men of arms of all Dolphine, 
and lords of Lombardy, with the garnison of Godard, and 
Saracens of Southland, to the number of threescore thousand 
of good men of war; wherefore but if we flee and hie us fast 
from hence, it will do harm to us both, for we be sore hurt and 
wounded, and never like to recover; but take heed to my page 
that he blow no horn, for if he do, there be hovering here fast 
by an hundred good knights waiting upon my person, and 
if they take thee once, there shall no ransom of gold nor silver 
acquit thee.” Then Sir Gawaine rode over a water to save 
himself, and the knight followed after him, and so they rode 
forth till they came to his fellows that were in the meadow, 
where as they had been all the night. Anon as Sir Whichard 
was aware of Sir Gawaine, and saw that he was hurt, he ran unto 
him sorrowfully weeping, and demanded of him who it was that 
had so hurt and wounded him. And Sir Gawaine told how he 
had fought with that man, and each of them had hurt other, and 
how he had salves to heal them; “but I can tell you other 
tidings, that soon we shall have ado with many enemies.” 
Then Sir Priamus and Sir Gawaine alighted, and let their 
horses graze in the meadow, and forthwith there they unarmed 
them, and then the hot blood ran down freshly from their 
wounds. And Priamus took from his page a phial full of the 
four waters that came out of Paradise, and with certain balm 
anointed their wounds, and washed them with that water, and 
within an hour after they were both as whole as ever they were. 
And then with a trumpet they were all assembled unto counsel, 
and there Priamus told them what lords and knights had sworn 
to rescue him, and that without fail they should be assailed with 
many a thousand, wherefore he counselled them to withdraw 
them. Then said Sir Gawaine, “it were great shame to them 
to avoid without any strokes, wherefore I advise you to take 
our arms and to makeus ready to meet with these Saracens and 
misbelieving men, and with the help of God we shall overthrow 
them, and have a fair day on them. And Sir Florens shall 
abide still in this field to keep the stall as a noble knight, and 
we shall not forsake yonder fellows.” ‘ Now,” said Priamus, - 
“cease your words, for I warn you ye shall find in yonder 
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woods many perilous knights; they will put forth beasts to call 
you on; they be out of number, and ye are not past seven 
hundred, which be over few to fight with so many.” ‘“ Never- 
theless,” said Sir Gawaine, “we shall once encounter with them, 
and see what they can do, and the best shall have the victory.” 


xale 


THEN Sir Florens called to him Sir Floridas, with an 
hundred knights, and drove forth the herd of beasts. Then 
followed him seven hundred men of arms, and Sir Ferrant of 
Spain on a fair steed came leaping out of the wood, and came 
to Sir Florens and asked him wherefore he fled. Then Sir 
Florens took his spear and rode against him, and smote him so 
hard that he broke his neck bone. Then all the others were 
moved, and thought to avenge the death of Sir Ferrant, and 
smote in among them, and there was great fight, and many 
slain and laid down upon the cold ground, and Sir Florens 
with his hundred knights always kept the stall, and fought 
right manfully. Then when Priamus the good knight perceived 
the great fight, he went to Sir Gawaine, and bade him that he 
should go and succour his fellowship, which were sore bestead 
with their enemies. “Sir, grieve you not,” said Sir Gawaine, 
“for the grief shall be theirs; I shall not once move my horse 
toward them but if I see more than there be, for they be strong 
enough to match them.” And with that he saw an earl called 
Sir Ethelwold and the Duke of Dutchmen come leaping out of 
a wood with many a thousand, and Priamus’s knights, and came 
straight into the battle. Then Sir Gawaine comforted his 
knights, and bade them not be abashed, “for all shall be ours.” 
Then they began to gallop and meet fiercely with their enemies; 
there were men slain and overthrown on every side. And then 
thrusted in among them the knights of the Round Table, and 
smote down to the earth all them that withstood them, insomuch 
that they made them to give back and flee. ‘‘ By God,” said 
Sir Gawaine, “this gladdeth well my heart, for now be they 
less in number by twenty thousand.” Then entered into the 
battle a giant named Jubaunce, and fought and slew down 
right, and distressed. many of our knights, among whom was 
slain Sir Gherard, a knight of Wales. Then our knights took 
heart to them, and slew many Saracens. And then came in Sir 
Priamus with his pennon, and rode with the knights of the 
Round Table, and fought so manfully that many of their 
enemies lost their lives; and there Sir Priamus slew the 
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Marquis of Moises’ land. And Sir Gawaine with his fellows 
quit them so well that they had the field; but in that combat 
was Sir Chestelaine, a child and ward of Sir Gawaine, slain, 
wherefore was made much sorrow, and his death was soon 
avenged. Thus was the battle ended, and many lords and 
knights of Lombardy and Saracens left dead on the field. Then 
Sir Florens and Sir Gawaine harboured surely their people, and 
took great plenty of beasts, of gold and silver, and of great 
treasure and riches, and returned unto King Arthur which lay 
still at the siege. And when they came to the king they pre- 
sented him their prisoners, and told to him their adventures, 
and how they had vanquished their enemies. 


XII. 


“Now thanked be God,” said King Arthur; “but what 
manner of man is he that standeth by himself? he seemeth no 
prisoner.” “Sir,” said Sir Gawaine, “this is a good man of 
arms; he hath matched me, but he is beholden unto God and 
to me for to become a Christian ; had not he been, we should 
never have returned; wherefore I pray you that he may be 
baptised, for there liveth not a nobler man nor a better knight 
of his hands.” Then anon the king let him be baptised, and 
did call him by his first name Priamus, and made him a duke 
and knight of the Round Table. 

And then anon the king did make assault to the city, and 
there was rearing of ladders, breaking of walls, and the ditch 
filled, that men with little pain might enter into the city. Then 
came out a duchess and Clarisine the countess, with many 
ladies and damsels, kneeling before the king and requiring him 
for the love of God to receive the city, and not to take it by 
assault, for then should many guiltless be slain. Then the king 
veiled his visor with a meek and noble countenance, and said: 
“ Madam, there shall none of my subjects misdo you nor none 
of your damsels, nor to none that to you belongeth, but the 
duke shall abide by my judgment.” Then anon the king com- 
manded to leave the assault. And anon the duke’s eldest son 
brought out the keys, and kneeling down delivered them to the 
king, and besought him of grace, and the king seized the town 
by assent of his lords, and took the duke and sent him to 
Dover, there to abide prisoner the term of his life, and assigned 
certain rents for the dowry of the duchess and for her children. 
Then he made lords to rule those lands, and laws as a lord 
ought to do in his own country. And after that he took his 
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journey toward Rome, and sent Sir Floris and Sir Floridas 
before with five hundred men of arms; and they came to the 
city of Urbine, and laid ambushment there as them seemed it 
was most best for them, and rode to the town, where anon 
issued out much people, and skirmished with the fore-riders. 
Then broke out the ambushment, and so won the bridge, 
and after they won the town, and set upon the walls the 
king’s banner. Then came King Arthur upon a high hill, and 
saw the city and his banner displayed upon the walls, by the 
which he knew that the city was won and gotten. And anon 
he sent a commandment that none of his liege men should 
defile nor lie by no lady, wife, nor maid. Then when he came 
into the city, he passed through and came to the castle, and 
there comforted them that were in heaviness, and ordained 
there a knight of his own country to be captain. And when 
they of Milan heard that the foresaid city was won, they sent 
unto King Arthur great sums of money, and besought him as 
their sovereign lord to have pity upon them, promising him to 
be his true subjects for evermore, and yield to him homage and 
fealty for the lands of Pleasance, and of Pavie, Petersaint, and 
the port of Tremble, and to give unto him yearly a million of 
gold during all his lifetime. Then King Arthur rode into 
Tuscany, and there he won towns and castles, and wasted all 
that he found in his way that to him would not so obey; and 
went to Spolute and to Viterbe; and from thence he rode into 
the vale of Vicecount, among the vines. And from thence he 
sent tnto the senators of Rome, for to wit whether they would 
know him for their lord and chief governor or not. But soon 
after, upon a Saturday, came unto King Arthur all the senators 
that were left in life, and all the noblest cardinals which at that 
time dwelled within the city of Rome, and they all prayed him 
of peace, and proffered him full largely of goods. And they ali 
besought him as governor to give them licence for seven weeks 
to assemble together all the barony of the Romans, and then to 
crown him as emperor with holy crism, as it belongeth unto 
such an high and noble estate. ‘I assent unto you,” said King 
Arthur, “as ye have devised; and at Christmas there to be 
crowned, and to hold my Round Table with my knights there 
as me liketh.” And then the senators made all things ready 
for his coronation. And then at the day appointed, as the 
romance telleth, he came into Rome, and there he was crowned 
emperor by the Pope’s own hands with all the solemnity that 
could be made, and sojourned there a certain time, and 
established all his lands from Rome unto France, and he gave 
I 
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lands and realms unto his servants and knights, to every one 
after his deserving, in such wise that none of them complained, 
neither rich nor poor. And he gave unto Sir Priamus the 
duchy of Lorraine. And he thanked him, and said that he 
would serve him and be his true subject all the days of his life. 
And after that he made dukes and earls, and constituted 
his men unto great riches and honour. Then after this, all his 
lords and knights and all the great men of estate assembled them 
together before the triumphant conqueror King Arthur, and said: 
“ Noble emperor, blessed be the eternal God! your mortal war 
is all finished, and your conquest is achieved, insomuch that 
we know no man so great or mighty that dare make any war 
against you, wherefore we beseech and heartily pray your noble 
grace for to return homeward, and also we pray you to give us 
licence to go home to our wives, from whom we have been a 
long season, and for to rest us, for your journey is finished with 
great honour and worship.” Then said King Arthur unto them: 
“ Ve say truth; and for to tempt God, it is no wisdom, and 
therefore in all haste make you ready and return we into 
England.” Then was there trussing of harness and of other 
baggage, and great carriage. And after that the licence was 
given, King Arthur returned, and commanded that no man 
upon pain of death should rob by the way, neither take victuals 
nor none other thing, but that he should truly pay therefor. 
And thus he came over the sea, and landed at Sandwich, 
against whom came Queen Guenever and met with him, and 
made great joy of his coming. And he was full nobly received 
of all his commons in every city, town, and borough. And 
great gifts were presented unto him at his home-coming, for 
to welcome him with. 


THE BOOK OF SIR LAUNCELOT DU LAKE. 
I. 


=||NON after that the noble and worthy King Arthur 
was come from Rome into England, all the 
knights of the Round Table resorted unto the © 
king, and made many jousts and tournaments, 
and some there were that were good knights, 
which increased so in arms and worship that they 
passed all their fellows in prowess and noble deeds, and that 
was well proved on many, but especially it was proved on Sir 
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Launcelot du Lake. For in all tournaments and jousts and 
deeds of arms, both for life and death, he passed all knights, 
and at no time he was never overcome but it were by treason 
or enchantment. Sir Launcelot increased so marvellously in 
worship and honour, wherefore he is the first knight that the 
French book maketh mention of, after that King Arthur came 
from Rome, wherefore Queen Guenever had him in great favour 
above all other knights, and certainly he loved the queen again 
above all other ladies and damsels all the days of his life, and 
for her he did many great deeds of arms, and saved her from 
the fire through his noble chivalry.- Thus Sir Launcelot rested 
him a long while with play and game; and then he thought to 
prove himself in strange adventures. Then he bade his brother 
Sir Lionel to make him ready, “for we two will seek adven- 
tures.” So they mounted upon their horses armed at all points, 
and rode into a deep forest ; and after they came into a great 
plain, and then the weather was hot about noon, and Sir 
Launcelot had great list to sleep. Then Sir Lionel espied a 
great apple-tree that stood by a hedge, and said: “ Brother, 
yonder is a fair shadow, there may we rest us and our horses.” 
“Tt is well said, fair brother,” said Sir Launcelot ; “for of all 
this seven years I was not so sleepy as I am now.” And so 
they alighted there, and tied their horses unto sundry trees, and 
so Sir Launcelot laid him down under an apple-tree, and laid 
his helmet under his head; and Sir Lionel waked while he 
slept. So Sir Launcelot slept passing fast. And in the mean- 
while there came three knights riding as fast flying as ever they 
might ride, and there followed after those three but one knight. 
And when Sir Lionel beheld him, he thought that he had never 
seen so great a knight, nor so well faring a man, neither so well 
apparelled at all points. So within a while this strong knight had 
overtaken one of these three knights that fled, and there smote 
him down to the ground. And then he rode unto the second 
knight, and smote him such a stroke that horse and man fell 
down unto the earth. And then he rode straight unto the third 
knight, and he smote him over his horse’s arse more than the 
length of his spear. And then he alighted down and reined his 
horse on the bridle, and bound all the three knights fast with 
the reins of their own bridles. And when Sir Lionel saw him 
do this he thought to assay him, and made him ready; and 
slyly and privily he took his horse, and thought not to waken 
his brother Sir Launcelot. And so when he was mounted upon 
his horse, and had overtaken this strong knight, he bade him 
turn, And so he turned him, and smote Sir Lionel so hard that 
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horse and man he bore to the ground, and then he alighted and 
bound him fast, and threw him overthwart his own horse, and 
so he served them all four, and rode with them away to his own 
castle. And when he came there, he unarmed them and beat 
them with thorns all naked, and after put them in a deep 
prison, where were many more knights that made great moan. 


Julie 


WHEN Sir Ector de Maris wist that Sir Launcelot was passed 
out of the court to seek adventures, he was wroth with himself, 
and made him ready to seek Sir Launcelot; and as he had 
ridden long in a great forest, he met with a man that was like 
a forester. ‘ Fair fellow,” said Sir Ector, ‘‘ knowest thou in this 
country any adventures which be here nigh hand?” “Sir,” 
said the forester, “this country know I well, and here within this 
mile is a strong manor and well ditched, and by that manor on 
the left hand there is a fair ford for horses to drink, and over 
that ford there groweth a fair tree, and thereon hangeth many 
fair shields that belonged some time unto good knights, and at 
the hole of the tree hangeth a basin of copper and laton, and 
strike upon that basin with the end of the spear thrice, and 
soon after thou shalt hear new tidings, and else hast thou the 
fairest grace that many a year any knight had that passed 
through this forest.” “Gramercy,” said Sir Ector; and so he 
departed, and came to the tree, and saw many fair shields, and 
among them he saw his brother’s shield, Sir Lionel, and many 
more that he knew that were his fellows of the Round Table, the 
which grieved his heart, and there he promised to revenge his 
brother Sir Lionel. And anon Sir Ector beat upon the basin 
as he were mad, and then he gave his horse drink of the ford. 
Anon there came a knight behind him, and bade him come out 
of that water and make him ready. And Sir Ector anon turned 
him shortly, and shaked his spear, and smote the other knight 
a great buffet, that his horse turned thrice about. ‘This was 
well done,” said the strong knight, “and full knightly thou hast 
stricken me.” And therewith he rushed his horse upon. Sir 
Ector, and caught him under his right arm, and bare him clean 
out of the saddle, and so rode with him away into his hall, and 
threw him down in the middle of the floor. The name of this 
knight was Sir Turquine. Then said he unto Sir Ector: “ For 
thou hast done this day more unto me than any knight did 
these twelve years, now will I grant thee thy life, so that thou 
wilt be sworn to me as my prisoner all the days of thy life.” 
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“Nay,” said Sir Ector, “that will I never promise thee, but 
that I will do mine avantage.” ‘That me repenteth,” said Sir 
- Turquine ; and then he took him and unarmed him, and beat 
him with sharp thorns all naked, and after put him down into a 
deep dungeon, where he knew many of his fellows; but when 
Sir Ector saw Sir Lionel, then made he great sorrow. “Alas, 
brother!” said Sir Ector, “ where is my brother Sir Launce- 
lot?” ‘Fair brother, I left him asleep when I went from him 
under an apple tree, and what is become of him I cannot tell 
you.” “Alas,” said the knights, “but Sir Launcelot help us, 
we may never be delivered, for we know now no knight that is 
able to match our master, Sir Turquine.” 


MOK 


Now leave we these knights prisoners, and speak we of Sir 
Launcelot du Lake, that lieth under the apple tree sleeping. 
Even about the noon there came by him four queens of great 
estate, and for the heat of the sun should not nigh them, there 
rode four knights about them, and bare a canopy of green silk on 
four spears, between them and the sun, and the queens rode on 
four white mules. Thus as they rode they heard by them a great 
horse grimly neigh, and then were they aware of a sleeping knight 
that lay all armed under an apple tree; anon as these queens 
looked on his face, they knew that it was Sir Launcelot. Then 
they began to strive for that knight, and each of them said she 
would have him unto her love. ‘We shall not strive,” said 
Morgan le Fay, that was King Arthur’s sister; “I shall put an en- 
chantment upon him that he shall not awake six hours, and then 
I will lead him away unto my castle, and when he is surely within 
my hold, I shall take the enchantment from him, and then let 
him choose which of us he will have unto his paramour.” So 
this enchantment was cast upon Sir Launcelot; and then they 
laid him upon his shield, and bare him so on horseback between 
two knights, and brought him unto the Castle Chariot, and there 
they laid him in acold chamber, and at night they sent unto 
him a fair damsel with his supper ready dight. By that the 
enchantment was past. And when she came she saluted him, 
and asked him what cheer. ‘I cannot tell, fair damsel,’ said 
Sir Launcelot, “for I wot not how I came into this castle, unless 
it be by enchantment.” “Sir,” said the damsel, “ye must make 
good cheer, and if ye be such a knight as is said that ye be, I 
shall tell you more to-morrow by prime of the day.” “Gra- 
mercy,” said Sir Launcelot, “of your good-will I require you.” 
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And so she departed, and there he lay all that night without 
comfort of any person. And in the morning early came these 
four queens passingly well beseen, all they bidding him good 
morrow, and he them again. “Sir knight,” said the four 
queens, “thou must understand that thou art our prisoner, and 
we here know thee well, that thou art Sir Launcelot du Lake, 
King Ban’s son. And because we understand your worthiness 
that ye are the noblest knight that is now living; and as we 
know well there can no lady have thy love but one, and that is 
Queen Guenever, and now thou shalt lose her for ever, and she 
thee; and therefore it behoveth thee now to choose one of us 
four. I am Queen Morgan le Fay, queen of the land of Gore, 
and here is also the Queen of Northgales, and the Queen of 
Eastland, and the Queen of the Out Isles ; now choose ye one 
of us, which ye will have unto your paramour ; if ye will not do 
thus, here shall ye abide in this prison till that ye die.” ‘ This 
is an hard case,” said Sir Launcelot, ‘‘ that either I must die, or 
else choose one of you; yet had I rather to die in this prison 
with worship than to have one of you to my paramour, maugre 
my head. And therefore ye be answered, for I will have none 
of you, for ye be false enchantresses. And as for my lady 
Dame Guenever, were I at my liberty as I was, I would prove it 
upon you or upon yours, that she is the truest lady living unto 
her lord.” ‘‘ Well,” said the queens, “is this your answer, that 
you will refuse us?” ‘“ Yea, upon my life,” said Sir Launcelot, 
“refused ye be of me.” So they departed, and left him there 
alone that made great sorrow. 


We 


RIGHT so at noon came the damsel to him, and brought him 
his dinner, and asked him what cheer. “ Truly, fair damsel,” 
said Sir Launcelot, “in all my life-days never so ill.” “ Sir,” 
said she, “that me repenteth ; but and ye will be ruled by me, 
I shall help you out of this distress, and ye shall have no shame 
nor villainy, so that ye hold me a promise.” ‘ Fair damsel, that I 
will grant you, and sore I am afeard of these queens and witches, 
for they have destroyed many a good knight.” “ Sir,” said she, 
“that is sooth, and for the renown and bounty they hear of 
you, they would have your love, and, sir, they say that your 
name is Sir Launcelot du Lake, the flower of all the knights 
that been living, and they been passing wroth with you that 
ye have refused them ; but, sir, and ye would promise me for 
to help my father on Tuesday next coming, that hath made 
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a tournament between him and the King of Northgales; 
for the Tuesday last past my father lost the field through 
three knights of King Arthur’s court, and if ye will be 
there upon Tuesday next coming and help my father, to-morrow 
or prime, by the grace of God, I shall deliver you clean.” “Fair 
maiden,” said Sir Launcelot, “tell me what is your father’s name, 
and then shall I give you an answer.” “Sir knight,” said the 
damsel, “my father is King Bagdemagus, that was foully 
rebuked at the last tournament.” ‘I know your father well,” 
said Sir Launcelot, “for a noble king and a good knight, and 
by the faith of my body ye shall have my body ready to do 
your father and you service at that day.” “ Sir,” said the damsel, 
“sramercy, and to-morrow await that ye be ready betimes, and 
I shall deliver you, and take you your armour and your horse, 
shield, and spear ; and hereby within these ten miles is an abbey 
of white monks, and there I pray you to abide, and thither shall 
I bring my father unto you.” “All this shall be done,” said Sir 
Launcelot, “as I am a true knight.” And so she departed, 
and came on the morrow early and found him ready. Then 
she brought him out of twelve locks, and brought him unto 
his armour. And when he was all armed and arrayed, she 
brought him unto his own horse, and lightly he saddled him, 
and took a great spear in his hand, and so rode forth, and said, 
“Fair damsel, I shall not fail you, by the grace of God.” And 
so he rode into a great forest all that day, and in no wise could 
he find any highway, and so the night fell on him, and then 
was he aware ina vale of a pavilion of red sendal. “By my 
faith,” said Sir Launcelot, “in that pavilion will I lodge all 
this night.” And so there he alighted down, and tied his 
horse to the pavilion, and there he unarmed him, and found 
there a rich bed and laid him therein, and anon he fell on 
sleep. 


V. 


THEN within an hour came the knight to whom belonged the 
pavilion, and he thought his leman had lain in that bed, and so 
he laid him down beside Sir Launcelot, and took him in his 
arms, and began to kiss him. And when Sir Launcelot felt a 
rough beard kissing him, he started lightly out of the bed, and 
the other knight leapt after him, and either of them got their 
swords in their hands, and out of the pavilion door went the 
knight of the pavilion, and Sir Launcelot followed him, and 
there by a little valley Sir Launcelot wounded him sore nigh 
unto death, and then he yielded him unto Sir Launcelot. And 
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Sir Launcelot took him to his mercy, so that he would tell him 
why he came into the bed. “Sir” said the knight, “the pavilion 
is mine own, and there this night I had assigned my love and 
lady to have slept with me, and now I am likely to die of this 
wound.” “That me repenteth,” said Sir Launcelot, “of your 
hurt, but I was sore adread of treason, for I was lately beguiled; 
and therefore come on your way into your pavilion, and take 
your rest, and as I suppose I shall stanch your blood.” And so 
they went both into the pavilion, and anon Sir Launcelot 
stanched his blood. Therewith came the knight’s lady, which 
was a passing fair lady. And when she espied that her lord 
Sir Belleus was so sore wounded, she cried out on Sir Launcelot, 
and made great moan out of measure. ‘‘Peace, my lady and 
my love,” said Sir Belleus, “for this knight is a very good man 
and a knight adventurous.” And there he told her all the 
cause how he was wounded ; “and when I yielded me unto him, 
he goodly left me and took me to his mercy, and hath stanched 
my blood.” ‘Sir,’ said the lady, ‘‘I require you tell me what 
knight ye are, and what is yourname?” “Fair lady,” said he, 
“my name is Launcelot du Lake.” ‘So me thought by your 
speech,” said the lady, “for I have seen you often times or this, 
and I know you better than ye wot. But now and ye would 
promise me of your courtesy for the harms that ye have done 
to me and to my-lord Sir Belleus, that when he cometh to 
King Arthur’s court to cause him to be made a knight of the 
Round Table; for he is a passing good man of arms, and a 
mighty lord of lands of many out isles.” “ Fair lady,” said Sir 
Launcelot, “let him come unto the court the next high feast, 
and look that ye come with him. And I shall do all my power, 
and if ye prove you doughty or mighty of your hands, then shall 
ye have your desire.” So thus within a while, as they stood 
thus talking, the night passed and the day appeared, and then 
Sir Launcelot armed him and mounted upon his horse, and 
took his leave, and they showed him the way towards the abbey, 
and thither they rode within the space of two hours. 


WANE 


AS soon as Sir Launcelot came within the abbey yard, King 
Bagdemagus’ daughter heard a great horse go on the pave- 
ment. And then she arose and went unto a window, and -there 
she saw that it was Sir Launcelot, and anon she made men 
hastily to go to him, which took his horse and led him into a 
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stable, and himself was led into a fair chamber, and there he 
unarmed him, and the lady sent to him a long gown, and anon 
she came herself. And then she made Sir Launcelot passing 
good cheer, and she said he was the knight in the world that 
was most welcome to her. Then she in all the haste sent we 
her father, King Bagdemagus, that was within twelve miles 
that abbey, and afore even he came with a fair fellowship we 
knights with him. And when the king was alighted from his 
horse, he went straight unto Sir Launcelot’s chamber, and there 
found his daughter, and then the king embraced Sir Launcelot 
in his arms, and either made other good cheer. Anon Sir 
Launcelot made his complaint unto the king how he was 
betrayed, and how his brother Sir Lionel was departed from 
him he wist not whither, and how his daughter had delivered 
him out of prison, ‘ wherefor I shall while I live do her service, 
and all her friends and kindred.” ‘‘Then am I sure of your 
help,” said the king, “now on Tuesday next coming?” ‘Yes, 
sir,” said Sir Launcelot, *T shall not fail you, for so have I 
promised unto my lady, your daughter. But, sir, what knights 
be they of my lord King Arthur’s that were with the King of 
Northgales?” And the king said, “It was Sir Mador de la 
Port, and Sir Mordred, and Sir Gahalatine, that foul fared with 
my knights, for against them three I nor my knights might bare 
no strength.” ‘Sir,’ said Sir Launcelot, ‘‘as I hear say, the 
tournament shall be within three miles of this abbey; ye shall 
send unto me three knights of yours, such as ye trust best, and 
look that these three knights have all white shields and I also, 
and no painting on the shields, and we four will come out of a 
little wood in the midst of both parties, and we shall fall in the 
front of our enemies and grieve them all that we may; and so I 
shall not be known what knight Iam.” So they took their rest 
that night, and this was on the Sunday. And so the king 
departed, and sent unto Sir Launcelot three knights, with four 
white shields. Andon the Tuesday they lodged them in a little 
leafy wood beside where the tournament should be. And there 
were scaffolds and holds, that lords and ladies might behold and 
give the prize. Then came into the field the King of Northgales 
with eight score helmets, and then the three knights of King 
Arthur stood bythemselves. Then came into the field King Bagde- 
magus with four score helmets. And then they fewtred their 
spears, and came together with a huge dash, and there were slain 
of knights at the first encounter twelve of King Bagdemagus’ part, 
and six of the King of Northgales’ part, and King Bagdemagus’ 
part was far set back. 
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Wit 


WITH that came Sir Launcelot du Lake, and he thrust in 
with his spear in the thickest of the press, and there he smote 
down with one spear five knights, and of four of them he broke 
their backs, and in that throng he cast down the King of 
Northgales, and brake his thigh with that fall. All this doing 
of Sir Launcelot saw the three knights of King Arthur’s 
court. “Yonder is a shrewd guest,” said Sir Mador de la Port, 
“therefore have here once at him.” So they encountered, 
and Sir Launcelot bore him down horse and man, so that 
his shoulder went out of joint. ‘‘ Now befalleth it to me to 
joust,” said Sir Mordred, “for Sir Mador had a sore fall.” Sir 
Launcelot was ware of him, and got a great spear upon him, 
and Sir Launcelot gave him such a buffet that the arson of his 
saddle broke, and so he flew over his horse’s tail that his helmet 
pitched into the earth a foot or more, that nigh his neck was 
broken ; and there he lay long ina swound. Then came in Sir 
Gahalatine with a spear, and Sir Launcelot against him, with 
all the strength that they might drive, that both their spears all 
brake unto their hands, and then they drew out their swords 
and gave each other many grim strokes. Then was Sir 
Launcelot wroth out of measure, and then he smote Sir 
Gahalatine on the helmet that both his nose and his mouth 
burst out on bleeding, and his ears also, and therewith his head 
hung low, and his horse ran away with him, and he fell down 
to the earth. Anon therewith Sir Launcelot got a great spear 
in his hand, and or ever that great spear broke he bore down 
to the ground sixteen knights, some horse and man, and some 
the man and not the horse, there was none but that he was hit 
surely, so that he bore no arms that day. And then he got 
another great spear, and smote down twelve knights, and the 
most of them never throve after. And then the knights of the 
King of Northgales would joust no more. And the game was 
given unto King Bagdemagus. So either party departed unto 
his own place, and Sir Launcelot rode forth with King Bagde- 
magus unto his castle, and there he had passing good cheer 
both with the king and with his daughter, and they promised 
him great gifts. And on the morrow he took his leave, and told 
King Bagdemagus that he would go seek his brother Sir Lionel, 
that went from him when he slept. So he took his horse, and 
betook him all to God, and there he said unto the king’s 
daughter, “If ye have need at any time of my service, I pray 
you let me have knowledge thereof, and I shall not fail you as 
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I ama true knight.” And so Sir Launcelot departed, and by 
adventure came into the same forest where as he was taken 
sleeping. And in the midst of an highway he met with a 
damsel riding upon a white palfrey, and there either saluted 
other. “Fair damsel,” said Sir Launcelot, ‘know ye in this 
country any adventures?” ‘Sir knight,” said the damsel to Sir 
Launcelot, “here are adventures near hand, and thou durst not 
prove them.” ‘Why should I not prove adventures ?” said Sir 
Launcelot, ‘“‘as for that cause come I hither.” “Well,” said 
the damsel, “thou seemest well to be a right good knight, 
and if thou dare meet with a good knight, I shall bring 
thee where as the best knight is and the mightiest that ever 
thou found, so that thou wilt tell me what thy name is, and 
of what country and knight thou art?” “Damsel, as 
for to tell thee my name, I take no great force. Truly my 
name is Sir Launcelot du Lake.” ‘Sir, thou beseemest well, 
here be adventures that be fallen for thee, for hereby dwelleth 
a knight that will not be overmatched for no man that I know, 
but ye overmatch him, and his name is Sir Turquine, and, as I 
understand, he hath in his prison of King Arthur’s court, good 
knights threescore and four, that he hath won with his own 
hands. But, when ye have done this journey, ye shall promise 
me as ye area true knight for to go with me and help me and 
other damsels that are distressed with a false knight.” ‘“ Al] 
your intent and desire, damsel, I will fulfil, so that ye will 
bring me to this knight.” “ Now, fair knight, come on your 
way.” And so she brought him unto the ford and unto the tree 
whereon the basin hung. So Sir Launcelot let his horse drink, 
and after he beat on the basin with the end of his spear so hard 
and with such a might that he made the bottom fall out, and 
long he did so, but he saw nothing. Then he rode endlong 
the gates of the manor well-nigh half-an-hour, and then he was 
aware of a great knight that drove a horse before him, and 
overthwart the horse lay an armed knight bound. And ever as 
they came nearer and nearer, Sir Launcelot thought that he 
should know him, then Sir Launcelot was aware that it was Sir 
Gaheris, Sir Gawaine’s brother, a knight of the Table Round. 
“ Now, fair damsel,” said Sir Launcelot, “I see yonder comes a 
knight fast bound, which is a fellow of mine, and brother he is 
unto Sir Gawaine, and at the first beginning I promise you, by 
the leave of God, to rescue that knight, but if his master sit the 
better in the saddle; I shall deliver all the prisoners out of 
danger, for I am sure that he hath two brethren of mine 
prisoners with him.” By the time that either had seen other, 
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they took their spears unto them. “ Now, fair knight,” said Sir 
Launcelot, “put that wounded knight from thy horse, and let 
him rest a while, and then let us two prove our strength 
together. For as it is informed and shown me, thou doest and 
hast done great despite and shame unto the knights of the 
Round Table, and therefore defend thee now shortly.” “And 
thou be of the Round Table,” said Sir Turquine, “I defy thee 
and all thy fellowship.” ‘That is over much said,” said Sir 
Launcelot. 


VIIl. 


AND then they put their spears in their rests, and came 
together with their horses as fast as it was possible for them to 
run, and either smote other in the middle of their shields, that 
both their horses’ backs brast under them, whereof the knights 
were both astonished ; and as soon as they might avoid their 
horses, they took their shields before them, and drew out their 
swords, and came together eagerly, and either gave other many 
great strokes, for their might neither shields nor harness hold 
their dints. And so within a while they had both wounds, 
and bled passing grievously. Thus they fared two hours or 
more, grimly trasing and rasing each other where they might 
hit any bare place. At the last they were both breathless, 
and stood leaning on their swords. ‘ Now, fellow,” said Sir 
Turquine, “hold thy hand a while and tell me what I shall ask 
thee.” ‘Say on,” said Sir Launcelot. “Thou art,” said Sir 
Turquine, “ the biggest man that ever I met with, and the best 
breathed, and like one knight that I hate above all other 
knights, and that thou be not he, I will lightly accord with thee, 
and for thy love I will deliver all the prisoners that I have, that 
is threescore and four, so that thou wilt tell me thy name, and 
thou and I will be fellows together, and never fail thee while 
I live.” “It is well said,’ quoth Sir Launcelot, “but since it 
is so that I may have thy friendship, what knight, is he that 
thou so hatest above all other?” “Truly,” said Sir Turquine, 
“his name is Launcelot du Lake, for he slew my brother, Sir 
Carados, at the dolorous tower, which was one of the best 
knights then living, and therefore him I except of all knights, 
for if I may once meet with him, that one of us shall make an 
end of the other, and to that I make a vow. And for Sir 
Launcelot’s sake 1 have slain a hundred good knights, and.as 
many I have utterly maimed, that never after they might help 
themselves, and many have died in my prison, and yet I have 

) threescore and four, and all shall be delivered, so that thou 
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wilt tell me thy name, and so it be that thou be not Sir 
Launcelot.” ‘ Now see I well,” said Sir Launcelot, “that such 
a man I might be I might have peace, and such a man I might 
be there should be between us two mortal war; and now, sir 
knight, at thy request, I will that thou wit and know that I am 
Sir Launcelot du Lake, King Ban’s son of Benwick, and 
knight of the Round Table. And now I defy thee do thy best.” 
“Ah!” said Sir Turquine, “ Launcelot, thou art unto me most 
welcome, as ever was any knight, for we shall never part till the 
one of us be dead.” And then hurtled they together as two 
wild bulls, rashing and lashing with their shields and swords, 
that sometime they fell both on their noses. Thus they fought 
still two hours and more, and never would rest, and Sir Tur- 
quine gave Sir Launcelot many wounds that all the ground 
there as they fought was all besprinkled with blood. 


1X, 


THEN at the last Sir Turquine waxed very faint, and gave 
somewhat back, and bore his shield full low from weariness. 
That soon espied Sir Launcelot, and then leaped upon him 
fiercely as a lion, and got him by the banner of his helmet, and 
so he plucked him down on his knees, and anon he razed off 
his helm, and then he smote his neck asunder. And when 
Sir Launcelot had done this, he went unto the damsel and said 
to her, “Damsel, I am ready to go with ye where ye will 
have me, but I have no horse.” ‘Fair sir,” said the damsel, 
“take ye this wounded knight’s horse, and send ye him into 
this manor, and command him to go and deliver all the 
prisoners.” And so Sir Launcelot went unto Sir Gaheris, and 
prayed him not to be grieved for to lend him his horse. “Nay, 
fair lord,” said Sir Gaheris, “I will that ye take my horse at 
your own command, for ye have both saved me and my horse, 
and this day I say ye are the best knight in the world, for ye 
have slain this day in my sight the mightiest man and the best 
knight (except yourself) that ever I saw. Fair sir,” said Sir 
Gaheris, “I pray you tell me your name?” “Sir, my name is 
Sir Launcelot du Lake, which ought to help you of right for 
King Arthur’s sake, and in especial for my lord Sir Gawaine’s 
sake, your dear brother, and when ye come within yonder 
manor, I am sure that you shall find there many noble knights 
of the Round Table, for I have seen many of their shields that I 
know; on yonder tree there is Sir Kay’s shield, and Sir 
Brandel’s shield, and Sir Marhaus’ shield, and Sir Galind’s, anu 
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Sir Brian de Listinoise’ shield, and Sir Aliduke’s shield, with 
many more that I am not now advised of, and also my two 
brethren’s shields, Sir Ector de Maris and Sir Lionel; where- 
fore I pray you greet them all from me, and say to them that I 
bid them take there such stuff as they find, and that in any wise 
my brethren go unto the court and abide there till I come 
thither ; for by the high feast of Pentecost I think to be there, 
for as at this time I must ride with this damsel for to save my 
promise.” And so he departed from Sir Gaheris; and Sir 
Gaheris went into the manor, and there he found a yeoman 
porter keeping many keys. And forthwith Sir Gaheris threw the 
porter against the ground that his eyes started out of his head, 
and took the keys and opened the prison, and there he let out all 
the prisoners, and every each loosed other of their bands. And 
when they saw Sir Gaheris they all thanked him, for they thought 
because he was wounded that he had slain Sir Turquine. “ Not 
so,” said Gaheris, “it was Sir Launcelot that slew him worship- 
fully with his own hands; I saw it with mine eyes. And he 
greeteth you all well, and prayeth you to haste you to the court, 
and as unto Sir Lionel and Sir Ector de Maris, he prayeth you 
to abide him at the court.” 

“That shall we not do,” said his brethren, ‘‘ we will find him 
and we may live.” ‘So shall I,” said Sir Kay, “find him or I 
come at the court, as I am true knight.” Then all the knights 
sought the house where as the armour was, and then they 
armed them, and every knight found his own horse, and all that 
belonged unto him. And when all this was done, there came a 
forester with four horses laden with venison. Anon Sir Kay 
said, ‘“‘Here is good meat for us for one meal, for we had not 
many a day one good repast.” And so that venison was 
roasted, baked, and sodden, and so after supper some abode 
there all night, but Sir Lionel, and Sir Ector de Maris, and Sir 
Kay rode after Sir Launcelot for to find him if they might. 


X. 


Now turn we unto Sir Launcelot, that rode with the damsel 
in a fair highway, “Sir,” said the damsel, “here by this way 
haunteth a knight that distresseth all ladies and gentlewomen, 
and at the least he robbeth them or lieth by them.” ‘ What,” 
said Sir Launcelot, “is he a thief anda knight and a ravisher of 
women? he doth great shame unto the order of knighthood and 
contrary to his oath; it is a pity that he liveth. But, fair 
damsel, ye shall ride yourself alone before, and I will keep 
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myself in covert, and if he trouble you or distress you, } suall 
be your rescue, and learn him to be ruled as a knight.” So the 
damsel rode on by the way a soft ambling pace. And within a 
while came that knight on horseback out of the wood, and his 
page with him, and there he put the damsel from her horse, and 
then she cried. With that came Sir Launcelot as fast as he 
might, till he came to that knight, saying, ““Oh! thou false 
knight and traitor unto knighthood, who learned thee to distress 
ladies and gentlewomen?” When the knight saw Sir Launcelot 
thus rebuking him, he answered not, but drew his sword and 
rode unto Sir Launcelot. And Sir Launcelot threw his spear 
from him, and drew out his sword, and struck him such a buffet 
on the helmet that he clave his head unto the throat. ‘“ Now 
hast thou thy payment that thou long hast deserved.” ‘“ That 
is truth,” said the damsel, “for like as Turquine watched to 
destroy knights, so did this knight attend to destroy and 
distress ladies and gentlewomen, and his name was Sir Piers 
du Forest Savage.” ‘ Now, damsel,” said Sir Launcelot, “ will 
ye any more service of me?” ‘Nay, sir,” said she, “‘at this 
time, but almighty God preserve you wheresoever ye go or ride, 
for the most courteous knight thou art and meekest unto all ladies 
and gentlewomen that now liveth. But, sir knight, one thing me 
thinketh that ye lack, ye that are a knight wifeless that ye will 
not love some maiden or gentlewoman, for I could never hear 
say that ever ye loved any of no manner degree, and that is 
great pity ; but it is noised that ye love Queen Guenever, and 
that she hath ordained by enchantment that ye never shall love 
none other but her, nor none other damsel nor lady shall rejoice 
you ; wherefore many in this country of high estate and low 
make great sorrow.” “Fair damsel,” said Sir Launcelot, “I 
may not warn the people to speak of me, they may speak what- 
soever it please them. But to be a wedded man I think never 
to be, for if I were, then should I be bound to tarry with my 
wife, and leave arms and tournaments, battles and adventures. 
And as for to say that I take my pleasure with paramours, that 
will I refuse, and principally for dread of God. For knights 
that be adulterous or lecherous shall not be happy nor 
fortunate in the wars, for either they shall be overcome with 
a simpler knight than they be themselves, or else they shall 
by misfortune and their cursedness slay better men than they be 
themselves; and so who that useth paramours shall be unhappy, 
and all things is unhappy that is about them.” And so Sir 
Launcelot and the damsel departed. And then rode he into a 
deep forest two days and more, and had strait lodging. So 
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on the third day he rode over a great long bridge, and there 
started upon him suddenly a passing foul churl, and he smote 
his horse on the nose that he turned about, and asked him why 
he rode over that bridge without his licence. “Why should 
not I ride this way?” said Sir Launcelot; “1 may not ride 
beside.” “Thou shalt not choose,” said the churl; and so 
lashed at him with a mighty great club full of pins of iron. 
Then Sir Launcelot drew his sword and put the stroke back, 
and clove his head unto the navel. And at the end of the 
bridge was a fair village, and all the people came and cried on 
Sir Launcelot, and said, “Sir, a worse deed didst thou never 
for thyself, for thou hast slain the chief porter of our castle.” 
Sir Launcelot let them say what they would, and he went 
straight into the castle. And when he came into the castle, he 
alighted and tied his horse to a ring in the wall, and there he 
saw a fair green court, and thither he dressed him, for there he 
thought was a fair place to fight in. So he looked about, and 
saw much people in doors and windows, that said, “ Fair knight, 
thou art unhappy.” 


XI. 


ANON therewith came upon him two great giants, well 
armed all save the heads, with two horrible clubs in their 
hands, Sir Launcelot put his shield afore him, and put the 
stroke away of the one giant, and with his sword he clove 
his head assunder. When his fellow saw that, he ran 
away as if he were mad for fear of that horrible stroke; and 
Sir Launcelot ran after him as fast as he might, and smote him 
on the shoulder, and clove him to the navel. Then Sir 
Launcelot went into the hall, and there came afore him three- 
score ladies and damsels, and all kneeled unto him, and 
thanked God and him for their deliverance. “ For, sir,” said 
they, “the most part of us have been here these seven years 
their prisoners, and we have here wrought all manner of silk 
works for our meat, and we are all great gentlewomen born; 
and blessed be the time that ever thou wert born, for thou hast 
done the most deed of worship that ever any knight did in this 
world, and thereof will we bear record, and we all pray you 
to tell us your name that we may tell our friends who delivered 
us out of prison.” “Fair damsels,”’ said he, “my name is 
Launcelot du Lake.” ‘Ah, sir,” said they, “well mayest thou 
be he, or else save yourself, as we deemed, there might no 
knight have the better of these two giants, for many fair and 
goodly knights have assayed it, and here have ended their 
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lives, and also many times have we wished after you, and these 
two giants dread never a knight but you.” “Now may you 
say,” said Sir Launcelot, “unto your friends how and who 
hath delivered you, and greet them from me; and if I come 
into any of your marches, show me such cheer as ye 
have cause, and what treasure there is in this castle I give it 
you for a reward for your grievance, and the lord that is the 
owner of this castle, I would that he received it as his right and 
appurtenance.” ‘Fair sir,” said they, “the name of this castle 
is Tintagil, anda duke owned it some time that had wedded 
fair Igraine, and after Uther Pendragon wedded her, and begat 
of her King Arthur.” ‘ Well,” said Sir Launcelot, “I under- 
stand now to whom this castle belongeth ;” and so he departed 
from them and betook them to God. And then he mounted 
upon his horse, and rode into many strange and wild countries, 
and through many waters and valleys, and evil was he lodged. 
And at the last by fortune it happened him against a night to 
come toa fair cortelage, and therein he found an old gentlewoman 
who lodged him with a goodwill; and there he and his horse 
were well cared for. And when time was, his host brought him 
to a fair garret over a gate to his bed. There Sir Launcelot 
unarmed himself, and set his harness by him, and went to bed, 
and anon he fell asleep. So soon after there came one on 
horseback, and knocked at the gate in great haste; and when 
Sir Launcelot heard this, he arose up and looked out of the 
window, and saw by the moonlight three knights that came 
riding after that one man, and all three lashed upon him at 
once with their swords, and that one knight turned on them 
knightly again, and defended himself. ‘ Truly,” said Sir 
Launcelot, “yonder one knight shall I help, for it were shame 
for me to see three knights on one, and if he were slain I should 
be partner of his death.” And therewith he took his harness, 
and went out at a window by a sheet down to the four knights, 
and then Sir Launcelot said all on high: “Turn you knights 
unto me, and leave your fighting with that knight.” And then 
they all three left Sir Kay, and turned unto Sir Launcelot, and 
there began a great battle, for they alighted all three and struck 
many great strokes at Sir Launcelot, and assailed him on every 
side. Then Sir Kay dressedhim for to have helped Sir Launcelo t, 
‘Nay, sir,” said he, “I will none of your help, and therefore as 
ye will have my help, let me alone with them.” Sir Kay for the 
pleasure of the knight he suffered him to have his will, and so 
stood aside. And then anon within six strokes Sir Launcelot 
had stricken them to the earth. And then they all three cried ; 
K 
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“Sir knight, we yield us unto you as man of might.” “As to 
that,” said Sir Launcelot, “I will not take your yielding unto 
me, but so that ye will yield you unto Sir Kay the seneschal; 
upon that covenant will I save your lives, and else not.” “ Fair 
knight,” said they, “that were we loath to do, for as for Sir Kay 
we chased him hither and had overcome him, had not ye been, 
therefore to yield us unto him it were no reason.” “ Well, as to 
that,” said Sir Launcelot, ‘advise you well, for ye may choose 
whether ye will die or live, for and ye be holden it shall be 
unto Sir Kay, or else not.” ‘Fair knight,” said they, “then 
in saving our lives we will do as ye command us.” “Then 
shall ye,” said Sir Launcelot, “upon Whitsunday next coming go 
unto the Court of King Arthur, and there shall ye yield you unto 
Queen Guenever, and put you all three in her grace and mercy, 
and say that Sir Kay sent you thither to be her prisoners.” 
“ Sir,” said they, ‘it shall be done, by the faith of our bodies, if 
we be living.” And there every knight swore upon their swords; 
and so Sir Launcelot suffered them to depart. And then Sir 
Launcelot knocked at the gate with the pummel of his sword, 
and with that came his host, and so in they entered, Sir Kay 
and he. ‘Sir,” said his host, ‘I thought ye had been in your 
bed.” “So I was,” said Sir Launcelot, “but I arose and leapt 
out at my chamber window to help an old fellow of 
mine.” And so when they came in the light Sir Kay 
knew well that it was Sir Launcelot, and therewith he 
knelt down and thanked him for his kindness that he 
had helped him twice from death. “Sir,” said he, ‘I have 
done nothing but that I ought to do, and ye are welcome, and 
here shall ye take your rest.” So when Sir Kay was unarmed, 
he asked after meat, and anon there was meat brought him, 
and he ate strongly ; and when he had supped, they went to 
their bed, and were lodged together in one bed. On the 
morrow Sir Launcelot arose early, and left Sir Kay sleeping; 
and Sir Launcelot took Sir Kay’s armour and his -shield, and 
armed him, And so he went to the stable‘and took his horse, 
and took leave of his host, and so departed. Then soon after 
arose Sir Kay, and missed Sir Launcelot ; and then he espied 
that he had his armour and his horse. “ Now, by my faith, I 
know well that he will grieve some of King Arthur’s court; for 
on him knights will be bold, and deem that it is I, and that will 
beguile them ; and because of his armour and shield, I am sure 
that I shall ride in peace.” And then soon after departed Sir 
Kay, and thanked his host, - 
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XII. 


Now turn we unto Sir Launcelot, that had long ridden ina 
great forest, and at the last came into a low country full of fair 
rivers and meadows, and before him he saw a long bridge, and 
three pavilions stood thereon of silk and sendal of divers hue, 
and without the pavilions hung three white shields on truncheons 
of spears, and great long spears stood upright by the pavilions, 
and at every pavilion’s door stood three fresh squires, and so 
Sir Launcelot passed by them and spake not a word. When 
he was past, the three knights said that it was the proud 
Kay, “he weeneth no knight so good as he, and the contrary is 
oftentimes proved.” “By my faith,” said one of the knights, 
whose name was Sir Gaunter, “I will ride after him, and assay 
him for all his pride, and ye may behold how I speed.” So 
this knight Sir Gaunter armed him, and hung his shield upon 
his shoulder, and mounted upon a great horse, and got his 
spear in his hand, and galloped after Sir Launcelot. Then 
when he came nigh him, he cried: “Abide, thou proud knight, 
Sir Kay, for thou shalt not pass quit.” So Sir Launcelot 
turned him, and either fewtred their spears and came together 
with all their might, and Sir Gaunter’s spear broke, but Sir 
Launcelot smote him down horse and man. And when Sir 
Gaunter was on the earth, his brethren said one to another: 
“ Yonder knight is not Sir Kay, for he is bigger than he.” “I 
dare lay my head,” said Sir Gilmere, “yonder knight hath slain 
Sir Kay, and hath taken his horse and harness.” ‘‘ Whether 
it be so or no,” said Sir Reynold, the third brother, “let us 
now go mount upon our horses and rescue our brother Sir 
Gaunter upon pain of death ; we all shall have enough ado to 
match that knight, for me seemeth by his person it is Sir 
Launcelot, or Sir Tristram, or Sir Pelleas.” Anon they took 
their horses, and overtook Sir Launcelot; and Sir Gilmere 
put forth his spear and ran to Sir Launcelot, and Sir Launcelot 
smote him down that he lay in a swoon. “Sir knight,” said 
Sir Reynold, “thou art a strong man: and as I suppose thou 
hast slain my two brethren, for the which my heart riseth sore 
against thee, and if I might with my worship I would not have 
to do with thee, but needs must I take part as they do, and 
therefore, knight,” said he, “keep thyself.” And so they 
hurtled together with all their might, and all to-shivered both 
their spears; and then they drew their swords and lashed 
together eagerly. Anon therewith arose Sir Gaunter and came 
unto his brother Sir Gilmere, and bade him arise “and help we 
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our brother Sir Reynold, which full marvellously matcheth yonder 
good knight.” Therewith they leapt on their horses and hurtled 
unto Sir Launcelot. And when he saw them come, he smote 
a sore stroke unto Sir Reynold, that he fell off his horse to the 
ground; and then he stroke at the other two brethren, and at 
two strokes he struck them down tothe earth. With that Sir 
Reynold began to start up with his head all bloody, and came 
straight unto Sir Launcelot. ‘Now let me be,” said Sir 
Launcelot; “I was not far from thee when thou wert made 
knight, Sir Reynold, and also I know thou art a good knight, 
and loth I were to slay thee.” ‘‘ Gramercy,” said Sir Reynold, 
“for your goodness; and I daresay as for me and my brethren, 
we will not be loth to yield us unto you, so that we know your 
name, for we know well ye are not Sir Kay.” “As for that, be 
it as it may, for ye shall yield you unto Dame Guenever; and look 
that ye be with her on Whitsunday, and yield you unto her as 
prisoners, and say that Sir Kay sent you unto her.” Then they 
swore it should be done. And so passed forth Sir Launcelot, and 
the three brethren helped each other as well as they might. 


XIII. 


SIR LAUNCELOT rode into a deep forest, and there by a dell 
he saw four knights hoving under an oak, and they were of 
King Arthur’s court; that one was Sagramour le Desirous, Sir 
Ector de Maris, Sir Gawaine, and Sir Ewaine. Anon as these 
four knights had spied Sir Launcelot, they thought by his arms it 
had been Sir Kay. ‘ Now, by my faith,” said Sir Sagramour, “ I 
will prove Sir Kay’s might;” and got his spear in his hand 
and came toward Sir Launcelot. Thereof was Sir Launcelot 
aware, and knew him well, and fewtred his spear against him, 
and smote Sir Sagramour so sore that horse and man fell to 
the earth. ‘Lo, my fellows,” said Sir Ector, ‘yonder you may 
see what a buffet he hath; that knight is much bigger than 
ever was Sir Kay. Now shall ye see what I may do to him.” 
So Sir Ector got his spear in his hand, and galloped towards 
Sir Launcelot, and Sir Launcelot smote him through the shield 
and shoulder, that horse and man went to the earth, and ever 
his spear held. ‘ By my faith,” said Sir Ewaine, “that is a 
strong knight, and I am sure he hath slain Sir Kay; and I see 
by his great strength it will be hard to match him.” And 
therewith Sir Ewaine got the spear in his hand, and rode 
towards Sir Launcelot, and Sir Launcelot knew him well, and 
so he met him on the plain, and gave him such a buffet that of 
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a great while he wist not where he was. “Now I will see,” 
said Sir Gawaine, “I must encounter with that knight.”. And 
so he dressed his shield, and got a good spear in his hand, and 
Sir Launcelot knew him well; and then they let their horses 
run as fast as they might, and either smote other in the midst 
of their shields, but Sir Gawaine’s spear broke, and Sir 
Launcelot charged so sore upon him, that his horse reversed 
up-side down, and much sorrow had Sir Gawaine to avoid his 
horse; and so Sir Launcelot passed on a pace and smiled, and 
said; “God gave him joy that this spear made, for there came 
never a better in my hand.” Then the four knights went each 
one to other, and comforted each other. ‘‘ What say ye by this 
jest?” said Sir Gawaine, “that one spear hath felled us four.” 
““We commend him to the devil,” said they all, “for he is a 
man of great might.” ‘‘ Ye may well say it,” said Sir Gawaine, 
“that he is a man of great might, for I dare lay my life it is Sir 
Launcelot, I know it by his riding. Let him go,” said Sir 
Gawaine, “for as we come to the court then shall we wit.” 
And then had they much trouble to get their horses again. 


XIV. 


Now let us speak of Sir Launcelot, that rode a great while in 
a deep forest, where he saw a black brachet, seeking in manner 
as it had been in the fealty of an hurt deer, and therewith he 
rode after the brachet; and he saw lie on the ground a large 
fealty of blood, and then Sir Launcelot rode after, and ever the 
brachet looked behind her. And so she went through a great 
marsh, and ever Sir Launcelot followed ; and then was he aware 
of an old manor, and thither ran the brachet, and so over the 
bridge. So Sir Launcelot rode over the bridge, that was old 
and feeble. And when he came into the midst of a great hall, 
there saw he lie a dead knight, that was a seemly man, and 
that brachet licked his wounds. And therewith came out 
a lady weeping and wringing her hands; and she said: “ Oh, 
knight, too much sorrow hast thou brought to me!” “ Why 
say ye so?” said Sir Launcelot; “I never did harm to this 
knight, for hither by trace of biood this brachet brought me, 
and therefore fair lady be not displeased with me, for I am full 
sore aggrieved of your grievance.” “Truly, sir,” said she; 
“T trow it be not ye that have slain my husband, for he that 
did that deed is sore wounded and he never likely to recover, 
that I shall ensure him.” ‘What is your husband’s name?” 
said Sir Launcelot. “Sir,” said she, “ his name was Sir Gilbert 
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the Bastard, one of the best knights of the world, and he that 
hath slain him I know not his name.” “Now God send you 
better comfort,” said Sir Launcelot. And so he departed, and 
went into the forest again, and there he met with a damsel that 
knew him well, and she said with a loud voice: “ Ye be well 
found, my lord, and now I require you of your knighthood to 
help my brother, that is sore wounded and never stinteth bleed- 
ing, for this day fought he with Sir Gilbert the Bastard, and 
slew him in plain battle, and there was my brother sore 
wounded; and there is a lady, a sorceress, that dwelleth in a 
castle here beside, and this day she told me that my brother’s 
wounds should-never be whole till that I could find a knight 
that would go into the Chapel Perilous, and there he should find 
a sword and a bloody cloth that the wounded knight was lapped 
in, and a piece of the cloth and sword should help my brother’s 
wounds, so that his wounds were searched with the sword and 
the cloth.” “This is a marvellous thing,’ said Sir Launcelot ; 
“but what is your brother’s name?” “ Sir,” said she, “his name 
is Sir Meliot de Logres.” ‘That me repenteth,” said Sir 
Launcelot, “for he is a fellow of the Round Table, and to his 
help I will do my power.” ‘‘ Then, sir,” said she, ‘‘ follow this 
highway, and it will bring you unto the Chapel Perilous, and 
here I shall abide till God send you hither again, and, but if 
you speed, I know no knight living that may achieve that 
adventure.” 


XV. 


RIGHT so Sir Launcelot departed, and when he came to 
the Chapel Perilous, he alighted down and tied his horse toa 
little gate. And as soon as he was within the churchyard, 
he saw on the front of the chapel many fair rich shields 
turned upside down, and many of the shields Sir Launcelot 
had seen knights bare before; with that he saw stand by him 
thirty great knights more by a yard than any man that ever 
he had seen, and all those grinned and gnashed at Sir 
Launcelot, and, when he saw their countenance, he dread them 
sore, and so put his shield afore him, and took his sword in 
his hand ready to do battle, and they were all armed in black 
harness, ready with their shields, and swords drawn. And 
when Sir Launcelot would have gone through them, they 
scattered on every side of him, and gave him the way; and 
therewith he waxed all bold, and entered into the chapel, and 
then he saw no light but a dim lamp burning, and then was he 
aware of a corpse covered with a cloth of silk; then Sir 
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Launcelot stooped down and cut a piece of that cloth away, 
and then it fared under him as the earth had quaked a little, 
whereof he was afraid; and then he saw a fair sword lie by the 
dead knight, and that he gat in his hand and hied him out of 
the chapel. As soon as he was in the chapel yard, all the 
knights spoke to him with a grimly voice, and said: “ Knight 
Sir Launcelot, lay that sword from thee, or else thou shalt 
die.” ‘ Whether I live or die,” said Sir Launcelot, “ with no 
great words get ye it again, therefore fight for it and ye list.” 
Therewith he passed through them; and beyond the chapel 
yard there met him a fair damsel, and said, “ Sir Launcelot, 
leave that sword behind thee, or thou wilt die for it.” ‘I will 
not leave it,” said Sir Launcelot, “for no treaties.” ‘ No,” said 
she, “and ye did leave that sword, Queen Guenever should yé 
never see.” ‘Then were I a fool and I would leave this sword,” 
said Sir Launcelot. ‘Now, gentle knight,” said the damsel, 
“T require thee to kiss me once.” ‘“‘ Nay,” said Sir Launcelot, 
“that God forbid.” ‘ Well, sir,” said she, “and thou haddest 
kissed me, thy life days had been done; but now, alas,” said 
she, “I have lost all my labour, for I ordained this chapel for 
thy sake, and for Sir Gawaine; and once I had Sir Gawaine 
within me, and at that time he fought with that knight which 
there lieth dead in yonder chapel, Sir Gilbert the Bastard, and 
at that time he smote off Sir Gilbert the Bastard’s left hand. 
And so, Sir Launcelot, now I tell thee, that I have loved thee 
this seven year, but there may no woman have thy love but 
Queen Guenever; but since I may not rejoice thee to have 
thy body alive, I had kept no more joy in this world but to 
have had thy dead body, and I would have balmed it, and 
served, and so have kept it my life days, and daily I should 
have clipped thee and kissed thee in the despite of Queen 
Guenever.” ‘Ye say well,’ said Sir Launcelot; “Jesus pre- 
serve me from your subtle crafts.” And therewith he took his 
horse, and departed from her. And as the book saith, when 
Sir Launcelot was departed, she took such sorrow that she died 
within a fourteen-night, and her name was Hellawes the 
Sorceress, lady of the castle Nigramus. Anon Sir Launcelot met 
with the damsel, Sir Meliot’s sister. And when she saw him she 
clapped her hands and wept for joy ; and then they rode to a 
castle thereby, where Sir Meliot lay. Anon as Sir Launcelot 
saw him he knew him; but he was pale as earth for bleeding. 
When Sir Meliot saw Sir Launcelot, he kneeled on his knees 
and cried on high: Oh, lord Sir Launcelot, help me!” Anon 
Sir Launcelot went unto him, and touched his wounds with Sir 
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Gilbert’s sword, and then he wiped his wounds with a part of 
the bloody cloth that Sir Gilbert was wrapped in. Anon a 
wholer man in his life was he never. And then was there 
between them great joy; and they made Sir Launcelot all the 
cheer that they might. And so on the morrow Sir Launcelot 
took his leave, and Sir Meliot to hie him to King Arthur’s 
court, ‘for it draweth nigh to the feast of Pentecost, and there 
by the grace of God ye shall find me.” And therewith they 
departed. 
XVI. 


So Sir Launcelot rode through many strange countries, over 
marsh and valleys, till by fortune he came toa castle, and, as 
he passed beyond the castle, he thought he heard two little bells 
ring, and then he was aware of a falcon that came flying over 
his head toward a high elm, and long lines about her feet ; and 
as she flew unto the elm to take her perch, the lines overcaught 
a bough, and as she would have taken her flight she hung fast 
by the legs, and Sir Launcelot saw how she hung, and beheld 
the fair falcon peregrine, and he was sorry for her. In the mean- 
while came a lady out of the castle, and cried on high, “ Oh, 
Launcelot ! Launcelot! as thou art the flower of all the knights 
of the world, help me to get my hawk, for, if my hawk be lost, 
my lord will destroy me ; for I kept the hawk, and she slipped 
away from me, and if my lord my husband know it, he is so 
hasty that he will slay me.” ‘‘ What is your lord’s name?” said 
Sir Launcelot. “Sir,” she said, “his name is Sir Phelot, a 
knight that belongeth to the King of Northgales.” “ Fair 
lady,” said Sir Launcelot, “since ye know my name and require 
me on my knighthood to help you, I will do what I may to get 
your hawk, and yet, God knoweth, I am an ill climber, and the 
tree is passing high, and few boughs to help me with.” And 
therewith Sir Launcelot alighted, and tied his horse to the same 
tree, and prayed the lady to unarm him. And so when he was 
unarmed, he put off all his clothes unto his shirt and breeches, 
and with might and force climbed up to the falcon, and tied the 
lines to a great rotten branch, and threw the hawk down with 
the branch. Anon the lady got the hawk with her hand. And 
therewith came Sir Phelot out of the groves suddenly, that was 
her husband, all armed with his naked sword in his hand, and 
said, “ Oh, knight Sir Launcelot, now have I found thee as I 
would have thee,” and stood at the bole of the tree to slay him. 
“Ah, lady!” said Sir Launcelot, “ why have ye betrayed me ?” 
“She hath done as I commanded her,” said Sir Phelot; “and 
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therefore there is none oder way but thine is come that thou 
must die.” “That were shame,” said Sir Launcelot, “that an 
armed knight slay a naked man by treason.” 

“Thou gettest none other grace,” said Sir Phelot. “ Truly,” 
said Sir Launcelot, “that shall be thy shame ; but since thou 
wilt do none otherwise, take mine harness with thee, and hang 
my sword upon a bough that I may get it, and then do thy best 
to slay me and thou canst.” “ Nay, nay,” said Sir Phelot, “ for 
I know thee better than thou thinkest, therefore thou gettest 
no weapon if I may keep thee therefrom.” ‘ Alas,” said Sir 
Launcelot, “that ever any knight should die weaponless.” And 
therewith he looked above and under him, and over his head he 
saw a roundspike, on a big bough leafless, and brake it off by 
the body of the tree, and then he came lower, and awaited how 
his own horse stood, and suddenly he leapt on the farther side 
of the horse from the knight. And then Sir Phelot lashed at 
him eagerly, thinking to have slain him, but Sir Launcelot put 
away the stroke with the roundspike, and therewith he smote 
him on the side of the head that he fell in a swound to the 
ground. Then Sir Launcelot took his sword out of his hand, 
and struck his neck from the body. Then cried the lady, 
“Alas, why hast thou slain my husband?” “I am not the 
causer,” said Sir Launcelot, “‘ for with falsehood ye would have 
slain me with treason, and now it is fallen on you both.” And 
then she swounded ~_ .uough she would die. And therewith Sir 
Launcelot got all his armour as well as he could, and put it on 
him for dread of more resort, for he feared that the knight’s 
castle was nigh. And as soon as he could, he took his horse 
and departed thence, and thanked our Lord God that he had 
escaped that adventure. 


XVII. 


So Sir Launcelot rode many wild ways, through marshes and 
many other ways, and, as he rode in a valley, he saw a knight 
chasing a lady with a naked sword to have slain her. And by 
fortune as this knight should have slain this lady, she cried on 
Sir Launcelot, and prayed him to rescue her. When Sir 
Launcelot saw that mischief, he took his horse and rode between 
them, saying: ‘ Knight, fie for shame, why wilt thou slay this 
lady ? thou doest shame to thee and all knights.” “ What hast 
thou to do between me and my wife?” said the knight ; “I will 
slay her over thy head.” ‘That shall ye not,” said Sir 
Launcelot, “for rather we will have ado together.” “Sir 
Launcelot,” said the knight, “thou doest not thy part, for this 
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lady hath betrayed me.” “It is not'x,” said the lady; “truly 
he saith wrong on me, and because I love and cherish my cousin- 
german, he is jealous between him and me, and, as I shall 
answer before God, there was never sin between us. But sir,” 
said the lady, “as thou art named the worshipfullest knight of 
the world, I require thee of thy true knighthood to keep me 
and save me, for whatsoever ye say, he will slay me, for he is 
without mercy.” ‘Have ye no doubt,” said Sir Launcelot, “it 
shall not lie in his power.” “Sir,” said the knight, “in your 
sight I will be ruled as ye will have me.” And so Sir 
Launcelot rode on the one side and the lady on the other side. 
He had not ridden but a while, but that the knight bade Sir 
Launcelot turn him, and looked behind him, and said, ‘“* Yonder 
come men of arms riding after us.” And Sir Launcelot 
turned him, and thought no treason. And therewith was the 
knight and the lady on one side, and suddenly he stroke off the 
lady’s head. And when Sir Launcelot had espied what he had 
done, he called him traitor, and said, “Thou hast shamed me 
for ever.’ And suddenly Sir Launcelot alighted from his 
horse, and drew out his sword to have slain him. And there- 
with he fell flat to the earth, and caught Sir Launcelot by the 
thighs, and,cried him mercy. ‘Fie on thee,” said Sir Launcelot, 
“thou shameful knight, thou mayest have no mercy, and there- 
fore arise and fight with me.” ‘ Nay,” said the knight, “I will 
not arise till ye grant me mercy.” ‘Now will I proffer thee 
fair,” said Sir Launcelot. ‘I will unarm me unto my shirt, and 
will have nothing upon me but my shirt, and my sword in my 
hand, and if thou canst slay me, quit be thou for ever.” ‘ Nay, 
sir,’ said Pedivere, “that will I never do.” “Well,” said Sir 
Launcelot, “take this lady and the head, and bear it upon thee, 
and here shalt thou swear upon my sword to bear it alway upon 
thy back, and never to rest, till thou come unto Queen Guenever.” 
“Sir,” said he, “that will I do by the faith of my body.” ‘‘Now,” 
said Sir Launcelot, “tell me thy name?” “Sir, my name is 
Pedivere.” “In a shameful hour wert thou born,” said Sir 
Launcelot. So Pedivere departed with the dead lady and the 
head, and found the queen with King Arthur at Winchester, 
and there he told all the truth. “Sir knight,” said the queen, 
“this is an horrible deed and a shameful, and a sore rebuke for 
Sir Launcelot, but notwithstanding his worship is not known in 
divers countries; but this shall I give you in penance, make ye 
as good shift as ye can, ye shall bear this lady with you on 
horseback unto the Pope of Rome, and of him receive your 
penance for your foul deeds, and ye shall never rest one night 
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there as ye do another, and if ye go to any bed, the dead body 
shall lie with you.” This oath he made there, and so departed. 
And as the French book saith, when he came to Rome, the pope 
bade him go again to Queen Guenever, and in Rome was his 
lady buried by “the Pope’s commandment. And after this Sir 
Pedivere fell to great goodness, and was an holy man and an 
hermit. 
XVIII. 


Now turn we unto Sir Launcelot, that came home two days 
before the feast of Pentecost. And King Arthur and all the 
court were full glad of his coming. And when Sir Gawaine, 
Sir Ewaine, Sir Sagramour, and Sir Ector de Maris saw Sir 
Launcelot in Sir Kay’s armour, then they wished well it was he 
that. smote them down all with one spear. Then there was 
laughing and smiling among them. And ever now and then 
came all the knights home that Sir Turquine had taken 
prisoners, and they all honoured and worshipped Sir Launcelot. 
When Sir Gaheris heard them speak, he said: “I saw all the 
battle, from the beginning to the ending.” And there he told 
King Arthur all how it was, and how Sir Turquine was the 
strongest knight that ever he saw except Sir Launcelot ; there 
were many knights bare him record, nigh threescore. Then 
Sir Kay told the king how Sir Launcelot had rescued him when 
he was in danger to have been slain, and how “he made the 
knights to yield them to me, and not to him.” And there they 
were, all three, and bare record. ‘‘And by Jesus,” said Sir 
Kay, “because Sir Launcelot took my harness, and left me his, 
I rode in good peace, and no man would have to do with me.” 
Then anon therewith came the three knights that fought with 
Sir Launcelot at the long bridge, and there they yielded them 
unto Sir Kay, and Sir Kay forsook them, and said he fought 
never with them; “but I shall ease your hearts,” said Sir Kay, 
“yonder is Sir Launcelot that overcame you.” When they 
understood that, they were glad. Then Sir Meliot de Logres 
came home, and told King Arthur how Sir Launcelot had saved 
him from death, and all the deeds were known, how four queens, 
sorceresses, had him in prison, and how he was delivered by the 
daughter of King Bagdemagus, Also, there were told all the 
great deeds of arms that Sir Launcelot did between the two 
kings, that is to say, the King of Northgales and King 
Bagdemagus, all the truth Sir Gahalatine told, and Sir Mador 
de la Porte, and Sir Mordred, for they three were at that 
tournament. Then came in the lady that knew Sir Launcelot 
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when he wounded Sir Belleus at the pavilion, and there, at the 
request of Sir Launcelot, Sir Belleus was made knight of the 
Round Table. And so at that time, Sir Launcelot had the 
greatest name of any knight of the world, and most was he 
honoured both of high and low. 
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s|HEN King Arthur held his Round Table most 
plenary, it happened that he commanded that the 
solemn and high feast of Pentecost should be 
holden at a city and castle, which in those days 
was called Kin-Kenadon, upon the sands that 
marched nigh Wales; so King Arthur had ever 
a custom that at the high feast of Pentecost, especially before 
all other high feasts in the year, he would not go that day to 
meat until he had heard or seen some great adventure or 
marvel. And for that custom all manner of strange adventures 
came before King Arthur at that feast before all other feasts. And 
so Sir Gawaine, a little before noon of the day of Pentecost, 
espied at a window three men on horseback, and a dwarf on 
foot. And so the three men alighted, and the dwarf kept their 
horses, and one of the three men was higher than the other 
twain by a foot anda half. Then Sir Gawaine went unto the 
king and said: “Sir, go to your meat, for here at hand cometh 
strange adventures.” So King Arthur went to his meat, with 
many other kings. And there were all the knights of the 
Round Table, save those that were prisoners or slain at an 
encounter. Then at the high feast evermore they should be 
fulfilled the whole number, an hundred and fifty, for then was 
the Round Table fully accomplished. Right so came into the 
hall two men well beseen and richly, and upon their shoulders 
there leaned the goodliest young man and the fairest that ever 
they saw, and he was large, long, and broad in the shoulders, 
and well visaged, and the fairest and the largest hands that 
ever man saw, but he fared as though he might not go nor 
bear himself, but if he leaned upon their shoulders. Anon, 
as King Arthur saw him, there was made silence and room, 
and right so they went with him unto the high dais, without 
saying any word, and then this big young man drew him back, 
and easily stretched up straight, saying to King Arthur, “God 
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bless you, and all your fair fellowship, and in especial the 
fellowship of the Round Table, And for this cause I am come 
hither, for to pray you to give me three gifts, and they shall 
not be unreasonably asked, but that ye may worshipfully and 
honourably grant them unto me, and to you no great hurt nor 
loss. And as for the first gift I will ask now, and the other 
two gifts I will ask at the same day twelve months wheresover 
that ye hold your high feast.” ‘ Now ask,” said King Arthur, 
“and ye shall have your petition.” ‘“‘ Now, sir,” said he, ‘this 
is my petition for this feast, that ye will give me meat and 
drink sufficiently for these twelve months, and at that day I 
will ask my other two gifts.” “My fair son,” said King Arthur, 
“ask better, I counsel thee, for this is but a simple asking, for 
my heart giveth to thee greatly that thou art come of men of 
worship, and greatly my conceit faileth me but thou shalt prove 
a man of right great worship.” “Sir,” said he, “as for that, be 
it as it may be, I have asked that I will ask.” “Well,” said 
King Arthur, “ye shall have meat and drink enough ; I never 
defended that none, neither my friend nor foe. But what is 
thy name? I would fain know.” “I cannot tell you,” said he. 
“That have I marvelled of thee,” said the king, “that thou 
knowest not thine own name, and thou art one of the goodliest 
young men that ever I saw.” Then the noble King Arthur 
betook him unto the steward Sir Kay, and charged him that he 
should give him of all manner of meats and drinks of the best, 
‘and also that he have all manner of finding, as though he were 
a lord’s son.” “That shall little need,” said Sir Kay, “to do 
such cost upon him, for I dare well undertake that he is a 
villein born, and never will make man, for if he had been 
come of a gentleman, he would have asked of you horse and 
harness, but such as he is he hath asked. Andsince he hath no 
name, I shall give him a name, that shall be Beaumains, that 
is to say, fair hands; and into the kitchen I shall bring him, 
and there he shall have brewis every day, that he shall be 
as fat by the twelve months’ end as a pork hog.” Right so 
the two men that had brought him departed, and left him to Sir 
Kay, that scorned and mocked him. 


itll 


THEREAT was Sir Gawaine wroth, and especially Sir 
Launcelot, for he bade Sir Kay leave his mocking, “for I dare 
lay my head he shall prove a man of great worship.” “ Let be,” 
said Sir Kay, “it cannot be by reason ; for as he is, so hath he 
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asked.” ‘‘ Beware,” said Sir Launcelot, “so ye gave that good 
knight, Sir Brewnor, Sir Dinadan’s brother, a name, and ye 
called him La-Cote-Male-Taile, and that turned you to anger 
afterward.” “As for that,” said Sir Kay, “this shall never 
prove no such, for Sir Brewnor desired evermore worship, and 
this desireth bread and drink; upon pain of my life he was 
brought up and fostered in some abbey, and howsoever it was, 
they failed of meat and drink, and so hither he is come for 
sustenance.” And so Sir Kay had got him a place, and sat 
down to meat. So Beaumains went to the hall door, and sat 
him down among boys and lads, and there he ate sadly. And 
then Sir Launcelot, after meat, bade him come to his chamber, 
and there he should have meat and drink enough. And 
so did Sir Gawaine. But he refused them all; he would do 
nothing but as Sir Kay commanded him, for no proffer. But 
as touching Sir Gawaine, he had reason to proffer him lodging, 
meat, and drink ; for that proffer came of his blood,-for he was 
nearer akin to him than he was. But that Sir Launcelot did, 
was of his great gentleness and courtesy. So thus he was put 
into the kitchen, and lay every night as the boys of the kitchen 
did; and so he endured all those twelve months, and never 
displeased man nor child, but always he was meek and mild. 
But ever when he knew of any jousting of knights, that would he 
see and he might. And ever Sir Launcelot would give him 
gold to spend and clothes, and so did Sir Gawaine. And where 
were any masteries done, there would he be; and there 
might none cast the bar or stone to him by two yards. Then 
would Sir Kay say, “How like you my boy of the kitchen?” 
So it passed on till the feast of Pentecost, and at that time the 
king held it at Carlion, in the most royalest way that might be, 
like as yearly he did. But the king would eat no meat on the 
Whitsunday till he had heard of some adventure. And then 
came there a squire to the king, and said: “Sir, ye may go to 
your meat, for here cometh a damsel with some strange 
adventure.” Then was the king glad, and set. him down. 
Right so there came in a damsel, and saluted the king, and 
prayed him for succour. “ For whom?” said the king: “ what 
is the adventure?” “Sir,” said she, “I have a lady of great 
worship and renown, and she is besieged with a tyrant, so that 
she may not go out of her castle, and because that here in your 
court are called the noblest knights of the world, I come unto 
you and pray you for succour.” ‘“ What call ye your lady, and 
where dwelleth she, and who is he and what is his name that 
hath besieged her?” “Sir king,” said she, “as for my lady’s 
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name, that shall not be known for me as at this time; but I let 
you wit she is a lady of great worship, and of great lands. And 
as for the tyrant that besiegeth her and destroyeth her land, he 
is called the red knight of the reed lands.” ‘I know him not,” 
said the king. “ Sir,” said Sir Gawaine, “I know him well, for 
he is one of the perilous knights of the world ; men say that he 
hath seven men’s strength, and from him I escaped once full 
hard with my life.” ‘Fair damsel,” said the king, “there be 
knights here that would do their power to rescue your lady, but 
because ye will not tell her name nor where she dwelleth, 
therefore none of my knights that be here now sball go with you 
by my will.” ‘Then must I speak further,” said the damsel. 


PU 


THEN with these words came before the king, Beaumains, 
while the damsel was there; and thus he said: “Sir king, God 
thank you, I have been this twelve months in your kitchen, and 
have had my full sustenance, and now I will ask my two gifts 
that be behind.” “Ask upon my peril,” said the king. “ Sir, 
these shall be my two gifts : first, that ye will grant me to have 
this adventure of the damsel, for it belongeth to me.” “Thou 
shall have it,” said the king; “I grant it thee.” ‘Then, sir, 
this is now the other gift; that ye shall bid Sir Launcelot du 
Lake to make me a knight, for of him I will be made knight, 
and else of none; and when I am past, I pray you let him ride 
after me, and make me knight when I require him.” “All this 
shall be done,” said the king. “Fie on thee,” said the damsel ; 
“ shall I have none but one that is your kitchen page?” Then 
was she wroth, and took her horse and departed. And with 
that there came one to Beaumains, and told him that his horse 
and armour was come for him, and there was a dwarf come 
with all things that him needed in the richest manner. Thereat 
all the court had much marvel from whence came all that gear. 
So when he was armed, there was none but few so goodly a 
manas he was. And right so he came into the hall, and took 
his leave of King Arthur and of Sir Gawaine, and of Sir 
Launcelot, and prayed him that he would hie after him ; and so 
departed and rode after the damsel. 


IV. 


BurT there went many after to behold how well he was horsed 
and trapped in cloth of gold, but he had neither shield nor spear. 
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Then Sir Kay said openly in the hall: “I will ride after my boy 
of the kitchen, for to wit whether he will know me for his better.” 
Sir Launcelot and Sir Gawaine said, ‘‘ Yet abide at home.” So 
Sir Kay made him ready, and took his horse and his spear, and 
rode after him. And right as Beaumains overtook the damsel, 
so came Sir Kay, and said: “ What, Sir Beaumains, know ye 
not me?” Then he turned his horse, and knew that it was Sir 
Kay, which had done him all the despite that ye have heard 
afore. “Yea,” said Beaumains, “I know you for an ungentle 
knight of the court, and therefore beware of me.” Therewith 
Sir Kay put his spear in the rest, and ran straight to him, and 
Beaumains came as fast upon him with his sword in his hand; 
and so he put away the spear with his sword, and with a foin 
thrust him through the side, that Sir Kay fell down as he had 
been dead ; and he alighted down, and took Sir Kay’s shield and 
his spear, and started upon his own horse and rode his way. All 
that saw Sir Launcelot, and so did the damsel. And then he 
bade his dwarf start upon Sir Kay’s horse, and so he did. By 
that Sir Launcelot was come. Then he proffered Sir Launcelot 
to joust, and either made them ready, and came together so 
fiercely that either bore down the other to the earth, and sore were 

they bruised. Then Sir Launcelot arose, and helped him to 
avoid his horse. And then Beaumains put his shield before 
him, and proffered to fight with Sir Launcelot on foot, and so 
* they rushed together like two wild boars, trasing, rasing, and 
foining to the length of an hour; and Sir Launcelot felt 
him so big, that he marvelled of his strength, for he fought 
more like a giant than a knight, and that his fighting was 
durable and passing perilous ; for Sir Launcelot had much ado 
with him, that he dread himself to be ashamed, and said: 

Beaumains, fight not so sore; your quarrel and mine is not so 
great but we may leave off” “Truly that is truth,” said 
Beaumains, “but it doth me good to feel your might, and yet, 
my lord, I have not showed the uttermost.” 


Wi 


“Tn God’s name,” said Sir Launcelot, “for I promise you by 
the faith of my body I had as much to do as I might to save 
myself from you unshamed, and therefore have no doubt of 
none earthly knight.” ‘‘ Hope ye that I may any while stand a 
proved knight,” said Beaumains. “Yea,” said Sir Launcelot, 
“do ye as ye have done, and I shall be your warrant.” ‘Then 
I pray you,” said Beaumains, “give me the order of knight- 
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hood.” “Tien must ye tell me your name,” said Sir Launcelot, 
“and of what kin ye be born.” “Sir, so that you will not 
discover me, I shall tell you,’ said Beaumains. ‘“ Nay,” said 
Sir Launcelot, “and that I promise you by the faith of my body, 
until it be openly known.” “ Then, sir,” said he, “my name is 
Gareth of Orkney, and brother unto Sir Gawaine of father and 
mother.” ‘Ah, sir,” said Sir Launcelot, “I am now more glad 
of you than I was, for ever methought ye should be of a great 
blood, and that ye came not to the court for meat nor drink.” 
And then Sir Launcelot gave him the order of knighthood. And 
then Sir Gareth prayed him to depart and let him go on his 
journey. So Sir Launcelot departed from him, and came to Sir 
Kay, and made him to be borne upon his shield, and so he was 
healed hard with his life; and all men scorned Sir Kay, and 
especially Sir Gawaine, and also Sir Launcelot said that it was 
not his part to rebuke no young man, for full little knew he of 
what kin he is come, and for what cause he came unto this 
court. And so we leave off Sir Kay, and turn we unto Beau- 
mains. When he had overtaken the damsel, anon she said: 
“ What doest thou here? thou stinkest all of the kitchen ; thy 
clothes be all bawdy of the grease and tallow that thou hast 
gotten in King Arthur's kitchen. Thinkest thou,” said she, “that 
I allow thee for yonder knight that thou hast slain? nay, truly, for 
thou slewest him unhappily and cowardly, therefore return again, 
dirty kitchen page. I know thee well, for Sir Kay named thee 
Beaumains. What art thou but a lazy lubber and a turner of 
broaches and a washer of dishes!” ‘“Damsel,” said Sir Beau- 
mains, “say to me what ye like, I will not go from you whatsoever 
ye say, for I have undertaken of King Arthur for to achieve your 
adventure, and I shall finish it to the end, or I shall die there- 
fore.” “Fie on thee, kitchen knave, Wilt thou finish mine 
adventure? thou shalt anon be met withal, that thou wouldst 
not, for all the broth that ever thou suppest, once look him in 
the face.” “I shall assay,” said Beaumains. So as they thus 
rode in the wood, there came a man flying all that he might. 
“Whether wilt thou?” said Beaumains. “O lord,” said he, 
“help me, for hereby in a slade are six thieves which have taken 
my lord and bound him, and I am afraid lest they will slay 
him.” ‘Bring me hither,” said Sir Beaumains. And so they 
rode together till they came there as the knight was bound, and 
then he rode unto the thieves, and struck one at the first stroke 
to death, and then another, and at the third stroke he slew the 
third thief; and then the other three fled, and he rode after and 
overtook them, and then those three thieves turned again and 


ik 
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hard assailed Sir Beaumains; but at the last he slew them; and 
then returned and unbound the knight. And the knight thanked 
him, and prayed him to ride with him to his castle there a little 
beside, and he should worshipfully reward him for his good 
deeds. “Sir,” said Sir Beaumains, “I will no reward have; | 
was this day made knight of the noble Sir Launcelot, and there- 
fore I will have no reward, but God reward me. And also 
I must follow this damsel.” And when he came nigh her, she 
bade him ride from her, ‘“‘for thou smellest all of the kitchen. 
Thinkest thou that I have joy of thee? for all this deed that thou 
hast done, is but mishappened thee. But thou shalt see a sight 
that shall make thee to turn again, and that lightly.” Then the 
same knight which was rescued of the thieves rode after the 
damsel, and prayed her to lodge with him all that night. And 
because it was near night, the damsel rode with him to his 
castle, and there they had great cheer. And at supper the 
knight set Sir Beaumains before the damsel. “Fie, fie,” said 
she, “sir knight, ye are uncourteous for to set a kitchen page 
before me; him beseemeth better to stick a swine than to sit 
before a damsel of high parentage.” Then the knight was 
ashamed of her words, and took him up and set him before him 
at a sideboard, and sat himself before him. And so all that 
night they had good and merry rest. 


VI. 


So on the morrow the damsel and he took their leave, and 
thanked the knight, and so departed, and rode on their way till 
they came to a great forest, and there was a great river and but 
one passage, and there were ready two knights on the further 
side, to let them the passage. ‘‘ What sayest thou?” said the 
damsel; “‘wilt thou match yonder two knights, or wilt thou 
return again?” “Nay,” said Sir Beaumains, “1 will not return 
again, if there were six more.” And therewith he rushed into 
the water, and in the midst of the water either break their spears 
to their hands, and then they drew their swords and smote each 
at other eagerly; and at the last, Sir Beaumains smote the 
other upon the helmet that his head was astonied, and therewith 
he fell down into the water, and there was drowned. And then 
he spurred his horse unto the land, where the other knight fell 
upon him and break his spear, and so they drew their swords 
and fought long together. At the last Sir Beaumains clove 
his helmet and his head unto the shoulders. And then he rode 
unto the damsel, and bade her ride forth on her way. “Alas,” 
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said she, “that ever kitchen page should have the fortune to 
destroy such two doughty knights! thou thinkest thou hast 
done doughtily, and that is not so, for the first knight’s horse 
stumbled and there he was drowned in the water, and never it was 
by thy force and might ; and the last knight by mishap thou 
camest behind him, and shamefully thou slewest him,” ‘Dam- 
sel,” said Sir Beaumains, “ye may say what ye will, but with 
whomsoever I have ado withal, I trust to God to serve him or 
he depart, and therefore I reck not what ye say, so that I 
may win your lady.” ‘Fie, fie, foul kitchen knave; thou shalt 
see knights that shall abate thy boast.” “Fair damsel, give me 
fair language, and then my care is past, for what knights 
soever they be I care not, nor doubt them not.” “Also,” said 
she, “I say it for thine avail, yet mayest thou turn again with 
thy worship, for if thou follow me thou art but slain, for I see 
all that ever thou doest is but by misadventure, and not by 
prowess of thy hands.” ‘Well, damsel, ye may say what ye 
will, but wheresoever that ye go, I will follow you.” So thus 
Sir Beaumains rode with the damsel until even-song, and ever 
she chid him and would not rest. And then they came to a 
black land, and there was a black hawthorn, and thereon hung 
a black banner, and on the other side there hung a black shield, 
and by it stood a black spear and a long, and a great black 
horse covered with silk, and a black stone fast by it. 


VII. 


THERE sat a knight all armed in black harness, and his name 
was the knight of the black lands. When the damsel saw the 
black knight, she bade Sir Beaumains flee down the valley, for 
his horse was not saddled. “I thank you,” said Sir Beaumains, 
“for always ye will have me a coward.” With that the black 
knight came to the damsel, and said, “Fair damsel, have ye 
brought this knight from King Arthur’s court to be your cham- 
pion?” ‘Nay, fair knight,” said she, “this is but a kitchen 
knave, that hath been fed in King Arthurs kitchen for alms.” 
“Wherefore cometh he in such array?” said the knight ; “‘it is 
great shame that he beareth you company.” “Sir, I cannot be 
delivered of him,” said the damsel, “for with me he rideth 
maugre mine head; would to God ye would put him from me, 
or else to slay him if ye may, for he is an unhappy knave, and 
unhappy hath he done to-day through misadventure ; for I saw 
him slay two knights at the passage of the water, and other deeds 
he did before right marvellous, and all through unhappiness.” 
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“That marvelleth me,” said the black knight, “that any man 
the which is of worship will have to do with him.” “Sir, they 
know him not,” said the damsel, “and because he rideth with 
me, they think he is some man of worship born.” “That may 
well be,” said the black knight ; “nevertheless how be it you say 
that he is no man of worship, yet he is a full likely person, and 
full like to be a strong man; but thus much shall I grant you,” 
said the black knight, ‘‘I shall put him down upon his feet, and 
his horse and his armour he shall leave with me, for it were shame 
for me to dohim any more harm.” When Sir Beaumains heard 
him say thus to her, he said, “ Sir knight, thou art full large of 
my horse and my harness ; I let thee know it cost thee nought, 
and, whether it liketh thee or not, this land will I pass maugre 
thine head, and horse nor harness gettest thou none of me, but 
if thou win them with thy hands; and therefore let me see what 
thou canst do.” “Sayest thou that,” said the black knight ; 
“now yield thy lady from thee lightly, for it beseemeth not 
a kitchen knave to ride with sucha lady.” “Thou liest,” said 
Sir Beaumains ; “I am a gentleman born, and of more high 
lineage than thou art, and that I will prove upon thy body.” 
Then in great wrath they departed wiih their horses, and came. 
together as it had been thunder, and the black knight’s spear 
broke, and Sir Beaumains’ thrust him through both his sides, 
and therewith his spear broke, and the truncheon stuck still in 
his side, but nevertheless the black knight drew his sword, and 
smote many eager strokes and of great might, and hurt Sir 
Beaumains full sore. But at the last the black knight within an 
hour and a half fell down from his horse in a swound, and there 
died forthwith. And when Sir Beaumains saw him so well 
horsed and armed, he alighted down, and armed him in his 
armour, and so took his horse and rode after the damsel. When 
she saw him come nigh her, she said to him, “Away, kitchen 
knave, go out of the wind, for the smell of thy bawdy clothes 
grieveth me. Alas! that ever such a knave as thou art should 
by mishap slay so good a knight as thou hast slain, but all this 
is through thine unhappiness. But hereby is a knight that 
shall pay thee all thy payment, and therefore yet I counsel thee 
to flee back.” “It may happen me,” said Sir Beaumains, “to 
be beaten or slain, but I warn you, fair damsel, I will not flee 
away from him, nor leave your company for all that ye can say ; 
for ever ye say that they slay me or beat me, but howsoever it 
happeneth I escape, and they lie on the ground, and therefore 
it were as good to hold you still than thus to rebuke me all day, 
for away will I not till I feel the uttermost of this journey, or 
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else I will be slain or truly beaten; therefore ride on your way, 
for follow you I will whatsoever happen.” 


VIII. 


THUS as they rode together they saw a knight come driving 
by them all in green, both his horse and his harness, and when 
he came nigh the damsel, he asked of her, ‘“‘Is that my brother 
the black knight that ye have brought with you?” ‘“ Nay, nay,” 
said she, “this unhappy kitchen knave hath slain your brother 
through unhappiness.” ‘‘Alas!” said the green knight, ‘that 
is great pity that so noble a knight as he was should so 
unhappily be slain, and namely of a knave’s hand, as ye say he 
is. Ah, traitor,” said the green knight, “thou sbalt die for 
slaying of my brother; he was a full noble knight, and his name 
was Sir Percard.” “I defy thee,” said Sir Beaumains, “for I let 
thee know I slew him knightly, and not shamefully.’ There 
withal the green knight rode unto an horn that was green, and 
it hung upon a thorn, and there he blew three deadly notes, and 
there came three damsels that lightly armed him. And then 
took he a great horse, and a green shield, and a green spear. 
And then they ran together with all their might, and brake their 
spears to their hands. And then anon they drew out their 
swords and gave many sad strokes, and either of them wounded 
other full evil. And at the last at an overthwart Sir Beaumains’ 
horse struck the green knight’s horse on the on side, that he fell to 
the ground. And then the green knight lightly avoided his 
horse, and stood him upon his feet. That saw Sir Beaumains, 
and therewith he alighted, and they rushed together like two 
mighty champions a long while, and they bled sore both. With 
that came the damsel, and said, “‘ My lord the green knight, for 
shame, why stand ye so long fighting with that kitchen knave? 
alas! it is shame that ever ye were made a knight, for to see 
such a stinking boy match such a valiant knight as ye be.” The 
green knight hearing these words was ashamed, and incontinent 
he gave Sir Beaumains a mighty stroke and clove his shield 
throughout. When Sir Beaumains saw his shield clove asunder, 
he was a little ashamed of that stroke and of the damsel’s 
language, and then he gave him such a buffet upon the helmet 
that he fell on his knees, and suddenly Sir Beaumains threw 
him down on the ground grovelling. And incontinent the green 
knight cried Sir Beaumains’ mercy, and yielded him unto Sir 
Beaumains, and prayed him to grant him his life. “All this is 
in vain,” said Sir Beaumains, “for thou shalt die but if this 
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damsel which is come with me pray me to save thy life.” And 
therewith he unlaced his helmet, like as he would have slain him. 
“Fie upon thee, thou kitchen page, I will never pray thee to 
save his life. For I will never be so much in thy danger.” 
“Then shall he die,” said Sir Beaumains. ‘‘ Not so hardy, thou 
bawdy knave,” said the damsel, “that thou slay him.” “Alas!” 
said the green knight, “suffer me not to die, for a fair word 
may save my life. Oh, fair knight,” said the green knight, 
“save my life, and I will forgive the death of my brother, and 
for ever to become thy man, and thirty knights that hold of me 
for ever shall do you service.” “In the devil’s name,” said the 
damsel, “that such a bawdy kitchen knave should have thee and 
thirty knights’ service.” ‘Sir knight,” said Sir Beaumains, “all 
this availeth not, but if my damsel speak with me for thy life.” 
And therewithal he made semblance to slay him. “Let be,” 
said the damsel, ‘thou bawdy knave, slay him not, for if thou do, 
thou shalt repent it.” “Damsel,” said Sir Beaumains, “your 
charge is to me a pleasure, and at your commandment his life 
shall be saved, and else not.” Then he said, “ Sir knight with 
the green arms, I release thee quit at this damsel’s request, for 
I will not make her wroth ; I will fulfil all that she chargeth me.” 
And then the green knight kneeled down and did him homage 
with his sword. Then said the damsel, “ Me repenteth, green 
knight, of your homage, and of your brother’s death, the black 
knight, for of your help I had great need, for I am sore adread 
to pass this great forest.” ‘‘ Nay, dread ye not so sore,” said 
the green knight, “for ye shall lodge with me this night, and 
to-morrow I shall help you through this forest.” So they took 
ieee horses and rode unto his manor, which was fast there 
eside. 


IX. 


AND always the damsel rebuked Sir Beaumains, and would 
not suffer him to sit at her table, but the green knight took him 
up and set him at a side table. ‘ Methinketh marvel,” said the 
green knight to the damsel, “‘why that ye rebuke this noble 
knight as ye do, for I warn you, damsel, he is a full noble 
knight, and I know no knight able to match him ; therefore ye 
do great wrong to rebuke him, for he shall do you right good 
service, for whatsoever he maketh himself, ye shall prove at the 
end that he is come of noble blood, and of king’s lineage.” “Fie, 
fie,” said the damsel, “it is shame for you to say of him such 
worship.” “Truly,” said the green knight, “it were shame for 
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me to say of him any disworship, for he hath proved himself a 
better knight than I am, yet have I met with many knights in 
my days, and never or this time have I found no knight his 
match.” And so that night they went unto their rest, and all 
the night the green knight commanded thirty knights privily to 
watch Sir Beaumains for to keep him from all treason. And so 
on the morrow they all arose, and heard their mass, and brake 
their fast, and then they took their horses and rode on their 
way, and the green knight conveyed them through the forest, 
and then the green knight said, “‘ My lord Sir Beaumains, I and 
my thirty knights shall be always at your command, both early 
and late, at your calling, and wheresoever ye willsend us.” “It 
is well said,” quoth Sir Beaumains, “and when I call upon you 
ye must yield you and all your knights unto King Arthur.” “If 
ye so command us, we shall be ready at all times,” said the 
green knight. ‘Fie, fie upon thee, in the devil’s name,” said 
the damsel, “that any good knight should be obedient unto a 
kitchen knave.” Then parted the green knight and the 
damsel. And then she said to Sir Beaumains, ‘‘ Why followest 
thou me, thou kitchen boy? cast away thy shield and thy spear, 
I counsel thee yet, and flee away betimes, or thou shalt say soon 
alas! for were thou as mighty as ever was Wade, or Sir 
Launcelot, Sir Tristram, or the good knight Sir Lamorake, thou 
shalt not pass a pass hereby, that is called the pass perilous.” 
“ Damsel,” said Sir Beaumains, “ who is afeard, let him flee, for 
it were shame to turn again, since I have ridden so long with 
you.” ‘‘ Well,” said the damsel, “thou shalt see soon whether 
thou wilt or not.” 
xe 


So within a while they saw a tower as white as any snow, well 
machicolated all about, and double ditched ; and over the tower 
gate there hung fifty shields of divers colours. And under that 
tower there was a fair meadow, and therein were many knights 
and squires in pavilions and upon scaffolds to behold, for there 
on the morrow should be a great tournament at that castle, and 
the lord of that tower was in his castle, and looked out at a 
window, and there he saw a damsel and a page, and a knight 
armed at all points. “So God me help,” said the lord, “ with 
that knight will I joust, for I, see that he is a knight errant.” 
And so anon he armed him, and took his horse hastily ; and 
when he was on horseback with his shield and his spear, which 
were all red, both his horse and his harness, and all that 
belonged unto him, and when he came nigh Sir Beaumains, he 
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thought he had been his brother the black knight, and then he 
cried aloud: “Brother, what do ye here in these marches?” 
“ Nay, nay,” said the damsel, “it is not your brother; this 1s 
but a kitchen knave, which hath been brought up for alms in 
King Arthurs court.” ‘ Nevertheless,” said the red knight, “I 
will speak with him or he depart.” ; 

“Ah,” said the damsel, “this unhappy knave nath slain your 
brother, and Sir Kay named him Beaumains, and this horse 
and harness was your brother’s the black knight. Also I saw 
him overcome your brother the green knight with his own 
hands. Now may ye be revenged upon him, for I cannot be 
quit of him.” And with this both the knights departed asunder, 
and they came together with all their might, and either of their 
horses fell to the earth, and lightly they avoided their horses 
and put their shields before them, and drew their swords, and 
either gave to other many sad strokes, as now here and now 
there, rasing, trasing, foining, and hurling like two boars, the 
space of three hours. And then the damsel cried out on high 
unto the red knight, “Alas, thou noble red knight, think what 
worship hath followed thee: let never a kitchen knave endure 
thee so long as he doth.” Then the red knight waxed wroth 
and doubled his strokes, and hurt Sir Beaumains wondrous sore, 
so that the blood ran down to the ground, and great marvel was 
it to behold that strong battle. Yet at the last Sir Beaumains 
struck him to the earth; and as he would have slain the red 
knight, he cried mercy, saying: ‘“ Noble knight, slay me not, 
and I shall yield me unto thee with fifty knights that be 
at my command; and I forgive thee all the despite that thou 
hast done to me, and the death of my brother the black knight.” 
‘All this availeth thee not,’ said Sir Beaumains; “ but if my 
damsel pray me to save thy life? And therewith he made 
semblance to strike off his head. “Let be, thou Beaumains, 
slay him not, for he is a noble knight, and not so hardy upon 
thine head but that thou save him.” Then Sir Beaumains bade 
the red knight stand up, “and thank ye now the damsel for your 
life.” Then the red knight prayed him to see his castle, and to 
be there all that night; and so the damsel granted him, and 
there they had merry cheer. But always the damsel spoke 
many foul words unto Sir Beaumains, whereof the red knight 
had great marvel; and all that night the red knight made 
threescore knights to watch Sir Beaumains, that he should have 
no shame nor villainy. Andon the morrow they heard mass ~ 
and broke their fast; and the red knight came before Sir 
Beaumains with his threescore knights, and there he proffered 
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him his homage and fealty at all times he and his knights to 
do him service. ‘I thank you,” said Sir Beaumains, “but this 
ye shall grant me, when I call upon you, to come before my lord 
King Arthur, and yield you unto him to be his knight.” “ Sir,” 
said the red knight, “I will be ready with all my fellowship at 
your command.” So Sir Beaumains and the damsel departed, 
and ever she rede chiding him in the foulest manner, - 


XI, 


“DAMSEL,” said Sir Beaumains, “ye are uncourteous so to 
rebuke me as ye do, for me seemeth I have. done you great 
service, and ever ye threaten me for I shall be beaten with 
knights that we meet, but ever for all your best they lie in the 
dust or in the mire, and therefore I pray you rebuke me no 
more, and when ye see me beaten or yielding recreant, then may 
ye bid me go from you shamefully; but first I let you know I 
will not depart from you, for I were worse than a fool if I would 
depart from you all the while I win worship.” ‘“‘ Well,” said 
she, “right soon there shall meet with thee a knight that shall 
pay thee al! thy wages, for he is the man of the most worship in 
the world, except King Arthur.” “I will it well,” said Sir 
Beaumains, “the more he is of worship, the more shall it be 
my worship to have ado with him.” Then anon within a while 
they were ware where was before them a fair city, and 
between them and the city a mile and a half there was a fair 
meadow that was new mown, and therein were many pavilions 
goodly to behold. “Lo,” said the damsel, “yonder is a lord 
that oweth yonder city, and his custom is such, that when the 
weather is fair he lieth in this meadow for to joust and tourney, 
and ever there be about him five hundred knights and all 
gentlemen of arms, and there be of all manner of games that 
any gentleman can devise or think.” “That goodly lord,” said 
Sir Beaumains, “I would fain see.” ‘Thou shalt see him time 
enough,” said the damsel. And so as she rode near she espied ~ 
the pavilion where he was. “Lo,” said she, “seest thou yonder 
pavilion that is all of the colour of Ind, and all manner of thing 
that is about him, both men and women, and horses trapped, 
shields and spears, were all of the colour of Ind, and his name 
is Sir Persaunt of Ind, the most lordliest knight that ever thou 
lookedst on.” ‘It may well be,” said Sir Beaumains, “but be 
he never so stout a knight, in this field I shall abide till I see 
him under his shield.” ‘Ah! fool,” said she, ‘thou were better 
to flee betime.” ‘‘ Why,” said Sir Beaumains, “and he be such 
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a knight as ye make him, he will not set upon me with all his 
men, or with his five hundred knights at one bout ; for if there 
come no more but one at once, 1 shall never fail him while 
my life lasteth.” “Fie, fie,” said the damsel, “that ever such a 
stinking knave should blow such a boast.” 

“Damsel,” said Sir Beaumains, “ye are to blame so to rebuke 
me, for I had rather to do five battles than so to be rebuked. 
Let him come, and then let him do his worst.” “Sir,” said she, 
“1 marvel what thou art, and of what kin thou art come ; boldly 
thou speakest, and boldly thou hast done, that have I well seen ; 
therefore I pray thee save thyself when thou mayest, for thine 
horse and thou have had great travail,and I dread me wedwell over 
long from the siege, for it is but seven miles hence, and all perilous 
passages we are past, save only this passage, and here I dread 
me full sore, lest that ye shall catch some hurt or damage, and 
therefore I would ye were hence, that ye were not bruised nor 
hurt with this strong knight; but I let you know that this Sir 
Persaunt of Ind is nothing of might nor of strength unto the 
knight that hath laid the siege about my lady.” ‘As for that,” 
said Sir Beaumains, “be it as it may, for since I am come so 
nigh this good knight, I will prove his might before I depart from 
him. It were great shame to me if I withdrew me now from 
him, and therefore, damsel, have ye no doubt by the grace of 
God I shall so deal with this knight that within two hours after 
noon ye shall deliver him, and then shall we come to the siege 
by daylight.” ‘Oh, Jesus,” said the damsel, “I have marvelled 
what manner of man ye be, for it may never be otherwise but 
that ye be come of a noble blood, for more foul nor more shameful 
did never woman rule nor rebuke a knight as I have done to 
you, and ever courteously ye have suffered me, and that came 
never but of a gentle blood and lineage.” “Damsel,” said Sir 
Beaumains, “a knight may little do that may not suffer a 
damsel; for whatsoever that ye said to me, I took no heed to your 
words, for the more ye said the more ye angered me, and my 
wrath I wreaked upon them that I had ado withal, and therefore 
all the missaying that ye missayed me furthered me in my 
battles, and caused me to think to show and prove myself at the 
end what I was; for peradventure though I had meat in King 
Arthur’s kitchen, yet I might have had meat enough in other 
places ; but all that I did for to prove and to assay my friends, 
and that shall be known another day; and whether I be a 
gentleman born or no, I let you know, fair damsel, I have done 
you gentleman’s service, and peradventure better service yet 
will I do you before I depart from you.” “Alas,” said she, “fair 
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Sir Beaumains, forgive me all that I have missayed and mis- 
done against you.” “With all my heart,” said Sir Beaumains, 
“T forgive it you, for ye did nothing but as ye ought to do, for all 
your evil words pleased me; and, damsel,” said Sir Beaumains, 
“since it liketh you to speak thus fair to me, wot ye well it 
gladdeth greatly mine heart ; and now me seemeth there is no 
knight living but I am able enough for him.” 


XII. 


WITH this Sir Persaunt of Ind had espied them, as they 
hoved in the field, and knightly he sent to them to know 
whether he came in war or in peace. ‘Say unto thy lord,” said 
Sir Beaumains, ‘‘I take no force, but whether as him list him- 
self.” So the messenger went again unto Sir Persaunt, and told 
him allhis answer. ‘‘ Well,” said he, “then will I have ado with 
him to the uttermost ;” and so he purveyed him, and rode 
against him. And when Sir Beaumains saw him, he made him 
ready, and there they met with all the might that their horses 
might run, and broke their spears either in three pieces, and 
their horses rushed so together that both their horses fell dead 
to the earth; and lightly they avoided their horses, and put 
their shields before them, and drew their swords, and gave each 
other many great strokes, that sometime they so hurled together 
that they fell both grovelling on the ground. Thus they fought 
two hours and more, that their shields and their hauberks were 
forhewn, and in many places they were sore wounded. So 
at the last Sir Beaumains smote him through the side of the 
body, and then he retreated him here and there, and knightly 
maintained his battle long time. And at the last Sir Beaumains 
smote Sir Persaunt on the helmet that he fell grovelling to the 
earth, and then he leapt overthwart upon him, and unlaced his 
helmet for to have slainhim. Then Sir Persaunt yielded him, and 
asked him mercy. With that came the damsel and prayed him 
to save his life. ‘‘I will well,” said Sir Beaumains, “for it were 
pity that this noble knight should die.” “Gramercy,” said Sir 
Persaunt, “gentle knight and damsel, for certainly now I know 
well it was you that slew the black knight my brother at the 
black thorn ; he was a full noble knight, his name was Sir 
Percard. Also I am sure that ye are he that won mine other 
brother the green knight; his name was Sir Pertolope. Also ye 
won the red knight my brother, Sir Perimones. And now, sir, 
since ye have won these knights, this shall I do for to please you: 
ye shall have homage and fealty of me, and an hundred knights 
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to be always at your command, to go and ride where ye will 
command us.” And so they went unto Sir Persaunt’s pavilion, 
and there he drank wine and ate spices. And a‘terward Sir 
Persaunt made him to rest upon a bed till it was supper time, 
and after supper to bed again. When Sir Beaumains was abed, 
Sir Persaunt had a daughter, a fair lady, of eighteen years of 
age; there he called her unto him, and charged and commanded 
her upon his blessing to go unto the knight’s bed, and lie down 
by his side, “and make him no strange cheer, and take him in 
thine arms and kiss him, and look that this be done, I charge you, 
as ye will have my love and my goodwill.” So Sir Persaunt’s 
daughter did as her father bade her; and so she went unto Sir 
Beaumains’ bed, and privily she despoiled her, and laid her 
down beside him. And then he awoke and saw her, and asked 
her what she was. ‘Sir,” said she, “I am Sir Persaunt’s 
daughter, that by the commandment of my father am come 
hither.” ‘“‘Be ye a maid or a wife?” said he. “Sir,” said she, 
“Tama clean maid.” ‘God defend,” said he, “that I should 
defoul you to do Sir Persaunt such a shame; therefore, fair 
damsel, arise out of this bed, or else will I.” ‘Sir,” said she, 
‘*T came not to you by mine own will, but as I was commanded.” 
“ Alas,” said Sir Beaumains, ‘‘I were but a shan e ul knight if I 
would do your father any disworship.” And so he kissed her, 
and she departed and came to Sir Persaunt her father, and told 
him all how she had sped. “Truly,” said Sir Persaunt, “ what- 
soever he be, he is extract of a noble blood.” And so we leave 
him there till on the morrow. 


XIII. 


ON the morrow the damsel and Sir Beaumains heard mass, 
and brake their fast, and so took their leave. ‘ Fair damsel,” 
said Sir Persaunt, “whither are ye away leading this 
knight?” “Sir,” said she, “this knight is going to the siege, that 
besiegeth my sister in the Castle Dangerous.” “Ah, ah,” said 
Persaunt, “that is the knight of the red lands, which is the most 
perilous knight that I know now living, and a man that is with- 
out mercy, and men say that he hath seven men’s strength. 
God save you,” said he to Sir Beaumains, “from that knight, for 
he'doth great wrong to that lady, and that is great pity, for she 
is one of the fairest ladies of the world, and me seemeth that 
your lady is her sister, Is not your name Linet?” said he. 
“Yea,” said she, “‘and my lady my sister’s name is Dame 
Lyones.” ‘Now shall I tell you,” said Sir Persaunt, “this red 
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knight of the red lands hath lain long at the siege well-nigh 
these two years, and many times he might have had her and he 
had would, but he prolongeth the time to this intent, for to have 
Sir Launcelot du Lake to do battle with him, or Sir Tristram, 
or Sir Lamorack de Gales, or Sir Gawaine ; and for this cause 
he tarrieth so long at the siege.” ‘‘ Now my lord Sir Persaunt,” 
said the damsel Linet, “I require you that ye will make this 
gentleman knight or ever he fight with the red knight.” “I will 
with all my heart,” said Sir Persaunt, “and it please him to take 
the order of knighthood of so simple a man as I am.” “Sir,” 
said Sir Beaumains, “I thank you for your goodwill, for I am 
better sped, for certainly the noble knight Sir Launcelot made 
me knight.” ‘‘Ah,” said Sir Persaunt, ‘‘of a more renowned 
knight might ye not be made knight, for of all the knights in the 
world he may be called chief of all knighthood ; and so all the 
world saith that between three knights is parted clearly knight- 
hood; that is, Sir Launcelot du Lake, Sir Tristram de Lyones, 
and Sir Lamorack de Gales; these bear now the renown. 
There be many other knights, as Sir Palamides the Saracen, 
and Sir Safere his brother ; also Sir Bleoberis, and Sir Blamore 
de Ganis, his brother; also Sir Bors de Ganis, and Sir Ector de 
Maris, and Sir Percival de Galis; these and many more be 
noble knights, but there be none that pass the three above said; 
therefore God speed you well,” said Sir Persaunt, “for and ye 
may match the red knight, ye shall be called the fourth of the 
world.” “Sir,” said Sir Beaumains, “I would fain have a good 
fame of knighthood, and I let you to wit I came of good men, 
for I dare say my father was a noble man, and so that ye will 
keep it close and this damsel, I would tell you of what kin I am.” 
“We will not discover you,” said they both, “till ye command us, 
by the faith that we owe unto God.” “Truly,” said he, “my 
name is Sir Gareth of Orkney, and King Lot was my father, and 
my mother is King Arthur’s sister, whose name is Dame 
Morgawse, and Sir Gawaine is my brother, and Sir Agravaine 
and Sir Gaheris, and I am the youngest of them all, and yet 
knoweth not King Arthur nor Sir Gawaine what I am.” 


XIV. 


So the book saith that the lady that was besieged had word 
of her sister’s coming by the dwarf, and brought a knight with 
her, and how he had passed all the perilous passages. “‘ What 
manner of man is he?” said thelady, Dame Lyones. “Heisa 
noble knight, truly, madam,” said the Dwarf, “and but a young 
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man, but he is as likely a man as ever ye sawany.” “ What is 
he?” said the lady; ‘and of what kin is he come? and of whom 
was he made knight?” “ Madam,” said the dwarf, “he is the 
king’s son of Orkney, but his name I will not tell you at this 
time, but wit ye well that of Sir Launcelot du Lake was he made 
knight, for of none other would he be made knight, and Sir 
Kay named him Beaumains.” 

“* How escaped he,” said the lady, “from the brethren of Sir 
Persaunt?” ‘ Madam,” said he, ‘fas a noble knight should do. 
First he slew two brethren at a passage of a water.” “Ah!” 
said the lady, “they were very good knights, but they were 
strong murderers, the one hight Sir Gherard le Brewse, and 
that other was called Sir Arnold le Brewse.” ‘Then, madam, 
he encountered with the black knight, and slew him in plain 
battle, and so he took his horse and his armour, and fought 
with the green knight, and won him in plain battle. And in 
likewise he served the red knight, and after in the same wise he 
served the blue knight, and won him in plain battle” “ Then,” 
said the lady, “he hath overcome Sir Persaunt of Ind, one of 
the noblest knights of the world.” And the Dwarf said, “He 
hath won all the four brethren, and slain the black knight. And 
yet he did more, he overthrew Sir Kay and left him nigh dead 
upon the earth. Also he did great battle with Sir Launcelot, 
and there they departed on even hands, and then Sir Launcelot 
made him knight.” The lady said, “ Dwarf, I am glad of these 
tidings, therefore go thou in an hermitage of mine here beside, 
and thither shalt thou bear with thee of my wine in two flagons 
of silver, they are of two gallons, and also two casts of bread, 
with fat venison baked, and dainty fowls, and a cup of gold here 
I deliver thee that is rich and precious, and bear all this to mine 
hermitage, and put it in the hermit’s hands ; and when thou hast 
thus done, go to my sister and greet her well, and recommend 
me unto that gentle knight, and pray him to eat and drink and 
make him strong, and say ye to him that I thank him of his 
courtesy and goodness that he would take upon him such labour 
for me that never did him bounty nor courtesy. Also pray him 
that he be of a good heart and good courage, for he shall meet 
with a full noble knight, but he is neither of bounty, courtesy, 
nor gentleness, for he attendeth unto none other thing but to 
murder, and that is the cause I cannot praise him nor love him.” 
So this dwarf departed and came to Sir Persaunt, where he 
found the damsel Linet and Sir Beaumains, and there he told 
them all as ye have heard ; and then they took their leave, but 
Sir Persaunt took an ambling hackney and conveyed them on 
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their way, and then betook them unto God. And so within a 
little while they came unto the hermitage, and there they drank 
the wine, and ate the venison and the fowls baken. And so 
when they had repasted them well, the dwarf returned with his 
vessel unto the castle again, and there met with him the red 
knight of the red lands, and asked him from whence he came, 
and where he had been. “Sir,” said the dwarf, “I have been 
with my lady’s sister of this castle, and she hath been at King 
Arthur’s court, and hath brought a knight with her.” ‘Then I 
account her travel lost, for though she had brought with her Sir 
_Launcelot, Sir Tristram, Sir Lamorake, and Sir Gawaine, I 
would think myself good enough for them.” “It may well be,” 
said the dwarf, “but this knight hath passed all the perilous 
passages, and hath slain the black knight and other two more, 
and hath won the green knight, the red knight, and the blue 
knight.” “Then is he one of these four that I have rehearsed.” 
“‘He is none of those,” said the dwarf, ‘‘but he is a king’s son.” 
“What is his name?” said the red knight of the red lands. 
“That will I not tell you,” said the dwarf, “ but Sir Kay in scorn 
called him Beaumains.” “I care not for him,” said the red 
knight, ‘‘ what knight soever he be, for I shall soon deliver him, 
and if so be that I match him, he shall have a shameful death 
as many other have had.” “That were pity,” said the dwarf, 
“and it is marvel that ye make such a shameful war upon 
noble knights.” 


XV. 


Now leave we off the knight and the dwarf, and speak 
we of Sir Beaumains, that all night lay in the hermitage, and 
on the morrow he and the damsel Linet heard a mass and 
broke their fast. And then they took their horses and rode 
through a fair forest, and then they came unto a plain, and 
saw whereas were many pavilions and tents, and a fair 
castle, and there was much smoke and great noise. And 
when they came near the siege, Sir Beaumains espied upon 
great trees, as he rode, how there hung goodly armed 
knights by the necks, and their shields about their necks 
with their swords, and gilted spurs upon their heels, and 
so there hung shamefully nigh forty knights with rich arms. 
Then Sir Beaumains abated his countenance, and said, “ What 
thing meaneth this?” “Fair sir,” said the damsel, ‘abate not 
your cheer for all this sight, for ye must encourage yourself, or 
else ye be all shent, for all these knights came hither unto this 
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siege to rescue my sister Dame Lyones, and when the red 
knight of the red lands had overcome them, he put them to this 
shameful death, without mercy and pity, and in the same wise 
he will serve you, but if ye quit you the better.” “Now Jesu 
defend me,” said Sir Beaumains, “from such a villainous death 
and shenship of arms! for rather than thus I should be faring 
withal, I would rather be slain manfully in plain battle.” “So 
were ye better,” said the damsel, “trust not in him, for in him 
there is no courtesy, but all goeth to the death or shameful 
murder, and that is great pity, for he is a full likely man and 
well made of body, and a full noble knight of prowess, and. 
a lord of great lands and possessions.” “Truly,” said Sir 
Beaumains, “he may well be a good knight, but he useth 
shameful customs, and it is great marvel that he endureth so 
long, that none of the noble knights of my lord King Arthur's 
court have not dealt with him.” And then they rode unto the 
ditches, and saw them double ditched with full strong walls, 
and there were lodged many great estates and lords nigh the 
walls, and there was great noise of minstrels, and the sea beat 
upon the one side of the walis, whereas were many ships and 
mariners’ noise with “ Hale and Ho!” And also there was fast 
by a sycamore tree, and thereon hung a horn, the greatest that 
ever they saw, of an elephant’s bone. ‘And this knight of the 
red lands hath hanged it up there, that if there come any 
errant knight, he must blow that horn, and then will he make 
him ready and come out unto him to do battle with him; but, 
sir, I pray you,” said the damsel Linet, “blow ye not the horn 
till it be high noon, for now it is about prime, and now increaseth 
his might, which as m2n say he hath seven men’s strength.” 
“Ah! fie for shame, fair damsel, say ye never so more to me, for 
and he were as good a knight as ever was, I shall never fail him 
in his most might, for either will I worshipfully win worship, or 
die knightly in the field.” And therewith he spurred his horse 
unto the sycamore tree, and blew the horn so eagerly, that all the 
siege and the castle rang thereof. And then knights leapt there 
out of their tents and pavilions, and they that were within the 
castle looked over the walls and out at the windows. Then the 
red knight of the red lands armed him hastily, and two barons 
set on his spurs upon his heels, and all was blood red, his 
armour, spear, and shield, and an earl buckled his helmet upon 
his head; and then they brought him a red spear and a steed, 
and so he rode into a little vale under the castle, that all 
that were in the castle and at the siege might behold the 
battle. 
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xeViles 


“SIR,” said the damsel Linet unto Sir Beaumains, “look that 
ye be merry and light, for yonder is your deadly enemy, and at 
yonder window is my lady my sister Dame Lyones.” “ Where?” 
said Sir Beaumains. ‘ Yonder,” said the damsel, and pointed 
with her finger. “That is true,” said Sir Beaumains; “she 
seemeth afar the fairest lady that ever I looked upon, and truly,” 
said he, ‘“‘I ask no better quarrel than now to do battle, for truly 
she shall be my lady, and for her will I fight.” And ever he 
looked up to the window with glad cheer. And the Lady Lyones 
made curtsey to him down to the ground, holding up her 
hands. With that the red knight of the red lands called to Sir 
Beaumains, “Leave, sir knight, thy looking, and behold me, 
I counsel thee, for I warn thee well she is my lady, and for her 
I have done many strong battles.” “If thou have done so,” said 
Sir Beaumains, ‘me seemeth it but waste labour ; for she loveth 
none of thy fellowship, and thou to love that loveth not thee, it 
is a great folly; for if I understood that she were not glad of my 
coming, I would be advised before I did battle for her, but 
I understand by the besieging of this castle, she may forbear 
thy company. And therefore wit thou well, thou red knight of 
the red lands, I love her and will rescue her, or else die in the 
quarrel.” ‘“‘Sayest thou that?” said the red knight; “me 
seemeth thou ought of reason to beware by yonder knights that 
thou sawest hang upon yonder great elms.” “Fie, fie, for shame,” 
said Sir Beaumains, “that ever thou shouldest say or do so evil 
and such shamefulness, for in that thou shamest thyself and the 
order of knighthood, and thou mayest be sure there will no lady 
love thee that knoweth thy detestable customs. And now thou 
weenest that the sight of these hanged knights should fear me 
and make me aghast, nay truly not so, that shameful sight 
causeth me to have courage and hardiness against thee, more 
than I would have had against thee and if thou be a well-ruled 
knight.” ‘Make thee ready,” said the red knight of the red 
lands, “and talk no longer with me.” Then Sir Beaumains 
bade the damsel go from him, and then they put their spears in 
their rests, and came together with all the might they had, and 
either smote other in the midst of their shields, that the breast- 
plates, girths, and cruppers brast, and fell both to the ground 
with the reins of their bridles in their hands, and so they lay a 
great while sore stunned, and all they that were in the castle 
and at the siege thought their necks had been broken, and then 
many a stranger and other said that the strange knight was a 
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big man and a noble jouster, “for or now we saw never no 
knight match the red knight of the red lands ;” thus they said 
both within the castle and without. Then they lightly avoided 
their horses and put their shields before them, and drew their 
swords and ran together like two fierce lions, and either gave 
other such buffets upon their helmets that they reeled both 
backward two strides; and then they recovered both, and 
hewed great pieces from their harness and their shields, that a 
great part fell in the fields. 


VLE 


AND thus still they fought till it was past noon and would not 
stop, till at the last they both lacked wind, and then they stood 
wagging, staggering, panting, blowing, and bleeding, so that all 
those that beheld them for the most part wept for pity. And 
when they had rested them awhile, they went to battle again, 
trasing, rasing, and foining as two boars. And sometime they 
ran the one against the other as it had been two wild rams, and 
hurtled so together that they fell to the ground grovelling. 
And sometime they were so amazed that either took the other’s 
sword instead of their own. Thus they endured till even-song 
time, that there was none that there beheld them might know 
whether was likeliest to win the battle ; and their armour was so 
sore hewn that men might see their naked sides, and in other 
places they were naked, but ever the naked places they 
defended. And the red knight was a wily knight of war, 
and his wily fighting taught Sir Beaumains to be wise, but full 
sore he bought it or he espied his fighting. And thus by assent 
of them both, they granted each other to rest awhile, and so they 
set them down upon two mole-hills there beside the fighting 
place, and either of them unlaced his helmet and took the cold 
wind, for either of their pages were fast by them, to come when 
they called for them to unlace their harness, and to set it on 
again at theircommand. And then when Sir Beaumains’ helmet 
was off, he looked up unto the window, and there he saw the fair 
lady Dame Lyones. And she made to him such countenance, 
that his heart was light and joyful. And therewith he started 
up suddenly, and bade the red knight make him ready to do 
the battle to the uttermost. “TI will well,” said the red knight. 
And then they laced up their helmets, and their pages avoided, 
and they stepped together and fought fiercely. But the red 
knight of the red lands awaited him, and at an overthwart smote 
him within the hand, that his sword fell out of his hand. And yet 
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he gave him another buffet on the helmet that he fell down 
grovelling to the earth, and the red knight fell over him for to 
hold him down. Then cried the damsel Linet on high, “Oh, 
Sir Beaumains, where is thy courage become? alas! my lady 
my sister beholdeth thee, and she sobbeth and weepeth, so that 
it maketh my heart heavy.” And when Sir Beaumains heard 
her say so, he arose up with a great might, and got him upon 
his feet, and lightly he leapt to his sword and caught it in his hand, 
and doubled his pace unto the red knight, and there they fought 
together a new battle. But Sir Beaumains then doubled his 
strokes and smote so thick, that he smote the sword out of the 
red knight’s hand, and then he smote him upon the helmet, that 
he fell to the ground, and Sir Beaumains fell upon him and 
unlaced his helmet for to have slain him. 

And then the red knight yielded him, and asked mercy, and 
said with a loud voice, “ Oh, noble knight, I yield me unto thy 
mercy!” Then Sir Beaumains bethought him upon the knights 
that he had made to be hanged so shamefully, and then he said, 
“ T may not with my worship save thy life, for the shameful deaths 
that thou hast caused so many good knights todie.” “Sir,” said 
the red knight of the red lands, “hold ye your hands, and ye 
shall know the cause why I put them to a shameful death.” 
“Say on,” said Sir Beaumains, “Sir, I loved once a lady, a 
fair damsel, and she had her brother slain, and she said it was 
Sir Launcelot du Lake, or Sir Gawaine, and she prayed me that, 
as I loved her heartily, I would make her a promise by the 
faith of my knighthood, for to labour daily in arms unto the 
time that I had met with one of them, and all that I might 
overcome, that I should put them to a villainous death; and 
this is the cause that I have put all these good knights to death, 
and so I ensured her to do all this villainy unto King Arthur's 
knights, and that I should take vengeance upon all his knights. 
And, sir, now I will tell thee that every day my strength 
increased till noon, and all this time have I seven men’s 


strength.” 
XVIII. 


THEN came there many earls and barons and noble knights, 
and prayed Sir Beaumains to save his life and to take him 
prisoner, and all they fell upon their knees and prayed him of 
mercy, and that he would save his life. ‘And, sir,’ they said 
all, “it were better to take homage and fealty of him, and let 
him hold his lands of you, than to slay him, for by his death ye 
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shall have none advantage, and his misdeeds that be done may 
not be undone; and therefore he shall make amends to all 
parties, and we all that be here will become your men, and do you 
homage and fealty.” ‘Fair lords,” said Sir Beaumains, ‘know 
you well I am full loth to slay this knight, nevertheless he hath 
done passing ill and shamefully. But insomuch as all that he 
did was at a lady’s request, I blame him the less, and for your 
sakes I will release him, and he shall have his life upon this 
covenant, that he go within the castle and yield him there to the 
lady, and if she will forgive and quit him, I will well with that 
he make her amends of all the trespasses he hath done against 
her and her lands. And also, when that is done, that he go 
unto the court of King Arthur, and there that he ask Sir 
Launcelot and Sir Gawaine, for the evil will that he hath had 
against them.” ‘ Sir,” said the red knight of the red lands, “all 
this will I do as ye command, and such assurance and pledges 
ye shall have.? And then, when the assurance was made, he 
made his homage and fealty, and all those earls and barons 
with him. And then the damsel Linet came unto Sir Beau- 
mains, and unarmed him, and searched his wounds, and stinted 
his blood, and in likewise she did to the red knight of the red 
lands. And so they sojourned ten days in their tents. And the 
red knight made his lords and servants to do all the pleasure 
that they might unto Sir Beaumains. And within awhile after, 
the red knight of the red lands went unto the castle and put him 
in the lady Lyones’ grace, and so she received him upon 
sufficient sureties, and all her hurts were well restored of all that 
she could complain. And then he departed and went unto the 
court of King Arthur, and there openly the red knight of the red 
lands put him in the mercy of Sir Launcelot and Sir Gawaine, 
and there he told openly how he was overcome, and by whom, 
and also he told of all the battles, from the beginning to the 
ending. “Jesus, mercy,” said King Arthur and Sir Gawaine, 
“we marvel much of what blood he is come, for he is a full noble 
knight.” “Have ye no marvel,” said Sir Launcelot, “for ye 
shall right well know that he is come of a full noble blood, and 
as for his might and hardiness, there be but few now living that 
is sO mighty as he is, and so noble of prowess.” “It seemeth 
by you,” said dking Arthur, “that ye know his nime, and from 
whence he is come, and of what blood he is.” ‘I suppose I do 
so,” said Sir Launcelot, ‘or else I would not have given him the 
order of knighthood ; but he gave me at that time such charge 
that I should never discover him until he required me, or else it 
be known openly by some other.” 
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XIX. 
Now return we unto Sir Beaumains, which desired of the 
damsel Linet that he might see her sister his lady. “Sir,” said 


she, “I would fain ye saw her.” Then Sir Beaumains armed 
him at all points, and took his horse and his spear, and rode 
straight to the castle. And when he came to the gate, he found 
there many men armed, that pulled up the drawbridge and 
drew the port close. Then marvelled he why they would not 
suffer him to enter in. And then he looked up to the window, 
and there he saw the fair lady Dame Lyones, that said on high: 
“Go thy way, Sir Beaumains, for as yet thou shalt not wholly 
have my love, until the time thou be called one of the number 
of the worthy knights ; and therefore go and labour in arms 
worshipfully these twelve months, and then ye shall hear new 
tidings.” “Alas, fair lady,” said Sir Beaumains, “I have not 
deserved this, that ye should show to me this strangeness ; I 
had thought that I should have right good cheer with you, and 
to my power I have deserved thanks and kindness, and well I 
am sure that I have bought your love with part of the best blood 
within my body.” ‘“ Fair knight,” said Dame Lyones, ‘be not 
displeased, nor overhasty, for know ye well that your great 
travail nor good love shall not be lost, for I consider your great 
travail and labour, your bounty and your goodness, as I ought to 
do ; and therefore go on your way, and look that ye be ever of 
good comfort, for all shall be for your worship and honour, and 
also for the best; and perdie a twelvemonth will be soon gone, 
and trust you me, fair knight, I shall be true unto you, and shall 
never betray you, but unto my death I shall love you and none 
other.” And therewitbal she turned her from the window. And 
Sir Beaumains rode away from the castle in making great moan 
and sorrow; and so he rode here and there, and knew not 
whither he rode, till it was dark night ; and then it happened him 
to come to a poor man’s house, and there he was harboured all 
that night. But Sir Beaumains could have no rest, but wallowed 
and writhed for the love of the lady of the castle. And so on 
the morrow he took his horse and his armour, and rode till it 
was noon; and then he came unto a broad water, and thereby 
was a great lodge, and there he alighted to sleep, and laid his 
head upon his shield, and betook his horse to the dwarf, and 
commanded him to watch all night. Now turn we to the lady 
of the castle, that thought much upon Sir Beaumains ; and then 
she called unto Sir Gringamor her brother, and prayed him in 
all manner, as he loved her heartily, that he would ride after 
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Sir Beaumains, “and ever have ye wait upon him, till that ye may 
find him sleeping, for I am sure in his heaviness he will alight 
down in some place and lie down to sleep, and therefore have 
your watch upon him, and, in the priviest wise that ye can, take 
his dwarf from him, and go your way with him as fast as ever 
ye may or Sir Beaumains awake; for my sister Linet hath 
showed me that the dwarf can tell of what kindred he is come, 
and what his right name is; and in the meanwhile I and my 
sister will ride to your castle, to await when ye shall bring with 
you this dwarf, and then when ye have brought him to your 
castle, I will have him in examination myself, unto the time 
I know what his right name is, and of what kindred he is come, 
or else I shall never be merry at my heart.” “Sister,” said Sir 
Gringamor, “al! this shall be done as ye have desired.” Andso 
he departed, and rode both day and night till that he had found 
Sir Beaumains lying sleeping by a water side, and had laid his 
head upon his shield. And then when he saw that Sir Beau- 
mains was fast asleep, he came stilly stalking behind the dwarf, 
and took him fast under his arm, and so rode away with him as 
fast as ever he might unto his castle. And this Sir Gringamors 
armour, and all that to him belonged, was all black. But as he 
rode with the dwarf toward his castle, he cried unto his lord and 
prayed him of help. And therewithal Sir Beaumains awoke, 
and up he leapt lightly, and saw where Sir Gringamor rode his 
way with the dwarf, and so Sir Gringamor rode out of sight. 


XX. 


THEN Sir Beaumains put on his helmet anon, and buckled 
his shield, and took his horse and rode after him all that ever he 
might ride, through marshes and fields and great dales, that 
many times his horse and he plunged over the head in deep 
mires, for he knew not the way, but he took the next way in 
that madness, that many times he was like to perish. And at 
the last it happened him to come to a fair green way, and there 
he met with a pocr man of the country, whom he saluted, and 
asked him whether he met not with a knight upon a black horse 
and black harness, and a little dwarf sitting behind him with 
heavy cheer. “Sir,” said the poor man, “here passed by me a 
knight that is called Sir Gringamor, with such a dwarf mourning 
as ye say, but I counsel you that ye follow him not, for he is one 
of the perilous knights of the world, and his castle is here nigh 
hand within these two miles, and therefore I advise you that ye 
ride not after him, but if ye owe to him goodwill.” 
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Leave we now to speak of Beaumains, riding toward the castle, 
and speak we of Sir Gringamor and of the dwarf. Anon as the 
dwarf was come to the castle, then Dame Lyones and Dame 
Linet her sister asked the dwarf where his master was born, and of 
what lineage that he was come, ‘“‘and but thou tell me the truth,” 
said Dame Lyones, “thou shalt never escape this castle, but for 
ever here to be prisoner.” ‘As for that,” said the dwarf, “I fear 
not greatly to tell his name, and of what kin that he is come. 
Know ye well that he is a ‘king’s son, and his mother is sister 
unto King Arthur, and he is brother unto the good knight Sir 
Gawaine, and his name is Sir Gareth of Orkney. Now have I 
told you his right name, now I pray you, fair lady, let me go again 
unto my lord, for he will never out of this country till he have 
me again; and if he be angry he willdo much harm or he stint, 
and work you much wrack in this country.” “As for that 
threatening,” said Sir Gringamor, “be it as it may, we will go 
to our dinner.” And so they washed, and went to meat, and 
made them merry, and were well at ease, and, because the lady 
Dame Lyones of the castle was there, they made great joy. 

“Truly, madam,” said Linet unto her sister, “well may he be 
a king’s son, for he hath many good qualities in him, for he is a 
courteous and a mild man, the most suffering man that ever I 
met withal ; for I dare well say there was never gentlewoman 
that reviled man in so foul a manner as I have reviled him, and 
at all times he gave me goodly and meek answers again.” And 
as they sat thus talking, there came Sir Beaumains at the gate 
with an angry countenance, and his sword drawn in his hand, 
and cried aloud that all the castle might hear it, saying: ‘Thou 
traitor, Sir Gringamor, deliver me my dwarf again, or by the 
faith that I owe to the order of knighthood, I shall do thee all 
the harm that I can.” Then Sir Gringamor looked out at a 
window, and said: “Sir Gareth of Orkney, leave thy boasting 
words, for thou gettest not thy dwarf again.” ‘Thou coward 
knight,” said Sir Gareth, ‘“‘bring him with thee, and come and 
do battle with me, and win him, and take him.” “So will I do,” 
said Sir Gringamor, “and me list, but for all thy great words 
thou gettest him not.” “Ah, fair brother,” said Dame Lyones, 
“1 would he had his dwarf again, for I would not he were wroth, 
for now he hath told me all my desire I will no longer keep the 
dwarf. And also, brother, he hath done much for me, and 
delivered me from the red knight of the red lands, and therefore, 
brother, I owe him my service before all knights living ; and know 
ye well I love him above all other knights, and full fain would I 
speak with him, but in no wise I would he know what I were, 
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but that I were another strange lady.” “Well,” said Sir 
Gringamor, “since that I know your will, I will now obey unto 
him.” And therewithal he went down unto Sir Gareth, and said: 
“Sir, I cry you mercy, and all that I have misdone against your 
person I will amend it at your own will, and therefore I pray 
you that you will alight, and take such cheer as I can make you 
here in this castle.” “Shall I then have my dwarf again?” 
said Sir Gareth. ‘Yea, sir, and all the pleasure that I can 
make you, for as soon as your dwarf told me what ye were and 
of what blood that ye are come, and what noble deeds ye have 
done in these marches, then I repented me of my deeds.” And 
then Sir Gareth alighted down from his horse, and therewith 
came his dwarf and took his horse. “O my fellow,” said Sir 
Gareth, ‘‘I have had many evil adventures for thy sake.” And 
so Sir Gringamor took him by the hand, and led him into the 
hall, and there was Sir Gringamor’s wife. 


XXI. 


AND then there came forth into the hall Dame Lyones arrayed 
like a princess, and there she made him passing good cheer, 
and he her again. And they had goodly language and lovely 
behaviour together. And Sir Gareth many times thought in 
himself, “Jesu! would to God that the lady of the Castle 
Perilous were so fair as she is.” There were all manner of 
games and plays, both of dancing and leaping; and ever the 
more Sir Gareth beheld the lady, the more he loved her, and so 
he burned in love that he was past himself in his understanding. 
And forth toward night they went to supper, and Sir Gareth 
might not eat, for his love was so hot that he wist not where he 
was. All these looks Sir Gringamor espied, and after supper 
he called his sister Dame Lyonés into a chamber, and said: 
“Fair sister, I have well espied your countenance between you 
and this knight, and I will, sister, that ye know that he is a full 
noble knight, and if ye can make him to abide here, I will do 
to him all the pleasure that I can, for and ye were better than 
ye be, ye were well bestowed upon him.” “Fair brother,” said 
Dame Lyones, “I understand well that the knight is good, 
and come he is of a noble house; notwithstanding I will assay 
him better, howbeit Iam most beholding to him of any earthly 
man, for he hath had great labour for my love, and hath passed 
many a dangerous passage.” Right so Sir Gringamor went 
unto Sir Gareth, and said: “Sir, make ye good cheer, for ye shall 
have none other cause, for this lady my sister is yours at all 
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times, her worship saved. For wit ye well that she loveth 
you as well as ye do her, and better, if better may be.” ‘And 
I wist that,” said Sir Gareth, “there should not live a gladder 
man than I would be.” “Upon my worship,” said Sir Gringa- 
mor, “‘trust to my promise, and as long as it liketh you ye shall 
sojourn with me, and this lady shall be with us daily and 
nightly to make you all the cheer that she can.” ‘I will well,” 
said Sir Gareth, “for I have promised.to be nigh this country 
these twelve months; and well I am sure that my lord King 
Arthur and many other noble knights will find me where that I 
am within these twelve months, for I shall be greatly sought 
and found, if that I be in life’ And then the noble knight 
Sir Gareth went to the Dame Lyones, which he then much loved, 
and kissed her many times, and either made great joy of other. 
And there she promised him her love, faithfully to love him, 
and never none other, all the days of her life. 

And then the lady Dame Lyones, by the assent of her brother, 
told Sir Gareth all the truth what she was, and how she was the 
same lady that he did battle for, and how that she was lady of 
the Castle Perilous; and there she told him how she caused 
her brother to take away his dwarf. 


XXII. 


“FOR this cause, to know the certainty what was your name, 
and of what kin ye were come.” And then she brought before 
him the damsel Linet, which had ridden with him many wild- 
some ways. Then was Sir Gareth more glad than he was 
before. And then they plighted their troth unto each other to 
love, and never to fail while their lives lasted. And so they 
burnt both in love that they were accorded to abate their lusts 
secretly, and there Dame Lyones counselled Sir Gareth to sleep 
in none other place but in the hall, and there she promised him 
to come to his bed a little before midnight. This counsel was 
not so privily kept but it was known, for they were but young 
both and tender of age, and had not used no such crafts before, 
wherefore the damsel Linet was a little displeased, and thought 
her sister Dame Lyones was a little overhasty in that thing, as 
that she might not abide the time of her marriage; and for 
saving of their worship she thought to abate their hot lusts ; 
and so she let ordain by ber subtle crafts that they had not 
their intent the one with the other, as in their delights, till they 
were married. And so it passed on, and after supper was made 
clean avoidance that every lord and lady should go to his rest. 
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But Sir Gareth said plainly that he would go no further than the 
hall, for such places, said he, was convenient for an errant knight 
to take his rest in. And so there were ordained great couches, 
and thereon feather beds, and there he laid him down to sleep. 
And within a while came Dame Lyones wrapped in a mantle 
that was furred with ermine, and laid her down beside Sir 
Gareth. And anon he began to kiss her, and then he looked 
before him and perceived and saw coming toward him an armed 
knight, with a great light about him; and this knight had 
a long gisarme in his hand, and made a grim countenance to 
smite him. When Sir Gareth saw him come in that wise, he 
leapt out of his bed, and got his sword in his hand, and went 
straight toward the knight. And when the knight saw Sir 
Gareth come so fiercely upon him, he smote him with a foin 
through the thick of the thigh, that the same wound was about 
six inches broad, and had cut in two many veins and sinews. 
And therewith Sir Gareth smote him upon the helmet such 
a buffet that he fell grovelling to the earth, and then Sir Gareth 
leapt over him and unlaced his helmet, and quickly smote off 
his head. And then he bled so fast that he might not stand upon 
his feet, but laid him down upon his bed, and there he swooned, 
and lay as he had been dead. And then Dame Lyones cried 
aloud, that her brother Sir Gringamor heard her. Then came 
he down, and when he saw that Sir Gareth was so shamefully 
wounded, he was sore displeased, and said, “I am ashamed that 
this noble knight is thus dishonoured.” Then said Sir Gringa- 
mor unto his sister Dame Lyones, “ How may this be that ye be 
here, and this noble knight so sore wounded?” “ Brother,” said 
Dame Lyones, “I cannot tell you, for it was not done by me, nor 
by mine assent, for he is my lord, and I his, and he must be my 
husband; therefore, brother, I will that ye know I am not 
ashamed to be with him, nor to do him all the pleasure that 
Ican.” “Sister,” said Sir Gringamor, “and I will well that ye 
know, and Sir Gareth also, that it was never done by me 
nor by mine assent that this unhappy deed is done.” And 
then anon they stanched the bleeding as well as they might. 
And great sorrow made Sir Gringamor and Dame Lyones. And 
forthwith came Dame Linet, and took up the head of the dead 
knight in the sight of them all, and anointed it with an ointment 
there as it was smitten off, and in the same wise she did to that 
other part there as the head stood, and then she set it together, 
and it was as fast as ever it was before ; and the same knight 
arose lightly, and the damsel Linet led him into her chamber 
with her. All this saw Sir Gringamor and Dame Lyones, and so 
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did Sir Gareth, and well he espied that it was the damsel Linet 
which rode with him through the perilous passages. ‘Ah, well, 
damsel,” said Sir Gareth, “ I wend ye Sod not have done as 
ye have done <o Niy; lord Gareth,” said the damsel Linet, “ all 
that I have done I will avow, and all that I have done shall be for 
your honour and worship, and also to us all.” Andsowithin awhile 
Sir Gareth was nigh whole, and waxed light and jocund, and sang 
danced, and gamed ; and he and Dame Lyones were so hot in 
burning love that they made their covenant that at the tenth night 
after she should come to his bed. And because he was wounded 
before, he laid his armour and his sword nigh his bedside. 


xe dbl 


RIGHT as she had promised she came, and she was not so 
soon in his bed but she espied an armed knight coming toward 
the bed, and therewith she warned Sir Gareth, and lightly 
through the good help of Dame Lyones he was armed anon ; and 
then they hurled together with great ire and malice all about 
the hall, and there was great light, as it had been to the number 
of twenty torches both before and behind, so that Sir Gareth 
strained so himself, that his old wounds brast out again in 
bleeding, but he was hot and courageous and took no care, but 
with his great force he struck down that knight, and voided his 
helmet, and struck off his head. Then he hewed the head in 
an hundred pieces, and when he had done so, he took up all 
those pieces, and threw them out at a window into the ditches 
of the castle ; and when he had thus done, he was so faint that 
he could not stand for bleeding. 

And when he was almost unarmed, he fell in a deadly swound 
on the floor. And then Dame Lyones cried so loud that Sir 
Gringamor heard her, and when he came and found Sir Gareth 
in that plight he made great sorrow, and there he awaked Sir 
Gareth, and gave him a drink that relieved him wondrously 
well, but the great sorrow that Dame Lyones made no tongue 
may tell, for she so fared with herself as though she should 
have died. Right so came the damsel Linet before them all, 
and she had fetched all the little gobbets of the head that Sir 
Gareth had thrown out at the window, and there she anointed 
them as she had done before, and set them together again. 
“ Well, damsel Linet,” said Sir Gareth, “T have not deserved all 
this despite which yedoto me.” “Sir knight,” said the damsel 
Linet, “I have nothing done but I will avow it, and all that I 
have done shall be for } your worship and for us all” And then 
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was Sir Gareth stanched of his bleeding. But the leeches said 
that there was no man living that should heal him throughout 
of his wound, but if they healed him that caused that stroke by 
enchantment. 

Now leave we off Sir Gareth there with Sir Gringamor and 
his sisters, and return we unto King Arthur, that at the next 
feast of Pentecost held his feast, and there came the green 
knight with fifty knights, and they all yielded them unto King 
Arthur. And after there came the red knight his brother, and 
yielded him to King Arthur and threescore knights with him. 
Also there came the blue knight, that was brother unto the 
other two, with. an hundred knights, and they all yielded them 
unto King Arthur. The green knight’s name was Sir Pertolope, 
and the red knight’s name was Sir Perimones, and the blue 
knight’s name was Sir Persaunt of Ind. These three brethren 
told King Arthur how they were overcome by a knight that a 
damsel had with her, and called him Sir Beaumains. ‘‘O Jesu!” 
said the king, “I marvel what knight he is, and of what lineage 
he is come ; he was with me a twelvemonth, and poorly and 
shamefully he was fostered, and Sir Kay in scorn named him 
Beaumains.” 

Right as King Arthur stood so talking with these three 
brethren, there came Sir Launcelot du Lake, and told the king 
that there was come a goodly lord with five hundred knights. 
Then the king went out of Carlion, for there was the feast, and 
there came to him this lord, which saluted the king in a good 
manner. “What is your will?” said King Arthur ; “and what 
is your errand?” “Sir,” said he, “I am called the red knight 
of the red lands, but my name is Sir Ironside ; and, sir, ye shall 
know that here I am sent to you of a knight which is called Sir 
Beaumains, for he won me in plain battle, hand for hand, and 
so did never no knight but he this thirty winters, and he charged 
and commanded me to yield me unto your grace and will.” 
“Ye are welcome,” said the king, “for ye have been long a great 
foe to me and to my court, and now I trust to God I shall so 
entreat you that ye shall be my friend.” “Sir, both I and these 
five hundred knights shall always be at your command, to do 
you service as much as lieth in our power.” “Jesu, mercy !” 
said King Arthur, “I am much beholden unto that knight, 
that hath so put his body in devoir to worship me and my court. 
Ironside, that art called the red knight of the red lands, thou art 
called a perilous knight, if thou wilt hold of me I shall worship 
thee and make thee knight of the Round Table, but then thou 
must be no more a murderer.” “Sir, as to that I have promised 
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unto Sir Beaumains never to use such a custom; for all the 
shameful customs that I have used, I did it at the request of a 
lady that I loved, and therefore I must go unto Sir Launcelot 
and unto Sir Gawaine, and ask them forgiveness of the evil will 
that I had unto them, for all them that I put to death was only 
for Sir Launcelot’s and Sir Gawaine’s sakes.” ‘‘ They be here 
now before thee,” said the king, “‘ye may say unto them what ye 
will.” And then he kneeled down to Sir Launcelot and to Sir 
Gawaine, and prayed them of forgiveness of the evil will and 
enmity that he had committed against them both, 


XXIV. 


THEN goodly they said all at once, ‘God forgive you and we 
do, and pray you that ye will tell us where we may find Sir 
Beaumains.” “Fair lord,” said Sir Ironside, “I cannot tell you, 
for it is full hard to find him, for all such young knights as he is, 
when they be in their adventures, be never abiding in one place.” 
But to say the worship that the red knight of the red lands and 
Sir Persaunt and his brother said of Sir Beaumains, it was 
marvel to hear. ‘Well, my fair lords,’ said King Arthur, 
“know ye well I shall do you honour for the love of Sir Beau- 
mains, and as soon as ever I meet with him I shall make you 
all upon one day knights of the table round. And as to 
thee, Sir Persaunt of Ind, thou hast ever been called a full 
noble knight, and so have ever been thy three brethren called. 
But I marvel,” said King Arthur, “that I hear not of the 
black knight your brother, he was a full noble knight.” 
“Sir,” said Pertolope, the green knight, “Sir Beaumains 
slew him in an encounter with his spear; his name is Sir 
Percard.” “That was great pity,” said King Arthur, and 
so said many knights more. For these four brethren were 
full well known for noble knights in King Arthur’s court, for 
long time they had holden war against the knights of the table 
round. Then said Sir Pertolope the green knight unto the 
king, “At a passage of the water of Mortaise, there encountered 
Sir Beaumains with two brethren, that ever for the most part 
kept that passage, and they were two manly knights, and there 
he slew the eldest brother in the water, and smote him upon the 
head such a buffet that he fell down in the water and there he 
was drowned, and his name was Sir Gerard le Brewse. And 
anon after he slew the other brother upon the land, and his 
name was Sir Arnold le Brewse.” 
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XXV. 


So then the king and they went to their meat, and were 
served in the best manner. And as they sat at their meat, 
there came in the Queen of Orkney, with a great number of 
ladies and knights. And then Sir Gawaine and Sir Agravaine 
and Sir Gaheris arose and went to her, and saluted her upon 
their knees, and asked her blessing, for in the space of fifteen 
years they had not seen her. Then she spake on high to her 
brother King Arthur, ‘Where have ye done my young son Sir 
Gareth? he was here among you a twelvemonth, and ye made 
a kitchen knave of him, which is a great shame to you all. 
Alas! where have ye done my dear son which was my joy and 
bliss ?” 

“Oh, dear mother,” said Sir Gawaine, “I knew him not.” 
“Nor I,” said the king, ‘‘ which me now sore repenteth, but God 
be thanked he is proved a worshipful knight as any is now 
living of his years, and I shall never be glad till I may find 
him.” ‘Ah, brother,” said the Queen of Orkney to King Arthur, 
and to Sir Gawaine, and to her other two sons, “ye did yourself 
a great shame when ye among you kept my son Gareth in the 
kitchen and fed him like a poor hog.” ‘‘ Fair sister,” said King 
Arthur, “ye shall right well know that I knew him not, no more 
did Sir Gawaine nor his brethren. But since it is so,” said the 
king, “that he is thus gone from us all, we must seek a remedy 
to find him. Also, sister, me seemeth ye might have done me to 
wit of his coming, and then if I had not done well to him, ye 
might have blamed me. For when he came to this court, he 
came leaning upon two men’s shoulders, as though he might 
not have gone; and then he asked me three gifts, and one he 
asked that same day, that was, that I would give him meat 
enough for twelve months. 

“And the other two gifts he asked that same day twelve 
months after, and that was that he might have the adventure of 
the damsel Linet; and the third was, that Sir Launcelot should 
make him knight when he desired him; so I granted him all 
his desire. And many in this court marvelled that he desired 
his sustenance for twelve months, and therefore we deemed 
many of us that he was not come of a noble house.” 

“Sir,” said the Queen of Orkney to her brother King Arthur, 
“know you well that I sent him unto you right well armed ana 
horsed, and worshipfully well beseen of his body, and gold and 
silver great plenty for to spend.” “It may well be,” said the king, 
“but thereof saw we none, save that same day that he departed 
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from us, knights told me that there came a dwarf hither 
suddenly and brought him armour and a good courser full well 
and richly beseen, and thereat we had all great marvel from 
whence that riches came, and then we all deemed that he was 
come of great men of worship.” ‘ Brother,” said the queen, ‘‘all 
that ye say I believe, for ever since that he was grown he was 
marvellously witted ; and ever he was faithful and true of his 
promise. But I marvel,” said she, “that Sir Kay did mock and 
scorn him, and gave him that name Beaumains ; yet Sir Kay,” 
said the queen, “named him more righteously than he thought, 
for I dare well say, and he be in life, he is a fair-handed man, and 
well disposed as any is living.” Then said King Arthur, “Let 
this language be still, and by the grace of God he shall be found 
and he be within these seven realms, and let all this pass and 
be merry, for he is proved a man of worship, and that is to 
me great joy.” 
XXVI,. 


THEN said Sir Gawaine and his brethren unto King Arthur: 
“Sir, and ye will give us leave, we will go seek our brother.” 
“Nay,” said Sir Launcelot, “that shall not need,” and so said 
Sir Bawdewaine of Britain, “for as by our advice the king 
shall send unto Dame Lyones a messenger, and pray her that she 
will come to the king’s court in all the haste that she may, and 
I doubt not but that she will come, and then she may give you 
the best counsel where as ye shall find him.” ‘This is well 
said of you,” quoth King Arthur. So then goodly letters were 
made, and in all haste a messenger was sent forth, that rode both 
night and day till he came to the Castle Perilous. And then the 
lady Dame Lyones was sent for there as she was with Sir 
Gringamor her brother and Sir Gareth. And when she-under- 
stood this message, she bade the messenger ride on his way 
unto King Arthur, and she would come after in all the haste 
possible. Then when she came to Sir Gringamor and Sir 
Gareth, she told them all how King Arthur had sent for her. 
“That is because of me,” said Sir Gareth. ‘“ Now advise me,” 
said Dame Lyones, “ what shall I say, and in what manner shall 
I rule myself?” ‘My lady and my love,” said Sir Gareth, 
“T pray ye inno manner of wise be ye known where I am, but 
well I wot my mother is there and all my brethren, and they 
will take upon them to seek me, as I wot well they do. But 
this, madam, I would ye said and advise my lord the king, 
when he questioneth with you of me, then may ye say this is your 
advise: that and it like his good grace ye will make a cry 
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against the feast of the Assumption of our Lady, that what 
knight there proveth himself best, he shall wed you and all your 
lands. And if it so be that he be a wedded man, that his wife 
shall have the degree and a coronal of gold, beset with stones 
of virtue to the value of one thousand pound, and a white 
gerfalcon.”. Then Dame Lyones departed and came unto King 
Arthur, where she was nobly received, and there she was sore 
questioned of King Arthur and the Queen of Orkney ; and she 
answered, wheresoever Sir Gareth was, she could not tell. But 
this much she said to King Arthur: “Sir, I will let cry a 
tournament, that shall be done before my castle at the Assump- 
tion of our Lady, and the cry shall be thus, that you, my lord 
Arthur, shall be there and your knights, and I will purvey that 
my knights be against yours, and then I am sure ye shall 
hear of Sir Gareth.” “This is well advised,” said King Arthur. 
And so she departed from thence. And then the king and she 
made great provision for the tournament. When Dame Lyones 
was come to the Isle of Avallon, which was the same isle where- 
as her brother Sir Gringamor dwelt, and then told him all how 
she had done, and what promise she had made to King Arthur. 
“Alas!” said Sir Gareth, “I have been so sore wounded with 
unhappiness since I came into this castle, that I shall not be able 
to do at that tournament like as a knight should do, for I was never 
well whole since I was hurt.” ‘‘ Be ye of good cheer,” said the 
damsel Linet, “for I undertake within these fifteen days for to 
make you as whole and as lusty as ever ye were.” And then 
she laid an ointment and a salve to him as it pleased her, that 
he was never so fresh nor so lusty. Then said the damsel 
Linet, “Send you unto Sir Persaunt of Ind, and command 
him and his knights to be here with you as they have promised. 
Also, that ye send unto Sir Ironside, that is the red knight of the 
red lands, and charge him that he be ready with you with all 
his company of knights, and then shall ye be able to match 
with King Arthur and his knights.” So this was done, and all 
the knights were sent fur unto the Castle Perilous. And the 
red knight then answered and said unto Dame Lyones and to 
Sir Gareth: “ Madam and my lord Sir Gareth, ye shall under- 
stand that I have been at King Arthur’s court with Sir Persaunt 
of Ind, and his brethren, and there we have done our homage 
as ye commanded us.” Also Sir Ironside said, “I have taken 
upon me with Sir Persaunt of Ind, and his brethren, to hold 
party against my lord Sir Launcelot and the knights of that 
court. And this have I done for the love of lady Dame 
Lyones, and you, my lord Sir Gareth.” “Ye have done well,” 
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said Sir Gareth, “but wit ye well ye shall be full sore 
matched with the most noble knights of the world, there- 
fore we must purvey us of good knights whereas we may get 
them.” “That is well said,” quoth Sir Persaunt, “and worship- 
fully.” And so the cry was made in all England, Wales, and 
Scotland, Ireland, and Cornwall, and in all the out isles, and in 
Britain, and in many other countries, that at the feast of the 
Assumption of our Lady next coming, men should come to the 
Castle Perilous, beside the Isle of Avallon, and there all the 
knights that came should have the choice whether them list to be 
on the one part with the knights of the castle, or on the other 
part with King Arthur. And two months was to the day that 
the tournament should be. And so there came many good 
knights that were at large, and held them for the most part 
against King Arthur and his knights of the Round Table, and 
came on the side of them of the castle. For Sir Epinogris was 
the first, and he was the king’s son of Northumberland, and Sir 
Palamides the Saracen was another, and Sir Safere his brother, 
and Sir Sagwarides his brother, but they were christened, and 
Sir Malagrine another, and Sir Brian de les Iles, a noble 
knight, and Sir Grummore Grummorsum, a good knight of 
Scotland, and Sir Carados of the dolorous tower, a noble 
knight, and Sir Turquine his brother, and Sir Arnold and Sir 
Gauter, two brethren, good knights of Cornwall; there came 
Sir Tristram de Lyones, and with him Sir Dinadan, the 
seneschal, and Sir Sadoke, but Sir Tristram at that time was 
not knight of the Round Table, but he was one of the best 
knights of the world. And so all these noble knights accom- 
panied them, with the lady of the castle, and with the red 
knight of the red lands; but as for Sir Gareth, he would take 
upon him no more but as other mean knights did. 


oravane 


AND then there came with King Arthur Sir Gawaine and his 
two brethren, Sir Agravaine and Sir Gaheris; and then his 
nephews, Sir Ewaine le Blanche-Mains, and Sir Aglovale, Sir 
Tor, Sir Percival de Galis, and Sir Lamorake de Galis. Then 
came Sir Launcelot du Lake with his brethren, nephews, and 
cousins, and Sir Lionel, Sir Ector de Maris, and Sir Bors de 
Ganis, and Sir Galihodin, Sir Galihud, and many more of Sir 
Launcelot’s blood, and Sir Dinadan, Sir La-cote-male-taile, his 
brother, a noble knight, and also Sir Sagramore, a good knight, 
and the most part of the Round Table. 

N 
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Also there came with King Arthur these knights, the King 
of Ireland, King Agwisaunce, and the King of Scotland, King 
Carados, and King Urience of the land of Gore, and King 
Bagdemagus and his son Sir Meliganus, and Sir Galahault the 
noble prince. All these kings, princes, earls, and barons, and 
many other noble knights, as Sir Brandiles, and Sir Ewaine les 
Avoutres, and Sir Kay, Sir Bevidere, Sir Melion de Logres, Sir 
Petipace of Winchelsee, and Sir Godelake; and all these 
came with the noble prince King Arthur, and many more, 
which were too long to rehearse. Now leave we to speak of 
these kings and knights, and let us speak of the great array 
that was made within the castle and about the castle for both 
parties. The lady Dame Lyones ordained great array on her 
part for her noble knights, for all manner of lodging and victuals 
that came by land and by water, and there lacked nothing 
for her part, nor yet for the other, but there was plenty to be 
had for gold and silver for King Arthur and his knights. And 
then there came the harbingers from King Arthur, for to 
harbour him and his knights, his dukes, his earls, his barons, 
and all his knights. And then Sir Gareth prayed his lady 
Dame Lyones, and Sir Ironside, the red knight of the red 
lands, and Sir Persaunt of Ind, and his brother, and Sir 
Gringamor, that in no manner of wise there should none of 
them tell his name, and make no more of him than of the least 
knight that there was; for he said, “I will not be known neither 
of more nor less, neither at the beginning nor at the ending.” 
Then Dame Lyones said unto Sir Gareth, “ Sir, I will lend you 
a ring, but I would pray you as ye love me heartily let me have 
it again when the tournamentis done. For that ring increaseth 
my beauty much more than it is of itself. And this is the 
virtue of my ring, that is green it will turn it into red, and that 
is red it will turn into likeness of green, and that is blue it will 
turn to likeness of white, and that is white it will turn to like- 
ness of blue, and so it will do of all manner of colours. Also 
who that beareth my ring shall lose no blood, and for great 
love I will give you this ring.” ‘‘ Gramercy,” said Sir Gareth, 
“‘mine own lady, for this ring is passing meet for me, for it will 
turn all manner of likeness that I am in, and that shall cause 
me that I shall not be known.” ‘Then Sir Gringamor gave Sir 
Gareth a bay courser that was a passing good horse; also he 
gave him a passing good armour, and a sure, and a noble sword 
that sometime Sir Gringamor’s father won upon an heathen 
tyrant. And so thus every knight made him ready unto that 
tournament. And King Arthur was come two days before the 
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Assumption of our Lady. And there was all manner of royalty, 
and of all manner of minstrels that might be found. Also 
there came Queen Guenever, and the Queen of Orkney, Sir 
Gareth’s mother. And on the day of the Assumption, when 
mass and matins was done, there were heralds with trumpets 
commanded to blow unto the field. And so anon there came out 
Sir Epinogris, the king’s son of Northumberland, from the castle, 
and there encountered with him Sir Sagramore le Desirous, and 
either of them brake their spears to their hands. And then 
came in Sir Palomides out of the castle, and there encountered 
with him Sir Gawaine, and either of them smote other so hard 
that both the good knights and their horses fell to the earth, 
And then the knights of either part rescued their knights. 

- And then came in Sir Safere and Sir Segwarides, brethren 
unto Sir Palomides, and there encountered Sir Agravaine with 
Sir Safere, and Sir Gaheris encountered with Sir Segwarides. 
So Sir Safere smote down Sir Agravaine, Sir Gawaine’s 
brother, and Sir Segwarides, Sir Safere’s brother, smote down 
Sir Gaheris, and Sir Malgrine, a knight of the castle, 
encountered with Sir Ewaine le Blanche-Mains, and there 
Ewaine gave Sir Malgrine a great fall, that he had almost 
broken his neck. 

XXVITI. 


THEN Sir Brian de les Iles and Sir Grummore Grummorsum, 
knights of the castle, encountered with Sir Aglovale and Sir 
Tor, and Sir Aglovale and Sir Tor smote down Sir Brian and 
Sir Grummore Grummorsum to the earth. Then came in Sir 
Carados of the dolorous tower, and Sir Turquine, knights of 
the castle, and there encountered with them Sir Percival de 
Galis and Sir Lamorake de Galis, who were two brethren, and 
there encountered Sir Percival with Sir Carados, and either 
of them broke their spears unto their hands; and then Sir 
Turquine and Sir Lamorake, and either of them smote down 
the other’s horse to the earth ; and either parties rescued other 
and horsed them again. And Sir Arnold and Sir Gauter, 
knights of the castle, encountered with Sir Brandiles and Sir 
Kay, and these four knights encountered mightily, and broke 
their spears unto their hands. 

Then came Sir Tristram and Sir Sadoke and Sir Dinas, 
knights of the castle, and there encountered Sir Tristram with 
Sir Bevidere, and Sir Bevidere was smitten to the earth both 
horse and man; and Sir Sadoke encountered with Sir Petipace, 
and there Sir Sadoke was overthrown. And there Sir Ewaine 
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les Avoutres smote down Sir Dinas the seneschal. Then came 
in Sir Persaunt of Ind, a knight of the castle, and there 
encountered with him Sir Launcelot du Lake, and there he 
smote both Sir Persaunt and his horse to the earth. Then 
came in Sir Pertolope out of the castle, and there encountered 
with him Sir Lionel ; and there Sir Pertolope the green knight 
smote down Sir Lionel, brother to Sir Launcelot. All this was 
marked of noble heralds, who bore them best, and their names. 
And then came into the field Sir Perimones the red knight, Sir 
Persaunt’s brother, who was a knight of the castle, and he 
encountered with Sir Ector de Mares, and either smote other 
so hard that both their horses and they fell to the earth. And 
then came in the red knight of the red lands and Sir Gareth 
from the castle, and there encountered with them two Sir Bors 
de Ganis and Sir Bleoberis, and there the red knight and Sir 
Bors smote each other so hard that their spears burst and their 
horses fell grovelling to the earth. Then Sir Bleoberis broke 
his spear upon Sir Gareth, but of that great stroke Sir Bleoberis 
fell to the ground. When Sir Galihodin saw that, he bade Sir 
Gareth keep him, and Sir Gareth smote him to the earth. 
Then Sir Galihud got a spear to avenge his brother, and in the 
same wise Sir Gareth served him. And Sir Dinadan and his 
brother La-cote-male-taile, and Sir Sagramore le Desirous, and 
Dodinas le Savage, all these he bore down with one spear. 
When King Agwisaunce of Ireland saw Sir Gareth fare so, he 
marvelled what he might be, that one time seemed green, and 
another time at his again coming he seemed blue; and thus at 
every course that he rode to and fro he changed his colour, so 
that there might neither king nor knight have cognisance nor 
knowledge of him. Then King Agwisaunce of Ireland encoun- 
‘tered with Sir Gareth, and there Sir Gareth smote him from 
his horse, saddle and all. And then came King Carados of 
Scotland, and Sir Gareth smote him down, horse and man. 
And in the same wise he served King Urience of the land of 
Gore. And then there came in King Bagdemagus, and Sir 
Gareth smote him down, horse and man, to the ground. And 
King Bagdemagus’ son, Meliaganus, broke a spear upon Sir 
Gareth mightily and knightly. And then Sir Galahault, the 
noble prince, cried on high: “Knight with the many colours, 
well hast thou jousted ; now make thee ready that I may joust 
with thee.” When Sir Gareth heard that he got him a great 
spear, and so they encountered together, and there the prince 
broke his spear, but Sir Gareth smote him on the left side, on 
the helmet, that he reeled here and there, and he had fallen 
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down had not his men recovered him. “So God me help,” 
said King Arthur, “that knight with the many colours is a good 
knight ;” wherefore the king called unto him Sir Launcelot du 
Lake, and prayed him to encounter with that knight. “Sir,” 
said Sir Launcelot, “I may well find in heart to forbear him as 
at this time, for he hath had travail enough this day ; and when 
a good knight doth so well some day, it is no good knight’s 
part to let him of his worship, and namely when he seemeth a 
knight that had done so great labour; for peradventure,” said 
Sir Launcelot, “his quarrel is here this day, and peradventure 
he is best beloved with this lady of all that be here, for I see 
well he paineth himself, and enforceth him to do great deeds, 
and therefore,” said Sir Launcelot, “‘as for me, this day he shall 
have the honour ; though it lay in my power to put him from it, 
yet would I not do it.” 
XXIX. 


THEN when this was done there was drawing of swords, and 
there began a great tournament; and there did Sir Launcelot 
marvellous deeds of arms. And between Sir Lamorake and 
Sir Ironside, that was the red knight of the red lands, there was 
a strong battle; and between Sir Palomides and Sir Bleoberis 
was a strong battle; and Sir Gawaine and Sir Tristram met 
together, and there Sir Gawaine had the worst, for he pulled 
Sir Gawaine from his horse, and there he was long on foot and 
defouled. Then came Sir Launcelot, and he smote Sir Tur- 
quine, and he him again, and then there came Sir Carados his 
brother, and both at once they assailed him; and he, as the 
most noblest knight of the world, right worshipfully fought 
with them both, that all men wondered of the nobleness of Sir 
Launcelot du Lake, that fought with those two perilous knights. 
[And then came in Sir Gareth, and knew that it was Sir 
Launcelot that fought with the two perilous knights], and then 
Sir Gareth came with his good horse, and put them asunder, 
and no stroke would he smite at Sir Launcelot du Lake. That 
espied Sir Launcelot, which deemed it should be the good 
knight Sir Gareth, and then Sir Gareth rode here and there 
and smote on the right hand and on the left hand, that all the 
folk might well espy where he rode; and by fortune he met 
with his brother Sir Gawaine, and there he put Sir Gawaine to 
the worst, for he put out his helmet, and so he served five or 
six knights of the Round Table, that all men said he put him 
in the most pain, and best he did his devoir. For when Sir 
Tristram beheld him how he first jousted and after fought so 
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well with a sword, then he rode unto Sir Ironside and unto Sir 
Persaunt of Ind, and asked them by their faith, “ What manner 
of knight is yonder knight, which seemeth in so many divers 
colours? Truly me seemeth,” said Sir Tristram, “that he 
putteth himself in great pain, for he never ceaseth.” “ Know 
ye not what he is?” said Sir Ironside. “No,” said Sir Tristram. 
“ Then shall ye know that this is he-that loveth the lady of the 
castle, and she loveth him again right heartily, and this is he 
that won me when I had besieged the lady of this castle, and 
this is he that won Sir Persaunt of Ind and his three 
brethren.” ‘‘ What is his name?” said Sir Tristram ; “and of 
what blood is he come?” ‘He was called in King Arthur’s 
court ‘Beaumains, but his name is Sir Gareth of Orkney, 
brother unto Sir Gawaine.” ‘“ By my head,” said Sir Tristram, 
“he is a good knight and a big man of arms, and if he be 
young he shall prove a full noble knight.” “ He is but a child,” 
said they all; ‘and of Sir Launcelot he was made knight.” 
“Therefore he is much the better,” said Sir Tristram. And 
then Sir Tristram, Sir Ironside, Sir Persaunt, and his brother 
rode together for to help Sir Gareth, and then there were given 
many strong strokes. And then Sir Gareth rode out on the one 
side to amend his helmet, and then said his dwarf, ‘Take me 
your ring that ye lose it not while ye drink.” And so when he 
had drunk, he put out his helmet again, and eagerly took his 
horse and rode into the field, and left his ring with his dwarf, 
and the dwarf was glad that the ring was from him, for then he 
wist well he should be known. And then when Sir Gareth was 
in the field, all the people saw him well and plainly that he was 
in yellow colours, and there he rashed off helmets and pulled 
down knights, that King Arthur had marvel what knight he 
was, for the king saw by his hair that it was the same knight. 


XXX. 


But before he was in so many colours, and now he is but in 
one colour, that is yellow. “Now go,” said King Arthur unto 
divers heralds, “and ride about him and espy what manner of 
knight he is, for I have asked of many knights this day that be 
of the party, and all say they know him not.” And so an 
herald rode as nigh Sir Gareth as he could, and there he saw 
written about the helmet in gold, ‘‘ This is Sir Gareth of Orkney.” 
Then the herald cried as he were mad, and many heralds with 
him, “This is Sir Gareth of Orkney in the yellow arms ;” 
whereby all kings and knights of King Arthur’s part belaid him 
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and waited for him, and then they pressed all to behold him, 
and ever the heralds cried, “‘ This is Sir Gareth of Orkney, King 
Lot’s son.” And when Sir Gareth espied that he was discovered, 
then he began to double his strokes, and smote down Sir 
Sagramore and his brother Sir Gawaine. ‘Oh, brother,” said 
Sir Gawaine, “I thought ye would not have stricken me.” And 
when Sir Gareth heard him say so, he threw here and there, and 
with pain he got out of the press, and then he met with his 
dwarf. ‘Oh, boy,” said Sir Gareth, “thou hast beguiled me 
foully this day that thou kept my ring; give it me anon again 
that I may hide my body withal.” And so he took it him, and 
then they all knew not where he was become, and Sir Gawaine 
had espied where Sir Gareth rode, and then he rode after with 
all his might. Then espied Sir Gareth, and rode lightly into 
the forest, that Sir Gawaine knew not where he was become. 
And when Sir Gareth knew that Sir Gawaine his brother was 
past, he asked the dwarf of his best counsel. ‘ Sir,” said the 
dwarf, “‘me seemeth it were best now that ye are escaped from 
spying, that ye send my lady Dame Lyones herring” “That is 
well advised,” said Sir Gareth; “now have it here, and bear it 
to her, and say that I commend me unto her good grace, and tell 
her I will come when I may, and that I pray her to be true 
and faithful to me as I will be unto her.” “Sir,” said the dwarf, 
“it shall be done as ye have commanded.” And so he rode his 
way, and did his errand unto the lady. Then she said, ‘“‘ Where 
is my lord Sir Gareth?” ‘ Madam,” said the dwarf, “She bade 
me say that he would not be long from you.” And so quickly 
the dwarf came again unto Sir Gareth, that would fain have had 
a lodging, for he had need to rest him. And then fell there 
a thunder and rain as heaven and earth should have gone 
together, and Sir Gareth was not alittle weary, for of all that day 
he had but little rest, as well his horse as himself. Sir Gareth 
rode so Jong in that forest till night came, and ever it lightened 
and thundered that wonder it was tosee. At the last by fortune 
he came to a castle, and there he heard the watchmen on the 
walls. 
XXXII. 


THEN Sir Gareth rode straight unto the barbican of the castle, 
and prayed the porter fair for to let him into the castle. The 
porter answered him. ungodly again, and said: “Thou gettest 
no lodging here.” ‘‘Fair sir,” said he, ‘say not so, for I ama 
knight of King Arthur’s, and I pray the lord or the lady of this 
castle to give me harbour for Arthur’s love.” Then the porter 
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went unto the duchess, and told her how there was a knight of 
King Arthur’s that would have harbour. ‘‘ Let him in,” said the 
duchess, “for I will see that knight, and for King Arthur’s sake 
he shall not be harbourless.” And then the duchess went up 
unto a tower over the gate with great torch light. When Sir 
Gareth saw the torch light, he cried all on high, “ Whether 
thou be lord or lady, giant or champion, I take no force, so that 
I may have harbour for this night; and if it be so that I must 
needs fight, spare me not to-morrow when I have rested me, for 
both I and my horse are weary.” ‘‘ Sir knight,” said the duchess, 
“thou speakest mightily and boldly, but know thou well that the 
lord of this castle loveth not King Arthur nor none of his court, 
for my lord hath ever been against him, and therefore thou 
were better not to come within this castle, for if thou come in 
this night, thou must come in under this manner and form that 
wheresoever thou meet my lord, by street or by way, thou must 
yield thee unto him as prisoner.” ‘‘ Madam,” said Sir Gareth, 
‘“twhat is your lord, and what ishisname?” “Sir, my lord’s name 
is the Duke de la Rowse.” ‘“ Well, madam,” said Sir Gareth, 
“I shall promise you that in what place I meet your lord, I shall 
yield me unto his good grace, so that I may know he will do me 
no harm, and if I may understand that he will, then will I release 
myself and I can with my spear and with my sword.” ‘Ye say 
right well,” said the duchess ; and then she let the drawbridge 
down. And so he rode into the hall, and there he alighted, and 
his horse was led into a stable, and in the hall he unarmed him, 
and said: “ Madam, I will not out of thy hall this night, and 
when it is daylight, let see who will have ado with me, he 
shall find me lightly ready.” Then was he set to his supper, 
and had many good dishes. Then Sir Gareth knew well to eat, 
and knightly he ate his meat and eagerly ; there was many a 
fair lady by him, and some of them said they saw never a 
goodlier man nor so well of eating. Then they made him 
passing good cheer all. And shortly when that he had supped, 
his bed was made there, so he rested him all night. And on 
the morrow he heard mass, and broke his fast, and took his leave 
of the duchess and of them all, and thanked her goodly of her 
lodging and of her good cheer. And then she asked him his 
name. ‘‘Madam,” said he, “truly my name is Sir Gareth of 
Orkney, and some men call me Beaumains.” ‘Then knew she 
well it was the same knight that fought for Dame Lyones. And 
then Sir Gareth departed, and rode up unto a mountain, and 
there met him a knight, his name was Sir Bendelaine, and he 
said to Sir Gareth: “Thou shalt not pass this way, for either 
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thou shalt joust with me or be my prisoner.” “ Then will I joust 
with thee,” said Sir Gareth. And so they let their horses run, 
and there Sir Gareth smote him through the body, and then Sir 
Bendelaine rode forth unto his castle there beside, and there 
died. So Sir Gareth would fain have rested him, and he came 
riding unto Sir Bendelaine’s castle, and then his knights and 
his servants espied that it was he that had slain their lord ; 
then they armed twenty good men, and came out and assailed 
Sir Gareth, and he had no spear but only his sword, and put his 
shield before him, and there they all broke their spears upon 
him, and they assailed him passing sore; but ever Sir Gareth 
defended him like a noble knight. 


XXXII. 


So when they saw that they might not overcome him, they 
rode from him, and took their counsel to slay his horse, and so 
they came upon Sir Gareth, and with spears they slew his 
horse, and then they assailed him full hard; but when he was 
on foot there was none that he caught but he gave him sucha 
buffet that he never recovered after. So he slew them one and 
one till they were but four, and then they fled; and Sir Gareth 
took a good horse which was one of theirs, and rode his way. 
Then he rode a great pace till that he came toa castle, and 
there he heard much mourning of ladies and gentlewomen, so 
there came by him a page. “What noise is this,” said Sir 
Gareth, “that I hear within this castle?” ‘Sir knight,” said 
tl e page, ‘‘here be within this castle thirty ladies, and all they 
be widows, for here is a knight that waiteth daily upon this 
castle, and his name is the brown knight without pity, and he 
is the perilousest knight that now liveth; and therefore, sir,” said 
the page, “I bid you flee.” ‘‘ Nay,” said Sir Gareth, “I will 
not flee; how! will thou be afraid of him?” And then the 
page saw where as the brown knight came. “Lo,” said the 
page, ‘“‘yonder is he coming.” ‘Let me deal with him,” said 
Sir Gareth. And when either of other had a sight, they let their 
horses run, and the brown knight broke his spear, and Sir 
Gareth smote him through the body, that he overthrew him 
to the ground stark dead. So Sir Gareth rode into the castle, 
and prayed the ladies that he might rest him there. ‘ Alas,” 
said the ladies, “ye may not be lodged here.” ‘Make him 
good cheer,” said the page, “for this knight hath slain your 
enemy.” Then they all made him good cheer as lay in their 
power. But wit ye well they made him good cheer, for they 
might none otherwise do, for they were all but poor gentle- 
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women. And so on the morrow he went to mass, and there he 
saw the thirty ladies kneel and lay grovelling upon divers 
tombs, making great moan and sorrow. Then Sir Gareth knew 
well that in the tombs lay their lords. Then said Sir Gareth: 
“Fair ladies, ye must at the next feast of Pentecost be at the 
court of King Arthur, and say that I, Sir Gareth, sent you unto 
him.” ‘We shall do your command,” said the ladies. So he 
departed; and by fortune he came to a mountain, and there he 
found a goodly knight, which said, “Abide, sir knight, and joust 
with me.” ‘What be ye?” said Sit Gareth. ‘My name is,” 
said he, “the Duke dela Rowse.” “Ah, sir, ye are the same 
knight that I lodged once in your castle, and there I made 
promise unto your lady that I should yield me unto you.” 
“Ah,” said the duke, “art thou the same proud knight that 
proffered to fight with my knights? therefore make thee ready, 
for I will have ado with thee.” So they let their horses run, 
and there Sir Gareth smote the duke down from his horse; but 
the duke lightly avoided his horse, and set his skield before him, 
and drew his sword, and bade Sir Gareth alight and fight with 
him. So he alighted, and did together a great battle that lasted 
more than an hour, and either hurt other full sore. At the last 
Sir Gareth got the duke to the earth, and would have slain him, 
and then he yielded him to him. ‘Then must ye go,” said Sir 
Gareth, “unto my lord King Arthur at the next feast of Pente- 
cost, and say that I, Sir Gareth of Orkney, sent you unto him.” 
“It shall be done,” said the duke, ‘‘and I shall do to you 
homage and fealty with an hundred knights with me, and all 
the days of my life to do you service where ye will command 
me.’ 


XXXIII. 


So the duke departed, and Sir Gareth stood there alone, and 
there he saw an armed knight coming toward him. Then Sir 
Gareth took the duke’s shield, and mounted on horseback, and 
so without biding they ran together as it had been thunder, and 
there that knight hurt Sir Gareth under the side with his spear. 
And then they alighted, and drew their swords, and gave each 
other great strokes, that the blood trailed to the ground on 
every side, and so they fought two hours. At the last there 
came the damsel Linet, that some men call the damsel savage, 
and she came riding upon an ambling mule, and there she cried 
all on high, “ Sir Gawaine, Sir Gawaine, leave thy fighting with 
thy brother, Sir Gareth.” And when he heard her say so, he 
threw away his shield and his sword, and ran to Sir Gareth and 
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took him in his arms, and after knelt down and asked him 
mercy. “ What are ye,” said Sir Gareth, “that right now were 
so strong and so mighty, and now so suddenly yield you unto 
me?” “Oh, Sir Gareth, 1am your brother, Sir Gawaine, that 
for your sake have had great sorrow and labour.” Then Sir 
Gareth unlaced his helm, and knelt down to him, and asked 
him mercy. Then they arose both and embraced each other 
in their arms, and wept a great while or they might speak, and 
either of them gave other the prize of the battle. And there 
was many a kind word between them both. ‘Alas! my fair 
brother,” said Sir Gawaine, “ perdie, I ought of right to worship 
you and ye were not my brother, for ye have worshipped 
King Arthur and all his court, for ye have sent him more 
worshipful knights these twelve months than six of the best of the 
round table have done, except Sir Launcelot.” Then came the 
damsel savage, that was the lady Linet, that rode long time 
with Sir Gareth, and there she stanched Sir Gareth’s wounds 
and Sir Gawaine. ‘ Now what will ye do?” said the damsel 
savage, “me seemeth it were well done that King Arthur had 
knowledge of you both, for your horses are so bruised that they 
may not bear you.” ‘Now, fair damsel,” said Sir Gawaine, 
“T pray you to ride unto my lord mine uncle King Arthur, and 
tell him what adventure is befallen to me here, and I suppose 
he will not tarry long.” Then she took her mule, and lightly 
came unto King Arthur, that was but two miles hence; and 
when she had told him the tidings, the king bade to get hima 
palfrey, and when he was upon his back, he bade the lords 
and ladies come after who that would. Then there was saddling 
and bridling of queens’ horses and princes’ horses, and well 
was him that soonest might be ready. So when the king came 
there as they were, he saw Sir Gawaine and Sir Gareth sat 
upon a little hillside, and then the king avoided his horse. 
And when he came nigh Sir Gareth, he would have spoken but 
might not, and therewith he sunk down in a swound for gladness. 
And so they start unto their uncle, requiring him of his good 
grace to be of good comfort. Wit ye well the king made great 
joy, and many a piteous complaint he made unto Sir Gareth, 
and ever he wept as he had been achiid. With that came his 
mother the Queen of Orkney, Dame Morgawse, and as she 
saw her son Sir Gareth readily in the visage, she might not 
weep, but suddenly fell down in a swound, and lay there a great 
while, like as she had been dead. And then Sir Gareth recom- 
forted his mother in such a wise that she recovered, and made 
good cheer. Then the king commanded that all manner of 
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knights that were under his obeisance should make their lodging 
there for the love of his nephews; and so was it done, and all 
manner of purveyance purveyed, that there lacked nothing that 
might be gotten of tame or wild for gold or for silver. And 
then by the means of the damsel savage, Sir Gawaine and Sir 
Gareth were healed of their wounds, and there they sojourned 
eight days. Then said King Arthur unto the damsel savage: 
“T marvel that your sister Dame Lyones cometh not here to 
me, and in especial that she cometh not to visit her knight, my 
nephew Sir Gareth, that hath had so much travail for her love.” 
** My lord,” said the damsel Linet, “ ye must of your good grace 
hold her excused, for she knoweth not that my lord Sir Gareth 
is here.” ‘‘ Then go for her,” said King Arthur, “that we may 
be appointed what is best to be done, according unto the 
pleasure of my nephew Sir Gareth.” “Sir,” said the damsel 
Linet, “that shall be done;” and so she rode unto her sister. 
_ And as lightly as she might make her ready she did, and came 
on the morrow, with her brother Sir Gringamor, and with her 
forty knights. And when she was-come, she had all the cheer 
that might be done, both of King Arthur and of many other 
kings and queens. 


XXXIV 


AMONG all these ladies was she named the fairest and peerless. 
Then when Sir Gareth saw her, there was many goodly looks 
and goodly words, that all men of worship had joy to behold 
them. Then came King Arthur and many other kings, 
and Queen Guenever and the Queen of Orkney; and there 
the king asked his nephew Sir Gareth whether he would have 
the lady to his paramour, or to have her to his wife. ‘‘My lord, 
wit you well that I love her above all ladies living.” ‘“ Now, 
fair lady,” said King Arthur unto her, “‘what say ye?” ‘ Most 
noble king,” said Dame Lyones, “wit you well that my lord 
Sir Gareth is to me more lever to have and wed as my 
husband than any king or prince christened, and if I may not 
have him, I promise you I will never have none. For, my lord 
King Arthur,” said Dame Lyones, “wit ye well he is my first 
love, and he shall be the last, and if ye will suffer him to have 
his will and free choice, I dare say he will have me.” ‘“ That 
is truth,” said Sir Gareth, “and I have not you and wed you 
as my wife, there shall never lady or gentlewoman rejoice me.” 
“What, nephew,” said the king, “is the wind in that door? for 
wit ye well I would not for the stint of my crown to be causer 
to withdraw your hearts, and I wit ye well ye cannot love so 
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well but I shall rather increase it than distress. Also ye shall 
have my love and my lordship in the uttermost wise that may 
lie in my power.” And the same wise said Sir Gareth’s mother. 
Then was there made a provision for the day of marriage, 
and by the king’s advice it was provided that it should be at 
Michaelmas next following, at Kinkenadon by the seaside, for 
there is a plentiful country. And so it was cried in all places 
through the realm. And then Sir Gareth sent his messengers 
unto all those knights and ladies that he had won in battle 
before, that they should be at the day of his marriage at 
Kinkenadon by the sands. And then Dame Lyones and the 
damsel Linet, with Sir Gringamor, rode to their castle, anda 
goodly and a rich ring she gave to Sir Gareth, and he gave her 
another. And King Arthur gave her a rich patre of beads of 
gold, and so she departed, and King Arthur and his fellowship 
rode toward Kinkenadon; and Sir Gareth brought his lady in 
the way, and so came to the king again, and rode with him. 
The great cheer that Sir Launcelot du Lake made for Sir 
Gareth of Orkney it was marvellous to see, and he of him 
again, for there was never no knight that Sir Gareth loved so 
well as he did Sir Launcelot du Lake, and ever for the most 
part would be in Sir Launcelot’s company; for after Sir Gareth 
had espied Sir Gawaine’s conditions, he withdrew himself from 
his brother Sir Gawaine’s fellowship, for he was vengeable and 
unmerciful, and whereas he hated he would be avenged with 
murder and treason, and that hated Sir Gareth. 


XXXV. 


So it drew fast to Michaelmas, and thither came Dame 
Lyones and her sister Dame Linet, with Sir Gringamor their 
brother with them, for he had the guiding of those ladies. 
And there they were lodged at the device of King Arthur. 
And on Michaelmas Day the Archbishop of Canterbury made 
the wedding between Sir Gareth and the Lady Lyones with 
great solemnity. And King Arthur made Sir Gaheris to wed 
the damsel savage that was Dame Linet. And King Arthur 
made Sir Agravaine to wed Dame Lyones’ niece, a fair lady ; 
her name was Dame Laurel. And so when this solemnisation 
was done, then there came in the green knight that hight Sir 
Pertolope, with thirty knights, and there he did homage and 
fealty unto Sir Gareth, and these knights to hold of him for 
evermore. Also Sir Pertolope said, “I pray you that at this 
feast I may be your chamberlain.” ‘With a goodwill,” said 
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Sir Gareth, “since it liketh you to take so simple an office.” 
Then came in the red knight, with threescore knights with 
him, and did to Sir Gareth homage and fealty, and all those 
knights to hold of him for evermore, and then Sir Perimones 
prayed Sir Gareth to grant him for to be his chief butler at 
that high feast. ‘I will well,” said Sir Gareth, “that ye have 
this office and it were better.” Then came in Sir Persaunt 
of Ind, with an hundred knights with him, and there he did 
homage and fealty unto Sir Gareth, and all his knights should 
do him service and hold their lands of him for evermore, and 
then he prayed Sir Gareth to make him the chief server at the 
feast. ‘I will well,” said Sir Gareth, “that ye have it and 
it were better.” Then came in the Duke de la Rowse, with 
an hundred knights with him, and there he did homage and 
fealty unto Sir Gareth, and so to hold their lands of him for 
ever, and he required Sir Gareth that he might serve him of 
the wine that day at the feast. “I will well,” said Sir Gareth, 
“and it were much better.” Then came in the red knight of 
the red lands, that was Sir Ironside, and he brought with him 
three hundred knights, and there he did homage and fealty to 
Sir Gareth, and all those knights to hold their lands of him 
for ever, and then he asked Sir Gareth to be his carver. “I 
will well,” said Sir Gareth, “and it please you.” Then came 
into the court thirty ladies, and all they seemed widows, and 
those thirty ladies brought with them many fair gentlewomen, 
and they all kneeled down at once unto King Arthur and unto 
Sir Gareth, and there all those ladies told the king how Sir 
Gareth had delivered them from the dolorous tower, and slew 
the brown knight without pity, “and therefore we and our heirs © 
for evermore will do homage unto Sir Gareth of Orkney.” So 
then the kings and queens, princes, earls, and barons, and 
many bold knights, went unto meat, and well ye may wit that 
there was all manner of meat plenteously, and all manner of 
revels and games, with all manner of music that was used 
in those days. Also there was great jousting three days. But 
the king would not suffer Sir Gareth to joust because of his 
new bride. For the French book saith that Dame Lyones 
desired the king that none of them that were wedded should 
joust at that feast. So the first day there jousted Sir Lamorake 
de Galis, and he overthrew thirty knights, and did passing 
marvellous deeds of arms. And then King Arthur made Sir 
Persaunt of Ind and his two brethren knights of the Round 
Table unto their lives’ end, and gave them great lands. Also 
the second day there jousted Sir Tristram best, and he overthrew 
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forty knights, and he did there marvellous deeds of arms. And 
there King Arthur made Sir Ironside, that was the red knight 
of the red lands, a knight of the Round Table unto his life’s 
end, and gave him great lands. The third day there jousted 
Sir Launcelot du Lake, and he overthrew fifty knights and 
did many marvellous deeds of arms, that all men had great 
wonder of his noble deeds. And there King Arthur made the 
Duke de la Rowse a knight of the Round Table to his life’s 
end, and gave him great lands tospend. But when these jousts 
were done, Sir Lamorake and Sir Tristram departed suddenly, 
and would not be known, for the which King Arthur and all 
his court were sore displeased. And so they held the feast 
forty days with great solemnity. And this Sir Gareth was a 
full noble knight, and a well-ruled, and fair languaged. 

Thus endeth the history of Sir Gareth of Orkney, that wedded 
Dame Lyones of the Castle Perilous. And also Sir Gaheris 
wedded her sister Dame Linet, that was called the damsel 
savage. And Sir Agravaine wedded Dame Laurel, a fair lady. 
And great and mighty lands with great riches gave with them 
the noble King Arthur, that royally they might live unto their 
life’s end. 


THE BOOK OF SIR TRISTRAM DE LYONES. 


i. 


sa({HERE was a king that hight Meliodas, and he 
Hi) was lord and king of the country of Lyones, and 
this King Meliodas was as likely a man as any 
was at that time living. And by fortune he 
wedded King Mark’s sister of Cornwall, whose 
name was Elizabeth, and she was a right fair lady 
and a good. And at that time King Arthur reigned, and he 
was all whole King of England, Wales, and Ireland, and also of 
Scotland, and of many other realms; howbeit there were 
many kings that were lords of many countries, but they all held 
their lands of King Arthur. For in Wales were two kings, and 
in the north were many kings, and in Cornwall and in the west 
were two kings; also in Ireland were two or three kings; and 
all were under the obeisance of King Arthur, and so was the 
King of France and the King of Brittany, and all the lordships 
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unto Rome. So when this King Meliodas had been a certain 
time with his wife, within a while she waxed great with child, 
and she was a full meek lady, and well she loved her lord, and 
he her again, so there was great joy between them. Then was 
there a lady in that country that had loved King Meliodas long, 
and by no manner of means she could never get his love ; 
therefore upon a day she let ordain for him as he rode on 
hunting, for he was a great hunter, and there by enchantment 
she made him chase a hart by himself alone till that he came 
to an old castle, and there anon he was taken prisoner by the 
lady that loved him. When Elizabeth, King Meliodas’ wife, 
missed her lord, she was nigh out of her wits, and great with 
child as she was, she took a gentlewoman with her and ran 
straight unto the forest for to seek her lord and husband. And 
when she was far within the forest,-she might go no farther, for 
she began fast to travail of her child, and she had many grimly 
throes, and her gentlewoman helped her all that she might. 
And so by miracles of our Lady of Heaven she was delivered 
with great pains, but she had taken such cold for default of 
help that the deep draughts of death took her, that needs she 
must die and depart out of this world, none other boot there. 
was. And when this Queen Elizabeth saw there was none other 
boot, then she made great moan and sorrow, and said unto her 
gentlewoman: ‘“‘ When ye see my lord King Meliodas, recom- 
mend me unto him, and tell him what pains I endure for his 
love, and how I must die here for his sake, and for default of 
good help, and let him know that I am full sorry to depart out of 
this world from him, therefore pray him to be good friend unto 
my soul. 

“ Now let me see, I pray you, my little child for whom I have 
had all this sorrow.” And when she saw him, thus she said, 
‘“‘ Ah, my little son, thou hast murdered thy mother, and there- 
fore I suppose thou that art a murderer so young, thou art full 
likely to be a manly man in thine age. And because I shall 
die of the birth of thee, I charge thee, gentlewoman, that thou 
beseech my lord King Meliodas, that when my son shall be 
christened let him be named Tristram, that is as much to say 
as sorrowful birth.” And therewithal this Queen Elizabeth gave 
up her ghost, and died in the same place. Then the gentle- 
woman laid her under the shadow of a great tree, and then she 
lapped the child as well as she might for cold. Right so forth 
withal there came the barons following after the queen, and 
then they saw that the queen was dead, and understood none 
other but that the king was destroyed. 
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THEN a certain of them would have slain the child, because 
they would have been lords of the country of Lyones. But 
then, through the fair speech of the gentlewoman, and by the 
means that she made, the most part of the great barons and 
lords would not assent thereto, and then they let carry home 
the dead queen, and great moan was made for her. The mean- 
while Merlin delivered King Meliodas out of prison, on the 
morrow after his queen was dead. And so when the king was 
come home, the most part of his barons made great joy: but 
the sorrow that the king made for his queen no tongue can tell 
it. Sothen the king let bury her full richly. And after he let 
the child be christened, as his wife had commanded before her 
death. And then he let call him Tristram, the sorrowful born 
child. Then the King Meliodas endured seven years without a 
wife, and all this time the young Tristram was well nourished. 
Then it befell upon a time that King Meliodas wedded King 
Howel’s daughter of Brittany, and anon she had children of 
King Meliodas; then was she heavy and wroth that her children 
should not enjoy the country of Lyones, wherefore this queen 
ordained for to poison young Tristram. So she let poison to be 
put into a piece of silver in the chamber where as Tristram and 
her children were together, to the intent that when Tristram 
was thirsty he should drink that drink. And so it befell upon a 
day that the queen’s son, as he was in that chamber, espied the 
piece with poison, and he wend it had been good drink, and 
because the child was thirsty he took the piece with poison and 
drank fiercely, and therewith suddenly the child brast and died. 
When the queen wist of the death of her son, wit ye well she 
was passing heavy. But yet the King Meliodas understood 
nothing of her treason. Notwithstanding, the queen would not 
leave this, but after she ordained more poison and put it in a 
piece. And by fortune the King Meliodas her husband found 
the piece with the wine whereas the poison was in, and he, 
that was most thirsty, took the piece for to drink thereof, and as 
he would have drunken thereof the queen espied him, and then 
she ran unto him and pulled the piece from him suddenly. The 
king marvelled why she did so, and remembered him how her 
son was suddenly slain with poison. And then he took her by 
the hand, and thus said to her: ‘Thou false traitress, thou 
shalt tell me what manner of drink this is, or else I shall slay 
thee.” And therewith he pulled out his sword, and swore a 
great oath that he would slay her but if she told him truth, 
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“Ah! mercy, my lord,” said she, “and I shall tell you all.” 
And then she told him why that she would have slain Tristram, 
because her children should enjoy the land. ‘‘ Weill,” said 
King Meliodas, “therefore shall ye have the law.” And so 
she was damned by the assent of the barons to be burnt ; 
and then there was made a great fire, and right as she was 
at the fire for to take her execution, young Tristram kneeled 
down before King Meliodas, his father, and besought him 
to give him a boon. “I will well,” said the king. Then said 
young Tristram, ‘Give me the life of your queen, my step- 
mother.” “That is unrightfully asked,” said his father, King 
Meliodas, “for she would have slain thee with that poison and 
she might have had her will, and for thy sake most is my cause 
that she should die.” “Sir,” said Tristram, “as for that I 
beseech you of your mercy that ye will forgive it her, and 
as for my part, God forgive it her, and I do, and so much 
it liketh your highness to grant me my boon, for God’s love 
I pray you hold your promise.” “Since it is so,” said the king, 
“TI will that ye have her life and give her to you, and go ye to 
the fire and take her, and do with her what ye will.” So 
young Tristram went to the fire, and, by command of the 
king, delivered her from the death. But, after that, King 
Meliodas would never have to do with her as at bed and at 
board. But by the good means of young Tristram he made 
the king and her accord. But then the king would not suffer 
young Tristram his son to abide longer in his court. 


Mie 


AND then he let ordain a gentleman that was well learned 
and taught, his name was Governale, and then he sent his son 
Tristram with Governale into France to learn the language, 
and nurture, and deeds of arms ; and there was Tristram more 
than seven years, and then when he could well speak the 
language, and had learned all that he might learn in that 
country, then he came home again to his father King Meliodas, 
and so Tristram learned to be a harper passing all other, that 
there was none such called in no country. And so in harping 
and on instruments of music he applied him in his youth for to 
learn, and after, as he growed in his might and strength, he 
laboured ever in hunting and hawking, so that we never read 
of no gentleman more that so used himself therein. And as 
the book saith, he began good measures of blowing of blasts of 
venery and of chase of all manner of vermins, and all these 
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terms have we yet of hawking and hunting. And therefore the 
book of venery of hawking and hunting is called the book of 
Sir Tristram. Wherefore, as me seemeth all gentlemen that 
bear old arms, of right they ought to honour Sir Tristram fot 
the goodly terms that gentlemen have and use, and shall unto 
the world’s end, that thereby in a manner all men of worship 
may dissever a gentleman from a yeoman and a yeoman from 
a villein. For he that is of gentle blood will-draw him unto 
gentle tacts, and to follow the custom of noble gentlemen. 
Thus young Tristram continued in Cornwall until he was big 
and strong of the age of nineteen years, and then King 
Meliodas his father had great joy of Tristram his son, and 
so had the queen his wife, forever after all her life, because 
Tristram saved her from the fire, she never hated him more 
after, but loved him ever after, and gave him many great gifts, 
and every estate loved him wheresoever he went. 


IV. 


THEN it befell that King Anguish of Ireland sent to King Mark 
of Cornwall for his truage, which Cornwall had paid many winters 
aforetime, and all that time King Mark was behind of the 
truage for seven years. And King Mark and his barons gave 
unto the messenger of Ireland this answer, and said that they 
would none pay, and bade the messenger go unto his King 
Anguish and tell him “that we will pay him no truage; but 
tell your lord, and he will always have truage of us of Corn- 
wall, bid him send a trusty knight of his land that will fight 
for his right, and we shall find another to defend our right.” 
With this answer the messenger departed into Ireland. And 
when King Anguish understood the answer of the messenger, 
he was wondrous wroth; and then he called unto him Sir 
Marhaus, the good knight that was nobly proved, and a knight 
of the Round Table. And this Sir Marhaus was brother unto 
the Queen of Ireland, Then the king said thus unto him: 
“Fair brother Sir Marhaus, I pray you go into Cornwall for 
my sake, and do battle for our truage that we of right ought to 
have, and whatsoever ye spend ye shall have sufficiently more 
than ye shall need.” “Sir,” said Sir Marhaus, “wit ye well 
that I shall not be loth to do battle in the right of you and 
your land with the best knight of the Round Table, for I know 
them for the most part what their deeds be, and for to advance 
my deeds and increase my worship, I will right gladly go to 
this journey for our right,” So in all the haste there was made 
purveyance for Sir Marhaus, and he had all things that to him 
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needed, and so he departed out of Ireland, and arrived up in 
Cornwall even fast by the castle of Tintagil. And so when 
King Mark understood that there was arrived for to fight for 
Ireland the noble knight Sir Marhaus, then made he great 
moan and sorrow, for he knew no knight that durst have to do 
with him. For at that season Sir Marhaus was called one of 
the famous and the most renowned knights of the world. 

And thus Sir Marhaus abode still in his ship on the sea, 
and every day he sent unto King Mark for to pay the truage 
which was behind of seven years, or else to find a knight to 
fight with him for the truage. This manner of message Sir 
Marhaus sent daily unto King Mark. Then they of Cornwall 
let make many cries in every place, that what knight would 
fight for to save the truage of Cornwall, he should be rewarded, 
that he should fare the better as long as he lived. Then some 
of the barons of Cornwall said unto King Mark, and coun- 
selled him to send unto the court of King Arthur for to seek Sir 
Launcelot du Lake, which was at that time called the marvellous 
knight of the world. Then there were some other barons that 
counselled the. king not to do so, and said that it were labour 
lost and in vain, because Sir Marhaus was a knight of the Round 
Table, therefore any of them will be loth to have ado with 
other, but if it were any knight at his own request would 
fight disguised and unknown. So the king and all his barons 
assented that it was no boot to seek a knight of the Round 
Table. The meanwhile came the language and the noise 
unto King Meliodas, how Sir Marhaus abode battle fast by 
the castle of Tintagil, and how King Mark could find no 
manner of knight to fight with him. When young Tristram 
heard this he was wroth and sore ashamed, that there durst 
no knight in Cornwall have to do with Sir Marhaus of Ireland. 


We 


THEREWITH Sir Tristram went unto his father King Meliodas, 
and asked him counsel what was best to do for to recover the 
country of Cornwall for truage, “‘ For as me seemeth,” said Sir 
Tristram, “it were shame that Sir Marhaus, the queen’s 
brother of Ireland, should go away, unless that he were not 
fought withal.” “As for that,” said King Meliodas, “wit ye 
well, my son Tristram, that Sir Marhaus is called one of the 
best knights of the world, and knight of the Round Table, and 
therefore I know no knight in this country that is able to match 
with him.” “Alas!” said Sir Tristram, “that I am not made 
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knight, and if Sir Marhaus should thus depart into Ireland, 
God let me never have worship, and I were made knight I 
should match him ; and sir,” said Sir Tristram, “I pray you to 
give me leave to ride unto mine uncle King Mark, and so ye be 
not displeased, of King Mark will I be made knight.” “TI will 
well,” said King Meliodas, “that ye be ruled as your courage 
will rule you.” And then Sir Tristram thanked his father 
much, and so made him ready ta ride into Cornwall. And in 
the meanwhile there came a messenger with letters of love from 
the daughter of King Faramon of France unto Sir Tristram, 
which were full piteous letters, and in the letters were written 
many complaints of love. But Sir Tristram had no joy of her 
letters, nor regard unto her. Alsoshe sent him a little bratchet 
that was passing fair. But when the daughter of the king of 
France understood that Tristram would not love her, she died 
for pure sorrow. And then the same squire that brought the 
letters and the bratchet came again to Sir Tristram, as ye shall 
hear after in the history. So this young Tristram rode unto his 
uncle King Mark of Cornwall, and when he came there he 
heard say that there should no knight fight with Sir Marhaus. 
And so Tristram went unto his uncle and said, “Sir, if ye will 
give me the order of knighthood, I shall do battle to the utter- 
most with Sir Marhaus of Ireland.” “What are ye?” said the 
king, ‘and from whence come ye?” “Sir,” said Tristram, 
“T come from King Meliodas that wedded your sister, and wit 
ye well that I am a gentleman.” King Mark beheld Tristram, 
and saw that he was but a young man of age, but he was passing 
well made of body and big. ‘Fair son,” said the king, “what 
is your name, and where are ye born?” ‘Sir,” said he, “my 
name is Tristram, and in the country of Lyones was I born.” 
“Ye say well,” said King Mark, “and ye will do this battle, 
I shall make you knight.” ‘‘Therefore I come to you,” said 
Tristram, “and for none other cause.” And then King Mark 
made him knight. And forthwith when he had made him 
knight, he sent a messenger with letters unto Sir Marhaus, 
which said thus, that he had found a young knight ready to 
take the battle unto the uttermost. ‘‘It may well be,” said Sir 
Marhaus, “ but tell unto King Mark that I will not fight with no 
knight, but if he be of the blood royal, that is to say, either 
a: king’s son or a queen’s son born, or else of a prince or a 
princess.” 

When King Mark understood that, he sent for Sir Tristram 
de Lyones, and told him what was the answer of Sir Marhaus. 
And then Sir Tristram said, “Since he sayeth so, let him know 
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that I am come, both of father’s side and of mother’s side, of 
as noble blood as heis. For now shall ye know that I am come 
of King Meliodas’ son, and born of your own sister Dame 
Elizabeth, that died in the forest in the birth of me.” “ Oh, 
Jesus,” said King Mark, “ye are right heartily welcome, fair 
nephew, unto me.” And then in all the haste the king let horse 
Sir Tristram, and armed him in the best manner that might be 
had or gotten for gold or silver. And then King Mark sent 
unto Sir Marhaus, and did him to wit that a better born man 
than he was himself should fight with him, and that his name 
was Sir Tristram de Lyones, begotten of King Meliodas, and 
born of King Mark’s sister. And then was Sir Marhaus right 
glad and blithe that he should fight with such a gentleman. 
And so by the assent of King Mark and Sir Marhaus, they let 
ordain that they should fight within an island nigh Sir Marhaus’ 
ships, and so was young Sir Tristram put into a little vessel, 
both he and his horse and all that unto him belonged, both for 
his body and for his horse, so that Sir Tristram lacked no 
manner of thing. And when King Mark and his barons of 
Cornwall beheld how young Sir Tristram departed with such a 
carriage to fight for the right of Cornwall, wit ye well there was 
neither man nor woman of worship but they wept for to see and 
understand so young a knight to jeopard himself for their right. 


Wk 


For to make short this tale, that when Sir Tristram was 
arrived within the island, then he looked to the further side, 
and there he saw at an anchor six ships nigh to the land, and 
under the shadow of the ships, upon the land, there hoved 
the noble knight Sir Marhaus of Ireland. And then Sir 
Tristram commanded his servant Governale for to bring his 
horse to the land, and dress his harness at all manner of rights. 
And when he had so done, he mounted upon his horse. And 
when he was in his saddle well apparelled, and his shield 
dressed upon his shoulder, Sir Tristram asked Governale, 
“Where is this knight that I shall have to do withal?” “Sir,” 
said his servant Governale, “see ye him not? I thought ye had 
seen him: yonder he hoveth under the shadow of his ships 
upon horseback, and his spear in his hand, and his shield upon 
his shoulder.” “It is truth,” said Sir Tristram, “now I see him 
well enough.” And then he commanded his servant Governale 
to go again unto his vessel, and commend him “unto mine 
uncle King Mark, and pray him that if I be slain in this battle, 
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for to bury my body as him seemeth best, and, as for me, let him 
wit that I will never yield me for no cowardice, and if I be slain 
and flee not, then have they lost no truage for me. And if so 
be that I flee or yield me as recreant, bid mine uncle never bury 
me in Christian burial. And upon thy life,” said Sir Tristram to 
Governale, “come thou not nigh this island till thou see me over- 
come or slain, or else that I win yonder knight.” And so either 
departed from other weeping. 


VII. 


AND then Sir Marhaus perceived Sir Tristram, and thus said 
unto him: “ Young knight Sir Tristram, what doest thou here? 
me sore repenteth of thy courage, for wit thou well I have been 
assayed, and the best knights of this land have been assayed of 
my hands, and also I have matched with the best knights of 
the world, and therefore by my counsel return again to thy 
ship.” “Fair knight and well-proved knight,” said Sir Tristram, 
“thou shalt well wit that I may not forsake thee in this quarrel, 
for I am for thy sake made knight, and thou shalt well wit that 
I am a king’s son born and begotten upon a queen, and such 
promise have I made at mine uncle’s request and mine own 
seeking, that I shall fight with thee unto the uttermost, to 
deliver Cornwall from the old truage. Also wit ye well, Sir 
Marhaus, that this is the greatest cause that ye encourage me 
for to have to do with you, for ye are called one of the best 
renowned knights of the world, and because of that noise and 
fame that ye have, it will do me good to have to do with you, 
for never yet since that I was born of my mother was I proved 
with a good knight, and also since I have taken the high order 
of knighthood this day, I am right well pleased that I may have 
to do with so good a knight as ye are. And now wit ye well, 
Sir Marhaus of Ireland, that I cast me to win worship on thy 
body, and if that I be not proved, I trust to God I shall be 
worshipfully proved upon thy body, and fer to deliver the 
country of Cornwall for ever from all manner of truage from 
Ireland.” And when the good knight Sir Marhaus had heard 
him say what him list, then said he thus again: “Fair knight, 
since it is so that thou castest thee to win worship on me, I let 
thee wit that no worship mayest thou lose by me, if thou mayest 
stand me three strokes, for I let you wit that for my noble 
deeds proved and seen, King Arthur made me knight of the 
Round Table.” And then they began for to fewtre their spears, 
and they met so fiercely together that they smote each other 
down, both horse and all, to the earth. But Sir Marhaus smote 
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Sir Tristram a great wound in his side with his spear, and then 
they avoided their horses, and drew out their swords anon, and 
cast their shields before them, and then they lashed together 
as it had been two wild boars that be courageous. And when 
they had striven together a long while, then they left off their 
strokes, and foined at their breasts and visors. And when they 
saw it might not prevail them, then they hurtled together like 
two rams to bear each other down. Thus they fought still more 
than half a day, and were both sore wounded, that the blood 
ran down from them on every side to the ground. By then 
Tristram waxed more fresher than Sir Marhaus, and better 
winded and bigger, and with a mighty stroke he smote Sir 
Marhaus upon the helmet such a buffet that it went through his 
helmet, and through his coif of steel, and through the brain- 
pan, so that his sword stuck so fast in the helmet and in his 
brain-pan, that Sir Tristram pulled thrice at his sword or he 
might pull it out from his head; and there Sir Marhaus fell 
down upon his knees, and the edge of Sir Tristram’s sword 
abode still in his brain-pan. And suddenly Sir Marhaus arose, 
and threw his sword and his shield from him, and so ran unto 
his ships and fled his way, and Sir Tristram had ever still his 
own shield and his sword. And when Sir Tristram saw Sir 
Marhaus withdraw him, he said, “Ah, sir knight of the Round 
Table, why dost thou withdraw thee? thou doest thyself and 
thy kin great shame, for I am but a young knight, or now I 
was never proved, and rather than I should withdraw me from 
thee, I had rather be hewn in a hundred pieces.” Sir Marhaus 
said no word, but went his way sore groaning. “ Well, sir 
knight,” said Sir Tristram, “I promise thee thy sword and thy 
shield shall be mine, and thy shield shall I wear in all places 
where I ride on mine adventures, and in the sight of King 
Arthur and all the Round Table.” 


VIII. 


THEN anon Sir Marhaus and his fellowship departed and 
went towards Ireland. And as soon as he came unto the king his 
brother, he let search his wounds, and, when his head was 
searched, a piece of Sir Tristram’s sword was found therein, 
and might never be had out of his head for no surgeons, and 
so he died of Sir Tristram’s sword, and that piece of the sword 
the queen, his sister, kept it for ever with her, for she thought 
to be revenged, and she might. 

Now turn we again unto Sir Tristram, who was sore wounded 
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and bled full sore, that he might not within a little while, when 
he had taken cold, hardly stir him of his limbs. And then he 
set him down softly upon a little hill, and bled fast. Then 
anon came Governale, his servant, with his vessel, and the king 
and his barons came with procession against him, and when he 
was come to the land, King Mark took him in both his arms, and 
the king and Sir Dinas, the seneschal, led Sir Tristram into the 
castle of Tintagil, and then’were his wounds searched in the 
best manner, and laid in bed. And when King Mark saw all 
his wounds, he wept right heartily, and so did all his lords. 
“So God me help,” said King Mark, “I would not for all my 
lands that my nephew died.? So Sir Tristram lay there a 
month and more, and was like to have died of the stroke that 
Sir Marhaus had given him first with his spear. For as the 
French book saith, that spear’s head was envenomed, that Sir 
Tristram might not be whole thereof. Then was King Mark and 
all his barons passing heavy, for they deemed none other but 
that Sir Tristram should not recover. So the king let send 
after all manner of leeches and surgeons, both men and women, 
and there was none that would warrant him his life. Then 
came there a lady, which was a full wise lady, and she said 
plainly unto King Mark, and unto Sir Tristram, and unto all 
the barons, that he should never be whole, but if Sir Tristram 
went into the same country that the venom came from, and in 
that country should he be holpen or else never. When King 
Mark had well heard what the lady said, forthwith he let 
purvey for Sir Tristram a fair vessel, and well victualed it, and 
therein was put Sir Tristram, and Governale with him, and Sir 
Tristram took his harp with him, and so he was put to sea, for 
to sail into Ireland, and so by good fortune he arrived up into 
Ireland even fast by a castle where the king and queen were, 
and at his arriving he sat and harped in his bed a merry lay, 
such one had they never heard in Ireland before that time. And 
when it was told the king and the queen of such a knight that 
was such a harper, anon the king sent for him, and let search 
his wound, and then he asked him what was his name. He 
answered and said: “I am of the country of Lyones, and my name 
is Sir Tramtrist, that have been thus wounded ina battle as I 
fought for a lady’s right.” “So God me help,” said King Anguish, 
“ye shall have all the help in this land that ye may have. 

“But I let you wit that in Cornwall I have had a great loss 
as ever had a king, for there I lost the best knight of the world, 
his name was Sir Marhaus, a noble knight, and a knight of the 
Round Table.” And there he told Sir Tristram wherefore Sir 
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Marhaus was slain. Sir Tristram made semblance as he had 
been sorry, and better knew he how it was than the king. 


IX. 


THEN the king for great favour made Sir Tramtrist to be put 
in his daughter’s ward and keeping, because she was a noble 
surgeon. And so when she had searched his wound, she found 
in the bottom of his wound that there was poison, and within 
a little while she healed him, and therefore Tramtrist cast great 
love to La Beale Isoude, for she was at that time the fairest 
lady of the world, and there Sir Tramtrist learned her to harp, 
and she. began to have a great fantasy unto Sir Tramtrist. 
And at that time Sir Palomides, that was a Saracen, was in 
that country, and was well cherished both of the king and the 
queen, and every day this Sir Palomides drew unto La Beale 
Isoude, and he proffered her many great gifts, for he loved her 
passing well. And all that espied right well Sir Tramtrist, and 
full well he knew Sir Palomides for a noble knight and a mighty 
man. And wit ye well that Sir Tramtrist had great despite at 
Sir Palomides, for La Beale Isoude told Sir Tramtrist that Sir 
Palomides was in will to be christened for her sake. Thus was 
there great envy between Sir Tramtrist and Sir Palomides. 
Then it befell that King Anguish let cry a great joust anda 
great tournament for a lady which was called the Lady of the 
Lands, and she was nigh cousin unto the king, and what man 
that should win her should wed her three days after, and have 
all her lands. This cry was made in England, Wales, and 
Scotland, and also in France and in Britain. It befell upon a 
day La Beale Isoude came to Sir Tramtrist and told him of this 
tournament. He answered and said: “ Fair lady, 1 am buta 
feeble knight, and but late I had been dead had not your good 
ladyship been. Now, fair lady, what would ye I should do in 
this matter? well ye wot, my lady, that I may not joust.” “Ah! 
Tramtrist,” said La Beale Isoude, “‘ why will ye not have to do 
at that tournament? well I wot Sir Palomides will be there and 
do what he may, and therefore, Sir Tramtrist, I pray you to 
be there, for else Sir Palomides is like to win the degree.” 
“ Madam,” said Sir Tramtrist, “as for that he may do so, for 
he is a proved knight, and I am but a young knight and late 
made, and the first battle that I did it mishapped me to be sore 
wounded as ye see. But and I wist that ye would be my better 
lady, at that tournament will I be, so that ye will keep my 
counsel, and let no creature have a knowledge that I shall 
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joust but yourself and such as ye will to keep your counsel; 
my poor person shall I jeopard there for your sake, that per- 
adventure Sir Palomides shali know when I come.’ Thereto 
said La Beale Isoude, “Do your best, and as I can I shall 
purvey horses and armour for you at my device.” “As 
ye will, so be it,” said Sir Tramtrist, “I will be at your com- 
mand.” So at the day of jousts there came Sir Palomides with 
a black shield, and he overthrew many knights, and all the 
people had marvel of him, for he put to the worst Sir Gawaine, 
Gaheris, Agravaine, Bagdemagus, Kay, Dodinas le Savage, 
Sagramore le Desirous, Gunret le Pitié, and Griflet le Fise de 
Dieu, all these the first day Sir Palomides struck down to the 
earth, and then all manner of knights were adread of Sir 
Palomides; many called him the knight with the black shield. 
So that day Sir Palomides had great worship. 

Then came King Anguish unto Sir Tramtrist, and asked 
him why he would not joust. “Sir,” said he, “I was but 
late hurt, and as yet I dare not adventure me.” Then 
came there the same squire that was sent from the king’s 
daughter of France unto Sir Tristram, and when he had 
espied Sir Tristram he fell flat unto his feet. All that espied 
La Beale Isoude, and saw what courtesy the squire made 
unto Sir Tristram. And therewithal suddenly Sir Tristram 
ran unto his squire, whose name was Hebes le Renommés, 
and prayed him heartily in no wise to tell his name. “ Sir,” 
said Hebes, “I will not discover your name but if ye command 
me.” 


EG 


THEN Sir Tristram asked him what he did in that country. 
“ Sir,” said he, “I am come hither with Sir Gawaine for to 
be made knight, and if it please you that of your hands I 
may be made a knight.” “Wait on me secretly to-morrow, 
and in the field I shall make you a knight.” Then had La 
Beale Isoude great suspicion unto Sir Tramtrist that he was 
some knight of worship proved, and therewith she comforted 
herself, and cast more love unto him than she had done before. 
And so on the morrow Sir Palomides made him ready for to 
come into the field as he did the first day, and there he 
smote down the king with an hundred knights and the King 
of Scotland. Then had La Beale Isoude ordained and well 
arrayed Sir Tramtrist all in white, both horse and harness, 
and right so she put him out at a privy postern, and so he 
came into the field, as white as it had been a bright angel. 
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And anon Sir Palomides espied him, and therewith he fewtred 
a great spear unto Sir Tristram, and Sir Tristram to him again, 
and there Sir Tristram smote down Sir Palomides unto the 
earth. And then there was a great noise of people, for some 
said Sir Palomides had a fall, and some said the knight with 
the black shield had a fall, and wit ye well that La Beale Isoude 
was passing glad. And then Sir Gawaine and his nine fellows 
had marvel what knight it might be that had smitten down 
Sir Palomides ; and then there was none that would joust with 
Sir Tristram, but all that were there forsook Sir Tristram most 
and least. Then Sir Tristram made Hebes knight, and caused 
him to put himself forth, and did right well that day. And so 
after Sir Hebes held him with Sir Tristram. And when Sir 
Palomides had received the fall, wit ye well he was right sore 
ashamed, and as privily as he might he withdrew him out of 
the field. And all that espied Sir Tristram, and lightly he rode 
after Sir Palomides, and anon overtook him, and bade him turn 
for he would better assay him or he departed. And then Sir 
Palomides turned him, and either lashed at other with their 
swords. But at the first stroke Sir Tristram smote down 
Sir Palomides, and gave him such a stroke upon the head 
that he fell to the earth. And then Sir Tristram bade him yield 
him and do his commandment, or else he would slay him. And 
when Sir Palomides beheld his countenance he dreaded sore 
his buffets, so that he granted him all his asking. ‘“ Well,” 
said Sir Tristram unto him, “this shall be your charge. First, 
upon pain of your life, that ye forsake my lady La Beale Isoude, 
and in no manner of wise that ye draw unto her, and also these 
twelve months and a day that ye bear none armour nor in like- 
wise no harness of war. Now promise me this, or here shalt 
thou die.” “Alas!” said Sir Palomides, “now am I for ever 
shamed.” And then he swore as Sir Tristram had commanded 
him. Then, for great despite and anger, Sir Palomides cut off 
his harness, and threw it away. And so Sir Tristram returned 
again unto the castle whereas La Beale Isoude was, and by the 
way he met with a damsel that asked after Sir Launcelot which 
won the dolorous gard so worshipfully, and this damsel asked 
Sir Tristram what he was, “for it was told her that it was he 
that smote down Sir Palomides, by whom the ten knights of 
King Arthurs were smitten down.” And then the damsel 
prayed Sir Tristram for to tell her what he was, and whether 
he were Sir Launcelot du Lake or not, for she deemed that 
there was no knight in the world that might do such deeds 
of arms, but if it were Sir Launcelot du Lake. “Fair damsel,” 
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said Sir Tristram, “wit ye well that I am not Sir Launcelot, 
for I was never in such prowess, but in God is all, that he may 
make me as gooda knight as is the good knight Sir Launcelot.” 

“Now, gentle knight,” said she, “put up thy visor.” And 
when she beheld his visage, she thought that she had never 
seen better man’s visage, nor a better faring knight. And when 
the damsel knew certainly that he was not Sir Launcelot, then 
she took her leave and departed from him. And then Sir 
Tristram rode privily unto the postern where La Beale Isoude 
kept him, and there she made him full good cheer, and thanked 
God of his good speed. So anon within a while the king and 
the queen understood that it was Tramtrist that smote down 
Sir Palomides, then was he much made of, and set by more 
than he was before. 

XI. 

THUS was Sir Tramtrist long there well cherished with the 
king and the queen, and namely with La Beale Isoude. So upon 
a day the queen and La Beale Isoude made a bath for Sir 
Tramtrist, and when he was in his bath the queen and her 
daughter La Beale Isoude roamed up and down in the chamber, 
and there whiles Governale and Hebes attended upon Tram: 
trist, and the queen beheld his sword whereas it lay upon his 
bed. And then by unhap the queen drew out his sword and 
beheld it a long while, and both they thought it a passing fair 
sword, but within a foot and a half of the point there was a 
great piece broken out of the edge. And when the queen 
espied that gap in the sword, she remembered of a piece of a 
sword that was found in the brain-pan of the good knight Sir 
Marhaus, that was her brother. “Alas!” said she then to her 
daughter La Beale Isoude, “this is the same traitorous knight 
that slew my brother, thine uncle.” When La Beale Isoude 
heard her say so, she was then passing sore abashed, for she 
loved Sir Tramtrist passingly well, and right well she knew the 
cruelness of her mother the queen. And so anon therewith the 
queen went in all the haste that she might unto her own 
chamber, and then she sought in a coffer that she had, and 
there she found and took out the piece of the sword that was 
taken out of her brothers head Sir Marhaus, after that he was 
dead. And then anon she ran with the same piece of iron unto 
Sir Tramtrist’s sword, which lay upon the bed, and so when she 
put the same piece of steel and iron unto the same sword, it 
was then as fit as ever it might be when it was first new broken. 
And so forthwith the queen caught that sword fiercely in her 
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hand, and with all her might she ran straight unto Tramtrist 
where he sat in a bath, and there she had run him through 
had not Sir Hebes gotten her in his arms and pulled the sword 
from her, and else she had thrust him through. When she was 
thus letted of her evil will, she ran to King Anguish her 
husband, and fell on her knees before him, saying, “‘Oh, my 
lord and husband, here have ye in your house that traitor 
knight that slew my brother, and your servant, that noble 
knight Sir Marhaus.” “Who is that,” said King Anguish, 
“and where is he?” “Sir,” said she, “it is Sir Tramtrist, 
the same knight that my daughter hath healed.” “Alas!” 
said King Anguish, “therefore am I right heavy, for he is a full 
noble knight as ever I saw in field; but I charge you,” said the 
king to the queen, “that ye have not to do with this knight, but 
Jet me deal with him.” Then the king went into the chamber 
to Sir Tramtrist, that then was gone unto his chamber, and then 
the king found him all armed, ready to mount upon his horse. 
And when the king saw him all ready armed to mount on 
horseback, the king said, “ Nay, Tramtrist, it will not avail thee 
to compare against me. But this much will I do for my 
worship, and for thy love: insomuch as thou art within this 
court, it were no worship for me to slay thee, therefore upon 
this condition I will give thee leave to depart from this court in 
safety, so that thou wilt tell me who is thy father, and what is 
thy name, and if thou slew my brother Sir Marhaus.” 


XII. 


“ Sir,” said Sir Tristram, “now shall I tell you all the truth: 
my father’s name is Meliodas, King of Lyones, and my mother 
hight Elizabeth, that was sister unto King Mark of Cornwall, 
and my mother died of me in the forest, and because thereof 
she commanded or she died that when I were christened that 
they should name me Tristram, and because I would not be 
known in this country I turned my name, and let call me 
Tramtrist ; and for the truage of Cornwall I fought for mine 
uncle’s sake, and for the right of Cornwall that ye had possessed 
many years. And wit ye well,” said Sir Tristram unto the king, 
“T did the battle for the love of mine uncle King Mark and for 
the love of the country of Cornwall, and for to increase mine 
honour, for that same day that I fought with Sir Marhaus I was 
made knight, and never or then did I no battle with no knight, 
and from me he went alive, left his shield and his sword 
behind.” “So God me help,” said the king, “I may not say 
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but ye did as a good knight should do, and it was your part to 
do, for your quarrel, and to increase your worship as a knight 
should do; howbeit I may not maintain you in this country 
with my worship, unless I would displease my barons and my 
wife and her kin.” “ Sir,’ said Sir Tristram, “I thank you of 
your goodness that I have had with you here, and of the great 
goodness that my lady your daughter hath showed me, and 
therefore,” said Sir Tristram, ‘it may happen that ye shall win 
more by my life than by my death; for in the parties of 
England it may happen I may do you service at some season 
that ye shall be glad that ever ye showed me the goodness of 
your lordship. With more I promise you as I am true knight, 
that in all places I shall be my lady your daughter’s servant and 
knight in right and in wrong, and I shall never fail her to do as 
much as a knight may do. Also I beseech your good grace 
that I may take my leave of my lady your daughter, and at all 
the barons and knights.” “TI will,” said the king. Then Sir 
Tristram went unto La Beale Isoude, and took his leave of her. 
And then he told her all, what he was, and how he had changed 
his name because he would not be known, and how a lady told 
him that he should never be whole till he came into this 
country where the poison was made, “where through I was 
near my death had not your ladyship been.” “Oh, gentle 
knight,” said La Beale Isoude, “ full woe am I of your departing, 
for I saw never yet man that I ought so good will unto ;” and 
therewith she wept right heartily. ‘“ Madam,” said Sir Tris- 
tram, “ye shall understand that my name is Sir Tristram de 
Lyones, begotten of King Meliodas and born of his queen. And 
I promise you faithfully that I shall be all the days of my life 
your knight.” “Sir, gramercy,” said La Beale Isoude, “and 
there again I promise you that I shall not be married of this 
seven year but if it be by your assent, and to whom ye will I 
shall be married, him shall I have, if he will have me, if ye will 
consent.” And then Sir Tristram gave her a ring, and she gave 
him another, and therewith he departed from her, leaving her 
making full great moan and lamentation, and he went straight 
unto the court among all the barons, and there he took his leave 
of most and least, and openly among them all he said: “ Fair 
lords, now it is so that I must depart from hence, if there be 
any man here that I have offended unto, or that any man be 
with me grieved, let him complain here before me or I depart 
from hence, and I shall amend it unto my power. And if there 
be any that will proffer me wrong, or to say of me wrong or 
shame behind my back, say it now or never, and here is my 
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body to make it good, body against body.” And all they stood 
still, there was not one that would say one word, yet were there 
some knights which were of the queen’s blood and of Sir 
Marhaus’ blood, but they would not meddle with him. 


XIII. 


So Sir Tristram departed and took the sea, and with good 
wind he arrived up at Tintagil in Cornwall. And when King 
Mark was whole and in his prosperity, there came tidings 
that Sir Tristram was arrived and whole of his wound, whereof 
King Mark was passing glad, and so were all the barons. 
And when he saw his time, he rode unto his father King 
Meliodas, and there he had all the cheer that the king and 
the queen could make him. And then largely King Meliodas 
and his queen parted of their lands and goods unto Sir Tristram, 
So then by the licence of King Meliodas his father, he returned 
again unto the court of King Mark, and there he lived in great 
joy long time, until at last there befell a jealousy and an unkind- 
ness between King Mark and Sir Tristram, for they loved both 
one lady, and she was an earl’s wife, that hight Sir Segwarides. 
And this lady loved Sir Tristram passing well, and he loved 
her again, for she was a passing fair lady, and that espied well 
Sir Tristram. When King Mark understood that, he was anon 
stricken with jealousy, for King Mark loved her passing well. 
So it befell upon a day that this lady sent a dwarf unto Sir 
Tristram, and bade him say that, as he loved her, that he 
would be with her the next night following, “and charge him 
that he come not to me but if he be well armed ;” for her lord 
was called a good knight. Sir Tristram answered the dwarf, 
and said: “Recommend me unto my lady, and tell her 
that I will not fail, but will be with her at the time she hath 
sent me.” And with this answer the dwarf departed. When 
King Mark espied that the dwarf had been with Sir Tristram 
on message from Sir Segwarides’ wife, then sent King Mark 
for the dwarf, and when he was come he made the dwarf by 
force to tell him all, why and wherefore he came on message 
to Sir Tristram. ‘‘ Now,” said King Mark, ‘go where thou 
wilt, and upon pain of death that thou say no word that thou 
speaketh with me.” So the dwarf departed from the king. 
And that same night the time was set between Sir Segwarides’ 
wife and Sir Tristram, King Mark armed him and made him 
ready, and took two knights of his counsel with him, and so he 
rode before for to abide by the way for to await Sir Tristram. 
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And as Sir Tristram came riding on his way with his spear 
in his hand, suddenly King Mark came hurling upon him 
with his two knights, and there smote him with their spears, 
and King Mark hurt Sir Tristram upon the breast right sore. 
And then Sir Tristram fewtred his spear, and smote his uncle 
King Mark such a stroke that he rushed him to the earth and 
bruised him sore, that he lay still in a swound, and it was 
long or he might weld himself, and then he ran to the one 
knight and oft to the other, and smote them both to the earth, 
that they lay still. And therewith Sir Tristram rode forth to 
the lady sore wounded, and found her abiding him at a postern. 


XIV. 


AND there she full fair welcomed him, and either halsed 
other in arms sweetly. And so she let put up his horse in 
the best wise, and then she unarmed him, and so they lightly 
supped, and went to bed with great joy and pleasure. And so 
in his raging he took no care of his green wound that King 
Mark had given him, and so Sir Tristram bebled both the 
upper sheet and the nether sheet, and pillows, and head sheet. 
’ And within a while there came one before that warned her that 
her lord was near hand within a bow’s draught. So she made 
Sir Tristram to rise, and forthwith he armed him and took his 
horse, and so departed. By then was come Sir Segwarides 
her lord, and when he found her bed troubled and broken, he 
went near and beheld it by candlelight, then saw he there as 
had lain a wounded knight. “Ah, false traitress,” said he 
then, “why hast thou betrayed me?” And therewith he drew 
out his sword, and said, ‘‘ But if thou tell me who hath been 
here, here shalt thou die.” “Ah, my lord, mercy,’ said the 
lady, and held up her hands, saying, “Slay me not, and I 
shall tell you who hath been here.” ‘Tell me anon,” said Sir 
Segwarides, “all the truth.” Anon for dread she said, “ Here 
was Sir Tristram with me, and by the way as he came toward 
me he was sore wounded.” ‘Ah, thou false traitress,” said 
Sir Segwarides, “where is he become?” “Sir,” said she, “he 
is armed and departed on horseback, and is not yet hence half 
amile.” “Ye say well,” said Sir Segwarides. Then he armed 
him lightly, and gat his horse and rode after Sir Tristram, that 
rode straight the way unto Tintagil, and within a while he 
overtook Sir Tristram, and then he bade him “turn, false 
traitor knight.” Then anon Sir Tristram turned him against 
him. And therewith Sir Segwarides smote Sir Tristram with 
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a spear, that it almost broke in pieces. And then he drew out 
his sword, and smote Sir Tristram full sore strokes. “Sir 
knight,” said Sir Tristram, “I counsel you that you smite no 
more, howbeit for the wrong that I have done you, I will for- 
bear you as long as I may.” “Nay,” said Sir Segwarides, 
“that shall not be, for either thou shalt die or I.” So Sir 
Tristram drew out his sword, and spurred his horse unto him 
right fiercely, and through the waist of the body he smote 
Sir Segwarides, that he fell to the earth in a swound. And so 
Sir Tristram departed and left him there, and so he rode unto 
Tintagil, and took his lodging secretly, for he would not be 
known that he was hurt. Also Sir Segwarides’ men rode after 
their master, whom they found lying in the field sore wounded, 
and, when they saw him lie so, they took him up and brought 
him home upon his shield, and there he lay long or he was 
whole, but at the last he recovered. King Mark also would 
not be known of, that Sir Tristram and he had met that night. 
And as for Sir Tristram he wist not that it had been King 
Mark that had met with him. And so the king’s assistance 
came to Sir Tristram to comfort him as he lay sick in his 
bed. 

But as long as King Mark lived he never after loved Sir 
Tristram, though there was much fair speech between them, 
yet love was there none, and thus it past on many weeks and 
days, and all was forgiven and forgotten ; for Sir Segwarides 
durst no more have to do with Sir Tristram, because of his 
noble prowess, and also because that he was nephew unto King 
Mark, therefore he let it slip over. For he that hath a privy 
hurt is loth to have a shame outward. 


XV. 


THEN it befell upon a day that the good knight S.r Bleoberis 
de Ganis, brother unto Sir Blamor de Ganis, and: nigh cousin 
unto the good knight Sir Launcelot du Lake, and this Sir 
Bleoberis came unto King Mark’s court, and there he asked 
of King Mark a boon to give him what gift he would ask in 
his court. And when the king heard him say so, he marvelled 
of his asking, but because he was a knight of the Round Table, 
and of a great renown, King Mark granted him his whole 
asking. Then said Sir Bleoberis to King Mark, “I will have 
the fairest lady in your court, the which me list to choose.” “TI 
may not say nay,” said King Mark, “now choose at your 
adventure.” And then Sir Bleoberis chose Sir Segwarides? 
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wife, and took her by the hand, and so went his way with her, 
and anon he set her upon horseback behind his squire, and so 
he took his horse and rode forth on his way. When Sir 
Segwarides heard tell that his lady was gone with a knight of 
King Arthur’s court, then anon he armed him and rode after 
that knight for to rescue his wife. So when Sir Bleoberis was 
gone with this lady, King Mark and all the court were wroth 
that she was thus gone. Then were there certain ladies that 
knew that there was great love between Sir Tristram and her, 
and also the lady loved Sir Tristram above all other knights. 
And then there was a damsel that rebuked Sir Tristram in the 
most foul manner, and called him coward knight, that he 
would for shame of his knighthood see a lady so shamefully 
taken away from his uncle’s court. But she meant that either 
of them had loved other with entire heart long time. But Sir 
Tristram answered her in this wise, “Fair lady, it is not my 
part to have to do in such matters, while her lord and husband 
is here present. If it had been so that her lord had not been 
here in this court, then for the worship of this court peradven- 
ture I would have been her champion. And if so be that Sir 
Segwarides speed not well, then it may happen that I will speak 
with that knight or he pass out of this country.” So within a 
while came one of Sir Segwarides’ squires, and told in the court 
that Sir Segwarides was sore beaten and wounded, and in point 
of death, “for, as he would have rescued his lady, Sir Bleoberis 
overthrew him, and hath sore wounded him.” Then was King 
Mark and all the court right heavy thereof. And when Sir 
Tristram heard of this, he was ashamed and sore grieved, and 
then was he soon armed and on horseback, and Governale, his 
servant, bore his shield and his spear. And so as Sir Tristram 
rode he met with Sir Andret, his cousin, the which by the com- 
mandment of King Mark was sent to bring, and it lay in his 
power, two knights of King Arthur’s court that rode through 
the country to seek their adventures. When Sir Tristram saw 
Sir Andret he asked him what tidings. “So God me help,” 
said Sir Andret, “it was never worse with me than now, and 
for here by the commandment of King Mark I was sent to 
fetch two knights of King Arthur’s court, and the one beat me 
and wounded me, and set naught by my message.” “ Fair 
cousin,” said Sir Tristram, “ride on your way, and if I meet 
them it may happen I shall revenge you.” So Sir Andret rode 
into Cornwall, and Sir Tristram rode after the two knights, of 
whom the one hight Sagramore le Desirous, and that other 
hight Sir Dodinas le Savage. 
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XVI. 


THEN within a while Sir Tristram saw before him the two 
likely knights. “Sir,” said Governale unto his master, “I 
would counsel you not to have to do with them, for they be two 
proved knights of King Arthur’s court.” “As for that,” said 
Sir Tristram, “have ye no doubt but I will have to do with 
them for to increase my worship, for it is many a day since I did 
any deeds of arms.” ‘Do as ye list,” said Governale. And 
anon therewith Sir Tristram asked them from whence they 
came, and whither they would, and what they did in those 
marches. Sir Sagramore looked upon Sir Tristram, and had 
scorn of his words, and said to him again: “ Fair knight, be ye 
knight of Cornwall?” ‘“Whereby ask ye?” said Sir Tristram. 
“For it is but seldom seen,” said Sir Sagramore, “that ye 
Cornish knights be valiant men of arms. For within these two 
hours there met us one of your Cornish knights, and great 
words he spake, and anon with little might he was laid on the 
earth, and as I trow,” said Sir Sagramore, ‘“‘ye shall have the 
same hansel that he had.” ‘Fair lords,” said Sir Tristram, 
“it may happen I may better withstand than he did, and, 
whether ye will or not, I will have to do with you, because he 
was my cousin that ye beat, and therefore here do your best; 
but wit ye well but if ye quit you the better here upon this 
ground, one knight of Cornwall shall beat you both.” When 
Sir Dodinas le Savage heard him say so, he got a spear in his 
hand, and said, “‘ Sir knight, keep well thyself.” And then they 
departed, and came together as it had been thunder, and Sir 
Dodinas’ spear brast asunder, but Sir Tristram smote him with 
a more might that he smote him clean over his horse’s crupper, 
that nigh he had broken his neck. When Sir Sagramore saw 
his fellow have such a fall, then he marvelled what he might 
be, and dressed his spear with all his might, and Sir Tristram 
against him, and they came together as thunder, and there Sir 
Tristram smote Sir Sagramore a great buffet that he bore his 
horse and him to the earth, and in the falling he broke his 
thigh. When this was done, Sir Tristram asked them, “ Fair 
knights, will ye any more? Are there no bigger knights in 
King Arthur's court? It is to you great shame for to say 
dishonour of us knights of Cornwall, for it may happen a 
Cornish knight to match you both.” “It is so,” said Sir Sagra- 
more, “and that have we well proved; but I require you,” said 
Sir Sagramore, “tell us your right name, by the faith that ye 
owe unto the high order of knighthood.” ‘ Ye charge me with 
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a great thing,” said Sir Tristram, “and since ye list to wit, ye 
shall understand that my name is Sir Tristram de Lyones, 
King Meliodas’ son, and nephew unto King Mark.’ Then 
were the two knights glad that they had met with Sir Tristram, 
and so they prayed him to abide in their fellowship. ‘* Nay,” 
said Sir Tristram, “1 must have to do with one of your fellows, 
his name is Sir Bleoberis de Ganis.” ‘God speed you well,” 
said Sir Sagramore and Sir Dodinas. So Sir Tristram departed 
and rode on his way, and then was he ware before him ina 
valley where Sir Bleoberis rode, with Sir Segwarides’ wife that 
rode behind his squire upon a palfrey. 


XVII. 

THEN Sir Tristram rode more than a pace till he had over- 
taken Sir Bleoberis. Then spake Sir Tristram, ‘‘ Abide, sir 
knight of King Arthur’s court, bring again that lady or deliver 
her to me.” “TI will not,” said Sir Bleoberis, “for I dread no 
Cornish knight so sore that me list to deliver her.” “ Why,” 
said Sir Tristram, ‘may not a Cornish knight do as well as 
another knight? This day, within these three miles, two 
knights of your court met with me, and or we departed they 
found a Cornish knight good enough for them both.” “ What 
were their names?” said Sir Bleoberis. ‘‘The one told me,” 
said Sir Tristram, “that he hight Sir Sagramore le Desirous, 
and that other told me he hight Sir Dodinas le Savage.” 
“Ah!” said Sir Bleoberis, “have ye met with them? so God 
me help they were two good knights, and good men of worship, 
and if ye have beaten them both ye must needs be a good 
knight ; but for all that it be so that ye have beaten them both, 
yet shall ye not fear me, but ye shall beat me or that ye have 
this lady.” ‘Defend you then,” said Sir Tristram. So they 
departed, and came together like thunder, and either bore other 
down, horse and all, to the earth. Then they avoided their 
horses, and lashed together full eagerly and mightily with their 
swords, now trasing and traversing on the right hand and on 
the left hand more than two hours. And sometimes they 
rushed together with such a might that they lay both grovelling 
on the ground. Then Sir Bleoberis started back, and said thus 
unto Sir Tristram: “ Now, gentle knight, a while hold your 
hand, and let us two speak together.” ‘Say on,” said Sir 
Tristram, “and I shall answer you again.” “Sir,” said Sir 
Bleoberis, “I would wit of whence ye be, and of whom ye be 
come, and what is yourname?” “So God me help,” said Sir 
Tristram, ‘‘I fear not to tell you my name; wit ye well I am 
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King Meliodas’ son, and my mother is King Mark's sister, and 
my name is Sir Tristram de Lyones, and King Mark is mine 
uncle.” ‘ Truly,” said Sir Bleoberis, “I am right glad of you; 
for ye are he that slew Sir Marhaus, the good knight, hand for 
hand in an island, for the truage of Cornwall ; also: ye overcame 
Sir Palomides the good knight at a tournament in Ireland, and 
there ye beat Sir Gawaine and his nine fellows.” “Now, so 
God me help,” said Sir Tristram, “wit ye well that Iam the 
same knight ; and now that I have told you my name, tell me 
yours.” “With a good will; wit ye well my name is Sir 
Bleoberis de Ganis, and my brother hight Sir Blamor de 
Ganis, that is called a good knight, and we be sister’s children 
unto my lord Sir Launcelot du Lake, which is called one of the 
best knights of the world.” “ That is truth,” said Sir Tristram; 
“Sir Launcelot is called peerless of courtesy and of knight- 
hood ; and for his sake,” said Sir Tristram, “I will not with my 
goodwill fight no more with you, for the great love that I have 
unto Sir Launcelot du Lake.” “In good faith, sir,” said 
Bleoberis, ‘“‘as for me, I will be loth to fight with you. But 
since ye follow me here to have this lady, I shall proffer you 
kindness, courtesy, and gentleness right here upon this ground. 
This lady shall be between us both, and unto whom she will 
go, let him have her in peace.” “TI will well,” said Sir Tristram, 
‘for, as I deem, she will leave you and come to me.” ‘Ye 
shall prove it anon,” said Sir Bleoberis. 


SOVIET 


So when she was set between them both, she said these 
words unto Sir Tristram: “ Wit ye well, Sir Tristram, that but 
late you were the man in the world that I most loved and 
trusted, and I thought thou hadst loved me again above all 
other ladies, but when thou sawest this knight lead me away, 
thou madest no semblance to rescue me, but suffered my lord 
Sir Segwarides ride after me; but until that time I thought 
thou hadst loved me, and therefore now I will leave thee and 
never love thee more.” And therewith she went unto Sir 
Bleoberis. When Sir Tristram saw her do so, he was wondrous 
wroth with that lady, and was ashamed to come to the court. 
“Sir Tristram,” said Sir Bleoberis, “ye are in the default, for 
I hear by this lady’s words that she before this day trusted you 
above all earthly knights, and as she saith ye have deceived 
her; therefore wit ye well, there may no man hold that will 
away, and rather than ye should be heartily displeased with 
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me, I would ye had her and she would abide with you.” 
“ Nay,” said the lady, “so God me help, I will never go with 
him, for he that I loved most I thought he had loved me again. 
And therefore, Sir Tristram,” said she, ‘‘ride as thou came, 
for though thou hadst overcome this knight as ye were likely, 
yet with thee never would I have gone. And I shall pray this 
knight so fair of his knighthood, that or he pass this country 
that he will lead me to the abbey where my lord Sir Segwarides 
lieth.” “So God me help,” said Sir Bleoberis, “I let you to 
wit, good knight Sir Tristram, because King Mark gave me 
the choice of a gift in his court, and so this lady liked me best, 
notwithstanding she is wedded and hath a lord, and I have 
fulfilled my quest, she shall be sent to her husband again, and 
in especial most for your sake, Sir Tristram, and if she would 
go with you, I would ye had her.” “I thank you,” said Sir 
Tristram, “but for her sake I shall beware what manner lady 
I shall love or trust. For had her lord Sir Segwarides been 
away from the court, I should have been the first that should 
have followed you; but she hath refused me, and as I am true 
knight I shall know her passing well that I shall love or trust.” 
And so they took their leave, and departed one from another; 
and Sir Tristram rode unto Tintagil, and Sir Bleoberis rode 
unto the abbey whereas Sir Segwarides lay sore wounded, and 
there he delivered his lady, and departed as a noble knight. 
And when Sir Segwarides saw his lady, he was greatly com- 
forted. And then she told him that Sir Tristram had done a 
great battle with Sir Bleoberis, and caused him to bring her 
again. And these words pleased Sir Segwarides right well 
that Sir Tristram would do so much; and so that lady told of 
all the battle unto Sir Mark between Sir Tristram and Sir 
Bleoberis. 
XIX. 


THEN when this was done, King Mark cast always in his 
heart how he might destroy Sir Tristram. And then he 
imagined in himself to send Sir Tristram into Ireland for 
La Beale Isoude ; for Sir Tristram had so praised her beauty 
and her goodness, that King Mark said he would wed her, 
whereupon he prayed Sir Tristram to take his way into Ireland 
for him on a message. And all this was done to the intent 
that Sir Tristram should be slain. Notwithstanding, Sir 
Tristram would not refuse the message for no danger nor 
peril that might fall for the pleasure of his uncle, but to go 
he made him ready in the most goodliest wise that might 
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be devised, for Sir Tristram took with him the most goodliest 
knights that he might find in the court, and they were arrayed 
with the guise that was then used in the goodliest manner. So 
Sir Tristram departed, and took the sea with all his fellowship. 
And anon as he was in the broad sea, a tempest took him and 
his fellowship and drove them back into the coast of England, 
and there they arrived fast by Camelot, and full fain they were 
to take the land. And when they were landed, Sir Tristram 
set up his pavilion upon the land of Camelot, and there he 
let hang his shield upon the pavilion; and that day came two 
knights of King Arthurs court, the one was Sir Ector de Maris, 
and the other was Sir Morganore, and they touched the shield 
and bade him come out of the pavilion to joust, and he would 
joust. ‘Ye shall be answered anon,” said Sir Tristram, “and 
ye will tarry a little while.” So he made him ready, and first 
he smote down Sir Ector de Maris, and after that he smote 
down Sir Morganore, all with one spear, and bruised them 
sore. And when they lay upon the earth, they asked Sir 
Tristram what he was, and of what country he was knight. 
“Fair lords,” said Sir Tristram, “‘wit ye well that I am of 
Cornwall.” “Alas,” said Sir Ector, “now am I ashamed that 
ever any Cornish knight should overcome me.” And then for 
great despite Sir Ector put off his armour from him, and went 
on foot, and would not ride. 
XX, 

THEN it befell that Sir Bleoberis de Ganis and Sir Blamor de 
Ganis his brother had summoned King Anguish of Ireland to 
come unto King Arthurs court upon pain of forfeiture of King 
Arthurs good grace. And if the King of Ireland came not at 
the day assigned and set, he would lose all his lands. So it 
happened that at the day assigned King Arthur neither Sir 
Launcelot might not be there for to give judgment, for King 
Arthur was with Sir Launcelot at the castle, Joyous Garde. And 
so King Arthur assigned King Carados and the King of 
Scotland to be there that day as judges. So when the kings 
were at Camelot, King Anguish of Ireland was come to know 
his accusers. Then was there Sir Blamor de Ganis, and 
accused the King of Ireland of treason, that he had slain a 
cousin of his in his court of Ireland by treason. The king was 
sore abashed of his accusation, for why he was come at the 
summoning of King Arthur, and or he came at Camelot he wist 
not wherefore he was sent after. And when the king had heard 
Sir Blamor say his will, he understood full well there was none 
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other remedy but for to answer him knightly. For the custom 
was such in those days, that if any man were accused of any 
murder or treason, he should fight body for body, or else to find 
another knight for him. And all manner of murder was in those 
days called treason. And when King Anguish understood his 
accusing he was passing heavy, for he knew well that Sir Blamor 
de Ganis was a noble knight, and was also come of noble knights. 
Then was the King of Ireland simply purveyed of his answer, 
therefore the judges gave him respite by the third day to give 
his answer. So the king departed, and went unto his lodging. 

The meanwhile there came a lady going by Sir Tristram’s 
pavilion making great moan. “What aileth you,” said Sir 
Tristram, “that ye make such moan?” ‘Ah, fair knight,” said 
the lady, “I am shamed unless that some good knight help me, 
for a great lady of worship sent by me a fair child and a rich 
unto Sir Launcelot du Lake, and hereby there met with me a 
knight and threw me down from my palfrey, and took away the 
child from me.” ‘ Well, lady,” said Sir Tristram, “cand for my 
lord Sir Launcelot’s sake I shalt get you that child again, or else 
I shall be beaten for it.” And therewith Sir Tristram took his 
horse, and asked the lady which way the knight rode. And 
then she told him. And he rode after them, and within a while 
he overtook the knight. And then Sir Tristram bade him turn 
and give again the child. 


XXII. 


THE knight turned his horse, and made him ready to fight. 
And then Sir Tristram smote him with his sword such a buffet 
that he tumbled down to the ground. And then he yielded him 
unto Sir Tristram. ‘Come on thy way,” said Sir Tristram, 
“and bring the child to the lady again.” So he took his horse 
meekly, and rode with Sir Tristram ; and then, by the way, Sir 
Tristram asked him his name, and he said, “My name is Breus 
Sans Pitié.” So when he had delivered that child to the lady, 
he said, ‘‘ Sir, as in this the child is well remedied.” And then 
Sir Tristram let him go again, which sore repented him after- 
wards, for he was a great enemy unto many good knights of 
King Arthur’s court. Then when Sir Tristram was in his rich 
pavilion, Governale his man came and told him how King 
Anguish of Ireland was come there, and how he was put in 
great distress ; and there Governale told to Sir Tristram how 
King Anguish of Ireland was summoned and accused of 
murder. ‘So God me help,” said Sir Tristram, “these be the 
best tidings that ever came to me this seven years, for now shall 
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the King of Ireland have need of my help, for I dare say there 
is no knight in this country that is not of King Arthur’s court 
dare do no battle with Sir Blamor de Ganis ; and for to win the 
love of the King of Ireland, I shall take the battle upon me; 
and therefore, Governale, I charge thee to bring me to the 
king.” And so Governale went unto King Anguish of Ireland, 
and saluted him fair. The king welcomed him, and asked him 
what he would. “Sir,” said Governale, “here is a knight near 
hand which desireth to speak with you; and he bade me say 
that he would do you service.” ‘What knight is he?” said the 
king. “ Sir,” said he, ‘‘it is Sir Tristram de Lyones, that for the 
good grace that ye showed unto him in your land, he will 
reward you in this country.” “Come on, good fellow,” said the 
king, “with me, and show me Sir Tristram.” 

So the king took a little hackney and a little company with 
him, until he came unto Sir Tristram’s pavilion, And when Sir 
Tristram saw King Anguish, he ran unto him, and would have 
holden his stirrup. But anon the king leapt lightly from his 
horse, and either halsed other-in their arms. ‘“ My gracious 
lord,” said Sir Tristram, “ gramercy of your great goodness that 
ye showed to me in your marches and lands. And at that time 
I promised you to do you service and ever it lay in my power.” 
“Ah, worshipful knight,” said the king unto Sir Tristram, “now 
have I great need of you; for never had I so great need of no 
knight’s help.” ‘“‘ How so, my good lord?” said Sir Tristram. 
“T shall tell you,” said King Anguish; “I am summoned and 
appealed from my country for the death of a knight that was 
kin unto the good knight Sir Launcelot ; wherefore Sir Blamor 
de Ganis, brother to Sir Bleoberis, hath appealed to me to fight 
with him, or else to find a knight in my stead; and I wot well,” 
said the king, “that all these that are come of King Ban’s 
blood, and Sir Launcelot and these others, are passing good 
knights, and are hard to win in fight or battle as any that I 
know now living.” “Sir,” said Sir Tristram, “for the great 
goodness that ye showed to me in Ireland, and for my lady your 
daughter’s sake, La Beale Isoude, I will take the battle in hand 
for you, so that upon this condition ye shall grant me two 
things: that one is this, that ye shall be sworn unto me that ye 
are in the right, that ye were never consenting to the knight’s 
death. Sir, then,” said Sir Tristram, “when I have done this 
battle, if God give me grace that I speed, ye shall give me a 
reward, what thing reasonable that I will ask of you.” “So 
God me help,” said the king, “ye shall have whatsoever ye 
will ask.” ‘“ That is well said,” said Sir Tristram. 
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XXII. 


“ Now make answer that your champion were ready, for | 
shall rather die in your quarrel than to be recreant.” “I have 
no doubt of you,” said the king, “that and ye should have to 
do with Sir Launcelot du Lake.” “Sir,” said Sir Tristram, 
“as for Sir Launcelot, he is called the noblest knight of the 
world; and wit ye well that the knights of his blood are noble 
men and dread shame; and as for Sir Bleoberis, brother unto 
Sir Blamor, I have done battle with him, therefore upon my 
head it is no shame to call him a good knight.” “It is noised,” 
said the king, “that Sir Blamor is the hardier knight.” “Sir, 
as for that, let him be; he shall never be refused if he were the 
best knight that now beareth shield or spear.” So King 
Anguish departed, and went unto King Carados and other 
kings that were that time as judges, and told them that he had 
found his champion ready. And then, by the commandment 
of the kings, Sir Blamor de Ganis and Sir Tristram de Lyones 
were sent for, to hear their charge. And so when they were 
come before the judges, there were many kings and many 
knights which beheld Sir Tristram, and much speech had they 
of him, because that he had slain the good knight Sir Marhaus, 
and also because he had jousted with the noble knight Sir 
Palomides. So when they had taken their charge, then they 
withdrew them for to make them ready for to do the battle. 
Then said Sir Bleoberis unto his brother Sir Blamor, ‘ Fair 
brother, now remember of what kin that we are come of, and 
what manner of man that Sir Launcelot du Lake is, neither 
further nor nearer but brother’s children; and there was never 
none of our kindred that ever was shamed in any battle, and 
rather suffer death, brother, than for to be shamed.” “ Brother,” 
said Sir Blamor, “have ye no doubt of me, for I shall never 
shame none of my blood; howbeit I am sure that yonder knight 
is called a passing good knight, as of his time one of the best 
of the world, yet shall I never yield me, nor say the loth word; 
but well may it happen him for to smite me down with his great 
might of chivalry, but rather shall he slay me than I shall yield 
me unto him as recreant.” “God speed you well,” said Sir 
Bleoberis, “for ye shall find him the mightiest knight that ever 
ye had to do withal, and that know I right well, for I have had 
to do with him.” 

“ God be my speed,” said Sir Blamor; and therewith he took 
his horse at the oneend of the lists, and Sir Tristram at the other 
end, and so they fewtred their spears and came together as it 
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had been thunder; and so there Sir Tristram through his great 
might smote down Sir Blamor and his horse to the earth. And 
anon Sir Blamor avoided his horse, and drew out his sword and 
put his shield before him, and bade Sir Tristram alight, for 
“though an horse hath failed me, I trust to God the earth will 
not fail me.” And then Sir Tristram alighted and dressed him 
to battle, and there they lashed together strongly, as rasing and 
trasing, foining and dashing many sad strokes, that the kings and 
knights had great wonder that they might stand, for ever they 
fought like two wild men, so that there were never knights seen 
fight more fiercely than they did; for Sir Blamor was so hasty 
that he would have no rest, that all men wondered that they 
had breath to stand on their feet; all the place was bloody that 
they fought in. And at the last Sir Tristram smote Sir Blamor 
such a buffet upon the helm that he fell down upon his side, 
and Sir Tristram stood and beheld him. 


XXIII. 


THEN when Sir Blamor might speak, he said thus: “Sir 
Tristram de Lycnes, I require thee, as thou art a noble knight, 
and the best knight that ever I found, that thou wilt slay me out 
of hand; for I would not live to be made lord of all the world, 
for I had liever die with worship than live with shame, and 
needs, Sir Tristram, thou must slay me, or else thou shalt never 
win the field, for I will never say the loth word: and therefore, 
if thou dare slay me, slay me I require thee.” And when Sir 
Tristram heard him say so knightly, he knew not what to do 
with him ; he remembered him of both parties of what blood he 
was come, and for Sir Launcelot’s sake he would be full loth to 
slay him, and on that other parties in no wise he might not 
choose, but he must make him to say the loth word, or else to 
slay him. And then Sir Tristram started aback and went tothe 
kings which were judges; and there he kneeled: down before. 
them, and besought them for their worship, and for King Arthur 
and Sir Launcelot’s sake, that they would take this matter in 
their hands: “For, fair lords,” said Sir Tristram, “it were 
shame and pity that this noble knight that yonder lieth should 
be slain, for ye may well hear that shamed he will not be, and I 
pray to God that he never be slain or shamed for me. And 
as for the king for whom I do this battle, I shall require him, as 
I am his true champion and true knight in this field, that he will 
have mercy upon this good knight.” ‘So God me help,” said 
King Anguish to Sir Tristram, “I will be ruled for your sake as 
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ye will have me. For I know you for my true knight, and 
therefore I will heartily pray the kings that be here as judges for 
to take it into their hands.” And then the kings which were 
judges called Sir Bleoberis unto them, and demanded him his 
advice. “ My lords,” said Sir Bleoberis, ‘though that my brother 
be beaten and hath the worse through might of arms, I dare 
well say though Sir Tristram hath beaten his body he hath not 
beaten his heart, I thank God he is not shamed thisday. And 
rather than he should be shamed, I require you,” said Sir 
Bleoberis, “let Sir Tristram slay him out of hand.” “It shall 
not be so,” said the kings, “for his adverse party both the king 
and the champion hath pity of Sir Blamor’s knighthood.” ‘My 
lords,” said Sir Bleoberis, “I will right well as ye will.’ Then 
the kings called to them the King of Ireland, and found him 
good and treatable. And then by all their advices Sir Tristram 
and Sir Bleoberis took up Sir Blamor. And the two brethren 
were accorded with King Anguish ; and kissed each other, and 
were made friends for ever. And then Sir Blamor and Sir 
Tristram kissed each other, and there the two brethren made 
their oaths that they would never none of them both fight with 
Sir Tristram. And Sir Tristram made the same oath. And for 
that gentle battle all the blood of Sir Launcelot loved Sir 
Tristram for evermore. Then King Anguish and Sir Tristram 
took their leave and sailed into Ireland with great joy and 
nobleness. So when they were in Ireland, the king let make 
it to be known throughout all the land how and in what manner 
Sir Tristram had done for him, And then the queen and all the 
estates that were there made as much of him as ever they might 
make ; but the joy that La Beale Isoude made of Sir Tristram 
that might no tongue tell, for of men living she loved him most. 


XXIV. 


THEN on a day King Anguish asked Sir Tristram why he 
asked not his boon, for whatsoever he had promised him, 
he should have it without any fail. “Sir,” said Sir Tristram, 
“now is it time, this is all that I require of you, that ye will 
give me La Beale Isoude your daughter, not for myself, but 
for my uncle King Mark of Cornwall, that shall have her unto 
his wife ; for so have I promised him.” ‘“ Alas,” said the king, 
“T had liever than all the land that I have, that ye would wed 
her yourself.” “ Sir,” said Sir Tristram, “if I had so, then were 
I ashamed for ever in this world, and should be false of my 
promise, and therefore,” said Sir Tristram, “I pray you hold 
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your promise that ye have promised me, for this is my desire 
that ye will let me have La Beale Isoude for to go with me into 
Cornwall for to be wedded unto mine uncle King Mark.” “As 
for that,” said King Anguish, “ye shall have her with you and do 
with her whatsoever it shall please you, that is to say, if that ye 
list to wed her yourself that were me lievest, and if ye will give 
her unto King Mark your uncle, that may be in your choice.” 
So to make a short conclusion, La Beale Isoude was made 
ready for to go with Sir Tristram, and Dame Bragwaine went 
with her for her chief gentlewoman, with many other. And 
then the queen, La Beale Isoude’s mother, gave unto Dame 
Bragwaine, her daughters gentlewoman, and unto Governale 
a drink, and charged them that what day King Mark should 
wed, that same day they should give him that drink, so that 
King Mark should drink unto La Beale Isoude, “and then 
I undertake,” said the queen, ‘‘either shall love other all the 
days of. their life.” So this drink was given to Governale and 
to Dame Bragwaine, and then anon Sir Tristram and La Beale 
Isoude took the sea. And when they were in their cabin, it 
happened so that they were thirsty, and saw a little flacket of 
gold stand by them, and it seemed by the colour and taste that 
it was noble wine. So Sir Tristram took the flacket in his 
hand, and said, “ Madame Isoude, here is the best drink 
that ever ye drank, which Dame Bragwaine your maid and 
Governale my servant have kept for themselves.” And then 
they laughed and made good cheer, and either drank to other 
freely, and they thought never drink that ever they drank to 
other was so sweet or so good. But by that their drink was 
in their bodies, they loved each other so well, that their love 
never departed for weal nor woe. And thus happened first the 
love between Sir Tristram and La Beale Isoude, the which love 
never departed all the days of their life. And so long they 
sailed till by fortune they came nigh a castle that hight Pluere, 
and there they arrived for to rest them, weening to them to 
have had good harbour. But-anon as Sir Tristram was within 
the castle, they were taken prisoners, for the custom of the 
castle was such, that who that rode by that castle and brought 
any lady, he must needs fight with the lord of that castle which 
hight Sir Brewnor. And if so were that the same Sir Brewnor 
won the field, then the strong knight and the lady to be put to 
death, whatsoever they were. And if it were so that the strange 
knight won the field of Sir Brewnor, then should he and his 
lady die. This custom had been used many winters; for it 
was called the Castle Pluere, that is to say the weeping castle. 
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XXV. 


THUS as Sir Tristram and La Beale Isoude were in prison, it 
happened that a knight and a lady came to them where they 
were, to cherish them. “I have great marvel,” said Sir Tristram 
unto the knight and the lady, “ what is the cause that the lord 
of this castle holdeth us here in prison? It was never the custom 
of no place of worship that ever I came in, that when a knight 
and a lady asked harbour, and they to receive them, and then 
after to destroy them that be their guests; it is a full evil 
custom.” “ Sir,” said the knight, “this is the old custom of this 
castle, that when any knight cometh here, he must needs fight 
with our lord of this castle, and he that is the weakest must 
lose his head. And when that is done, if his lady that he 
bringeth with him be fouler than our lord’s wife, she must lose 
her head, and if she be fairer proved than our ladies, then shall 
the lady of the castie lose her head.” ‘‘ Now so God me help,” 
said Sir Tristram, “this is a right foul and a shameful custom, 
But one advantage have I then,” said Sir Tristram, “I have a 
lady is fair enough, fairer saw I never in all my life days, and I 
doubt not for lack of beauty she shall not lose her head, and 
rather than I should lose my head I will fight for it in a fair 
field. Wherefore, sir knight, I pray you for to tell your lord 
that I will be ready on the morrow with my lady, myself to 
battle, if it be so that I may have my horse and mine armour.” 
“Sir,” said the knight, “I undertake that your desire shall be 
sped right well.” And then he said, “ Take your rest, and look 
that ye be up betimes to make you ready and your lady, for ye 
shall lack no manner of thing that to you belongeth.” And 
therewith he departed, and on the morrow betimes that same 
knight came unto Sir Tristram, and put him and his lady out 
of prison, and brought him horse and armour which was his 
own, and bade him make him ready to the field, for all the 
estates and commons of that lordship were there all ready to 
behold that battle and judgment. Then came Sir Brewnor, the 
lord of that castle, holding his lady by the hand all muffled, 
and asked Sir Tristram where his lady was, ‘For and thy 
lady be fairer than mine, with thy sword smite off my lady’s 
head, and if my lady be fairer than thine, with my sword I must 
strike off her head. And if that I win thee, yet shall my lady 
be mine, and thou shalt lose thy head.” “Sir knight,” said Sir 
Tristram, “this is a foul and an horrible custom, and rather 
than my lady should lose her head, yet had I rather to lose 
mine own head.” “ Nay,” said Sir Brewnor, “the ladies shall 
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be first shown together, and the one shall have her judgment.” 
“Nay, I will not so,’ said Sir Tristram, “for here is none that 
will give rightful judgment. 

“ But I doubt not,” said Sir Tristram, “ my lady is fairer than 
thine, and that will I prove and make good with mine own 
hands. And whosoever he be that will say the contrary, I will 
prove it upon his head.” And therewith Sir Tristram showed 
La Beale Isoude, and turned her thrice about with his naked 
sword drawn in his hand. And when Sir Brewnor saw that, he 
turned his lady about in the same wise. But when Sir Brewnor 
beheld La Beale Isoude, him thought he never saw a fairer lady. 
And then he dread that his lady’s head should be smitten off. 
And so all the people that were there present gave judgment 
that La Beale Isoude was the fairer lady, and the better made 
lady. “How now!” said Sir Tristram, “me seemeth it were 
great pity that my lady should lose her head; but because 
that thou and thy lady of long time have used this wicked 
custom, and by you both there have many good knights and 
ladies been destroyed, and for that cause it were no great loss 
to destroy you both.” ‘So. God me help,” said Sir Brewnor, 
“for to say the truth, thy lady is fairer than mine, and that me 
sore repenteth, and so I hear all the people privily say; for of 
all women I saw never none so fair, and therefore if thou wilt 
slay my lady, I doubt not but I shall slay thee and have thy 
lady.” ‘*Thou shalt win her,” said Sir Tristram, “as dear as 
ever any knight won lady, and because of thine own judgment, 
as thou wouldest have done unto my lady if she had been 
fouler, and because of thine evil custom, give me thy lady,” said 
Sir Tristram. And therewithal Sir Tristram went unto him, 
and took his lady from him, and with a cross stroke he smote 
off her head. “ Well, knight,” said Sir Brewnor, “now hast 
thou done me a despite.” 

XXVI. 

“Now take thy horse, since I have lost my lady, for I will win 
thy lady and I may.” And they took their horses, and came 
together as fast as their horses might run, and Sir Tristram 
smote Sir Brewnor from his horse, and-lightly he arose up, and 
as Sir Tristram came again by him he thrust his horse through- 
out both the shoulders, that his horse reeled here and there and 
fell dead to the earth. And ever Sir Brewnor ran after to have 
slain Sir Tristram; but Sir Tristram was light and nimble, and 
avoided his horse lightly, and, or Sir Tristram could dress his 
shield and draw out his sword, the other gave him three or four 
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sad strokes ; and then they rushed together like two wild boars 
trasing and traversing full mightily and wisely as two noble 
knights, for this Sir Brewnor was a proved knight, and had 
been or then the death of many good knights, that it was pity 
that he had so long endured. And thus they fought, hurtling 
here and there nigh two hours, and either wounded other full 
sore. Then at the last Sir Brewnor rushed upon Sir Tristram, 
and took him in his arms, for he trusted much in his strength, 
And as then Sir Tristram was called the strongest and the 
biggest knight of the world, for he was called bigger than Sir 
Launcelot, but Sir Launcelot was better breathed; so anon Sir 
Tristram thrust Sir Brewnor down grovelling, and then he 
unlaced his helmet and struck off his head. And then all they 
that belonged to the castle came to him and did them homage 
and fealty, praying him that he would abide here a little while 
to forbid that foul custom. Sir Tristram granted thereto. The 
meanwhile one of the knights of the castle rode unto Sir 
Galahault, the haut prince, that was Sir Brewnor’s son, which 
was a noble knight, and told him what misadventure his father 
had and his mother. 


XXVII. 


THEN came Sir Galakault, and the king with the hundred 
knights with him, and thus Sir Galahault proffered to fight with 
Sir Tristram hand for hand, and so they went to horseback with 
great courage. Sir Galahault and Sir Tristram met together 
so mightily that either bore other down, horse and all, to the 
ground, and then they avoided their horses lightly as noble 
knights, and dressed their shields and drew their swords, that 
with great ire and rancour they lashed together many sad 
strokes, and one while striking and another while foining, 
trasing and traversing like noble knights; and thus they 
fought long, near half a day, and either were sore wounded. 
And at last Sir Tristram waxed light and big, and doubled his 
strokes, and drove Sir Galahault back on the one side and on 
the other, so that he was like to have been slain. With that 
came the king with the hundred knights, and all that fellowship 
fell fiercely upon Sir Tristram. When Sir Tristram saw so 
many coming upon him, then he wist well that he might not 
endure, and as a wise knight of war he said unto Sir Galahault, 
the haut prince: “Sir, ye show unto me no knighthood, for to 
suffer all your men to have to do with me all at once, as me 
seemeth ye be a noble knight of your hands, it is a very great 
shame to you.” “So God me help,” said Sir Galahault unto Sir 
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Tristram, “none other way there is but thou must yield thee 
unto me, or else thou shalt die.” “I will rather yield me unto 
you than die,” said Sir Tristram; “for that is more for the 
might of your men than for the might of your own hands.” 
And therewith Sir Tristram took his own sword by the point, 
and put the pommel into the hand of Sir Galahault. And 
therewith came the king with the hundred knights, and there 
he began hard to assail Sir Tristram. “Let be,” said Sir 
Galahault, “‘be ye not so hardy to touch him, for I have given 
this knight his life.” 

“That is unto you a great shame,” said the king with the 
hundred knights; ‘‘hath he not slain your father and your 
mother?” ‘As for that,’ said Sir Galahault, “I may not 
greatly blame him, for my father had him a prisoner, and 
enforced him to do battle with him; and my father had such a 
custom, that was a shameful custom, that what knight came 
there to ask harbour, his lady must needs die, but if she were 
fairer than my mother, and if my father overcame that knight 
he must needs die; this was a shameful custom and usage, 
a knight for asking of his harbour to have such harbourage, and 
for this custom I would never draw about him.” “So God me 
help,” said the king with the hundred knights, “this was a 
shameful custom.” “ Truly,” said Sir Galahault, “so seemed 
me, and me seemed it had been great pity, for I dare say he is 
the noblest man that beareth life, but if it were the good knight 
Sir Launcelot du Lake. Now fair knight,” said Sir Galahault, 
“T require thee tell me thy name, and of whence thou art, and 
whither thou wilt?” “Sir,” said he, “my name is Tristram de 
Lyones, and from King Mark of Cornwall I was sent on message 
to King Anguish of Ireland for to fetch his daughter to be his 
wife, and here she is ready to go with me into Cornwall, and 
her name is La Beale Isoude.” Then said Sir Galahault unto 
Sir Tristram, “Will ye be found in these marches, and so ye 
will promise me to go unto Sir Launcelot du Lake and accom- 
pany with him, ye shall go where ye will, and your fair lady 
with you. And I shall promise you by the faith of my body 
never in all my days shall such customs be more used in this 
castle as there hath been used.” “Sir,” said Sir Tristram, ‘now 
I let you wit, so God me help, I thought ye had been Sir Launce- 
lot du Lake when I saw you first, and therefore I dread 
you the more ; and, sir, I promise you,” said Sir Tristram, ‘as 
soon as I may I will see Sir Launcelot and enfellowship me 
with him; for of all the knights of the world J desire much 
of his fellowship.” 
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AND then Sir Tristram took his leave, when he saw his time, 
and took the sea. And in the meanwhile came word unto Sir 
Launcelot, and unto Sir Tristram, that Sir Carados the mighty 
king, which was made like a giant, had fought with Sir Gawaine 
and gave him such strokes that he swooned in his saddle, and 
after that he took him by the collar and pulled him out of his 
saddle, and bound him fast to the saddle-bow, and so rode his 
way with him towards his castle. And as he rode, by forture 
Sir Launcelot met with King Carados, and anon he knew Sir 
Gawaine that lay bound behind him. “Ah!” said Sir Launce- 
lot unto Sir Gawaine, “how is it with you?” “Never so hard,” 
said Sir Gawaine, “unless that ye help me, for, so God me 
help, without ye rescue me, I know no knight that may but you 
or Sir Tristram.” Wherefore Sir Launcelot was heavy for 
Sir Gawaine’s words. And then Sir Launcelot bade Sir Carados 
lay down that knight and fight with him. ‘Thou art but a 
fool,” said Sir Carados, “for I will serve thee in the same wise.” 
“As for that,” said Sir Launcelot, “spare me not, for I warn 
thee I will not spare thee.” And then he bound Sir Gawaine’s 
hands and feet, and so threw him to the ground, and then he got 
his spear of his squire, and departed from Sir Launcelot to 
fetch his course. And so either met with other, and broke 
their spears to their hands, and then they drew out their swords 
and hurtled together on horseback more than an hour. And 
at the last Sir Launcelot smote Sir Carados such a buffet upon 
his helmet, that it went through the brain-pan. So then Sir 
Launcelot took Carados by the collar and pulled him down 
under his horse’s feet, and then he alighted and pulled off his 
helmet and smote off his head. And then Sir Launcelot 
unbound Sir Gawaine. So this tale was told unto Sir Galahault 
and unto Sir Tristram. Here may ye hear the nobleness that 
followeth Sir Launcelot. “Alas,” said Sir Tristram, “and I had 
not this message on hand, with this fair lady, truly I would 
never stent till I had found Sir Launcelot.” Then Sir Tristram 
and La Beale Isoude went to the sea, and came into Cornwall, 
and there all the barons met them. 


XXIX. 


AND anon they were right richly wedded with great nobleness, 
But ever (as the French book sayeth) Sir Tristram and La Beale 
Isoude loved ever together. Then was there made great jousts 
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and tournaments, and many great lords and ladies were at that 
feast, and Sir Tristram was most praised of all other. Thus 
the feast endured long, and when the feast was done with, ina 
little while after, by the assent of two ladies that were with 
Queen Isoude, they ordained for hate and envy to destroy Dame 
Bragwaine, which was maiden and gentlewoman unto La Beale 
Isoude, and she was sent into a great forest for to fetch herbs, 
and there she was met, and bound hands and feet unto a tree, 
and so she was bound three days. And by fortune Sir 
Palomides found Dame Bragwaine, and there he delivered her 
from the death, and brought her to a nunnery there beside to be 
recovered. And when Isoude the queen missed her gentlewoman 
Dame Bragwaine, know ye well she was full heavy as ever was 
any queen, for of all earthly women she loved her best, because 
she came with her out of her country. And so upon a day the 
Queen Isoude walked into the forest for to put away her sorrow- 
ful thoughts, and there she went herself unto a well, and made 
great moan. And suddenly there came Sir Palomides unto her, 
and had heard all her complaint, and said, ““ Madame Isoude, and 
if ye will grant mea boon, I shall bring unto you Dame Brag- 
waine safe and sound.” And the queen was so glad of his 
proffer that suddenly unadvised she granted all his asking. 
“Well, madam,” said Sir Palomides, “I trust to your promise, 
and if ye will abide here but half-an-hour, I shall bring her unto 
you.” ‘I shall abide you here,” said the Queen Isoude. Then 
Sir Palomides rode forth his way unto the nunnery, and lightly 
he came again with Dame Bragwaine, but by her goodwill 
would not have come again, because for love of the queen she 
stood in adventure of her life. Notwithstanding half against 
her will she went with Sir Palomides unto the queen. And 
when the Queen Isoude saw her, she was passing glad. ‘“ Now, 
madam,” said Sir Palomides, “think upon your promise, for I 
have fulfilled my promise.” “Sir Palomides,” said the queen, 
‘““T know not what your desire is, but I will that ye know, how- 
beit I promised you. largely, I thought none ill, nor I warn you 
none ill will I do.” “Madam,” said Sir Palomides, “as at this 
time ye shall not know my desire, before my lord your husband 
there shall ye know that I will have my. desire that ye have 
promised me.” And therewith the queen departed, and rode 
home to the king, and Sir Palomides rode after her, And when 
Sir Palomides came before the king, he said: “Sir king, I 
require you, as ye be a righteous king, that ye will judge me 
the right.” “Tell me the cause,” said the king, “and ye shall 
have right.” 
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“SiR,” said Sir Palomides, “I promised your Queen Isoude for 
to bring again Dame Bragwaine, that she had lost, upon this 
covenant, that she should grant me a boon that I would ask, 
and without grudging or advisement she granted me.” ‘ What 
say ye, my lady?” said the king. “It is as he saith, so God 
me help,” said the queen; “to say the sooth I promised him 
his asking, for love and joy that I had to see her.” ‘* Well, 
madam,” said the king, “and if ye were hasty to grant him 
what boon he would ask, I will well that ye perform your 
promise.” Then said Sir Palomides, “I will that ye wit 
that I will have your queen to lead her and govern her whereas 
me list.” herewith the king stood still, and he bethought him 
of Sir Tristram, and deemed that he would rescue her. And 
anon hastily King Mark answered, ‘‘ Take her with the adven- 
tures that shall fall of it, for, Sir Palomides, as I suppose, thou 
wilt not long enjoy her.” 

“As for that,” said Sir Palomides, “I dare right well abide 
the adventure.” And so for to make short tale, Sir Palomides 
took her by the hand, and said to her, “ Madam, grudge not to 
go with me, I desire nothing but your own promise.” “ As for 
that,” said the Queen Isoude, “I fear not greatly to go with thee, 
howbeit thou hast me at advantage upon my promise, for I 
doubt not I shall be worshipfully rescued from thee.” “ As for 
that,” said Sir Palomides, ‘be it as it may be.” So the Queen 
Isoude was set behind Sir Palomides, and so rode his way. 
Anon King Mark sent for Sir Tristram, but he could not be 
found, for he was in the forest at hunting, for that was always 
his custom, but if he used arms to chase and hunt in forests. 
“Alas!” said the king, “now am I shamed for ever, that by 
mine assent my lady and my queen shall be devoured.” Then 
came forth a knight, his name was Lambegus, and he was 
a knight of Sir Tristram’s, and then this knight said 
unto him, “My lord, since ye have trust in my lord Sir 
Tristram, wit ye well for his sake I will ride after your queen 
and rescue her, or else I shall be beaten.” “Gramercy,” said 
the king, “and I live, Sir Lambegus shall deserve ill.” And 
then Sir Lambegus armed him, and rode after as fast as he 
might. And then within a while he overtook Sir Palomides, 
and then Sir Palomides left the queen. ‘‘ What art thou?” 
said Sir Palomides; “art thou Sir Tristram?” “ Nay,” said 
he, “I am his servant, and my name is Sir Lambegus.” “That 
me repenteth,” said Sir Palomides, “I had liever thou hadst 
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been Sir Tristram.” “I believe thee well,” said Sir Lambegus, 
“but when thou meetest with Sir Tristram, thou shalt have thy 
hands full.’ And then they hurled together, and broke their 
spears to pieces. And then they drew out their swords and 
hewed on helmets and hauberks. At the last Sir Palomides 
gave Sir Lambegus such a wound that he fell down on the earth 
like a dead knight. Then he looked after La Beale Isoude, and 
she was gone he wist not where, and wit ye well Sir Palomides 
was never so heavy. So the queen ran into the forest, and 
there she found a fair well, and therein she had thought for to 
have drowned herself. 

And, as good fortune would, there came a knight to her that 
had a castle thereby ; his name was Sir Adthrepe. And when 
he found the queen in that mischief he rescued her, and led 
her into his castle thereby. And when he wist what she was, 
he armed him lightly and took his horse, and said he would be 
avenged upon Sir Palomides; and so he rode until he met with 
him, and there Sir Palomides wounded him sore, and by force 
he made him to tell him the cause why he did battle with him, 
and how he had led the queen unto his castle. ‘ Now bring me 
there,” said Sir Palomides, “or thou shalt die of my hands.” 
“Sir,” said Sir Adthrepe, “I am so wounded that I may not 
follow you, but ride you this way and it shall bring you into the 
castle, and there within is the queen.” And then Sir Palomides 
rode still till he came to the castle, and out at a window La 
Beale Isoude saw Sir Palemides, then she made all the gates to 
be shut strongly. And when he saw he might not come within 
the castle, he took off both bridle and saddle, and put his horse 
to pasture, and set himself down at the gate like as it had been a 
man that had been out of his wits which reckoned not of himself. 

XXXI. 

Now turn we to Sir Tristram, that when he was come home 
and wist that La Beale Isoude was gone with Sir Palomides, wit 
ye well ke was wroth cut of measure. “Alas!” said Sir 
Tristram, “this day am I shamed.” Then he cried to Governale, 
his man, “ Haste thee that I were armed and on horseback, for 
well I know Sir Lambegus hath no might nor strength to 
withstand Sir Palomides. Alas! that I am not in his stead.” 
So anon, as he was armed and horsed, Sir Tristram and 
Governale rode after into the forest, and within a little while 
he found his knight Sir Lambegus almost wounded unto death, 
and Sir Tristram bore him to a forester, and charged him to 
keep him well. And then he rode forth, and there he found 
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Sir Adthrepe sore wounded, and he told him how the queen 
would have drowned herself and he had not been, and how for 
her sake and love he had taken upon him to do battle with Sir 
Palomides. “Where is my lady?” said Sir Tristram. ‘“ Sir,” 
said the knight, “she is sure enough within my castle, and 
she can hold her within it.” “Gramercy,” said Sir Tristram, 
“of your great goodness.” And so he rode till he came 
nigh to the castle; and then Sir Tristram saw where Sir 
Palomides sat at the gate sleeping, and his horse pastured fast 
before him.. ‘‘ Now go thou, Governale,” said Sir Tristram, 
“and bid him awake and make him ready.” So Governale 
rode to him and said, “ Sir Palomides, arise and take to thee 
thy harness ;” but he was in such a study that he heard not 
what Governale said. So Governale came again and told 
Sir Tristram that he slept or else he was mad. “Go thou 
again,” said Sir Tristram, “and bid him arise, and tell him 
that Iam here his mortal enemy.” So Governale rode again, 
and put upon him the end of his spear, and said, “Sir 
Palomides, make you ready, for wit ye well Sir Tristram 
hoveth yonder, and sendeth you word he is your mortal 
enemy.” And therewith Sir Palomides arose stilly without 
any word speaking, and gat his horse, and saddled and bridled 
him, and lightly he leapt upon him, and gat his spear in his 
hand, and either fewtred their spears and hurled fast together, 
and there Sir Tristram smote down Sir Palomides over his 
horse’s tail. So lightly Sir Palomides put his shield before him 
and drew his sword, and there began a strong battle on both 
parties, for both they fought for the love of one lady, and 
ever she lay on the walls and beheld them how they 
fought out of measure, and either were wounded passing sore, 
but Sir Palomides was much sorer wounded ; and thus they 
fought trasing and traversing more than two hours, that well 
nigh for sorrow La Beale Isoude swooned. “Alas!” said she, 
“that one I loved and yet do, and that other I love not, yet 
it were great pity that I should see Sir Palomides slain, for 
well I know that by that time the end be done, Sir Palomides 
is but a dead knight, and because he is not christened, I would 
be loth that he should die a Saracen.” And therewith she 
came down, and besought Sir Tristram to fight no more. 
“Ah, madam,” said he, “what mean you, will ye have me 
shamed? ye know well I will be ruled by you.” ‘TI will not 
your dishonour,” said La Beale Isoude, “but I would that ye 
would for my sake spare this unhappy Saracen, Sir Palomides.” 
“ Madam,” said Sir Tristram, “I will leave fighting at this time 
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for your sake.” And then she said to Sir Palomides, “This 
shall be thy charge, thou shalt go out of this country while I 
am therein.” “I will obey to your bidding,” said Sir Palomides, 
“that is right sore against my will.” “Take then thy way,” 
said La Beale Isoude, “ unto the court of King Arthur, and there 
recommend me unto Queen Guenever, and tell her that I send 
her word that there be within the land but four lovers, that is 
Sir Launcelot du Lake and Queen Guenever, and Sir Tristram 
de Lyones and Queen Isoude.” 
XXXII. 

AND so Sir Palomides departed with great heaviness. And 
Sir Tristram took the queen and brought her again to King 
Mark, and then was there made great joy of her home- 
coming. Who was cherished but Sir Tristram? And then 
anon Sir Tristram let fetch home Sir Lambegus, his knight, 
from the forester’s house, and it was long or he was whole, but 
at the last he was well recovered. ‘Thus they lived with joy 
and play a long while. But ever Sir Andret, the which was 
nigh cousin unto Sir Tristram, lay in a watch for to wait 
between Sir Tristram and La Beale Isoude, for to take them 
and slander them. So upon a day as Sir Tristram talked 
with La Beale Isoude in a window, and that espied Sir Andret, 
and told it unto the king. Then King Mark took in his hand 
a sword, and came to Sir Tristram, and called him a false 
traitor, and would have smitten him. But Sir Tristram was 
nigh him, and ran underneath his sword, and pulled it out 
of his hand. And then King Mark cried, “Where are my 
knights and my men? I charge you slay this traitor knight.” 
But at that time there was not one that would move for his words. 
When Sir Tristram saw there was not one that would be against 
him, he shook the sword at the king, and made countenance as 
though he would have stricken him. And then King Mark fled, 
and Sir Tristram followed him, and smote upon him five or six 
strokes flat lying upon the neck, that he made him for to fall 
upon his nose. And then forthwith Sir Tristram went his way, 
and armed him, and took his horse and his men, and so rode 
into the forest. And there upon a day Sir Tristram met with 
two brethren that were knights with King Mark, and there he 
struck off the head of the one, and wounded the other to the 
death, and he made him to bear his brother’s head upon his 
helmet unto the king, and thirty more there he wounded. And 
when the knight came before the king to say his message, he 
died there before the king and the queen. And then King 
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Mark called his counsel unto him, and asked advice of his 
barons what was best to do with Sir Tristram. “Sir,” said the 
barons, in especial Sir Dinas the seneschal, “we will give you 
counsel to send for Sir Tristram, for we will that ye wit many 
men will hold with Sir Tristram and he were hard bestead. And, 
sir,” said Sir Dinas, “ye shall understand that Sir Tristram is 
called peerless and matchless of any Christian knight, and of 
his might and his hardiness we know nowhere so good a knight, 
but if it be Sir Launcelot du Lake. And if he depart from your 
court and go to King Arthur’s court, wit ye well he will get him 
such friends there that he will not set by all your malice. And 
therefore, sir, I counsel you for to take him to your good grace.” 
“T will well,” said the king, “that he be sent for, that we may 
be friends.” And then the barons sent for Sir Tristram under 
a safe conduct. And so when Tristram came unto the king he 
was welcome, and no rehearsal was made, and there was game 
and play. And then the king and the queen and Sir Tristram 
went on hunting together. 


“XXXII. 


THE king and the queen made their pavilions and their tents 
to be pitched in the forest beside a river, and there was daily 
hunting and jousting, for there were ever thirty knights ready 
for to joust with all them that came in at that time. And there 
by fortune came Sir Lamorake de Galis and Sir Driaunt, and 
there Sir Driaunt jousted right well, but at the last he had a 
fall. And then Sir Lamorake proffered to joust. And when 
he began, he fared so with the thirty knights that there was not 
one of them but that he gave him a fall, and some of them were 
sore hurt. “I marvel greatly,” said King Mark, “what knight 
he is that doeth such deeds of arms.” “Sir,” said Sir Tristram, 
“T know him for a noble knight as few now be living, and his 
name is Sir Lamorake de Galis.” “It were great shaine,” said 
King Mark, “that he should go thus away, unless that some 
other of you meet with him better.” “Sir,” said Sir Tristram, _ 
“me thinketh it were no worship for a noble man for to have to 
do with him, and for because at this time he hath done over 
much for any mean knight living, and therefore as me seemeth 
it were great shame and villainy to tempt him any more at this 
time, insomuch as he and his horse are weary both, for the 
deeds of arms that he hath done this day; and they be 
well considered, it were enough for the noble knight Sir 
Launcelot du Lake.” ‘As for that,” said King Mark, “I 
require you as ye love me and my lady the queen, take your 
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arms and joust with Sir Lamorake de Galis.” “Sir,” said 
Sir Tristram, “ye bid me do a thing that is against knight- 
hood, and well I can deem that I shall give him a fall; for 
it is no mastery, for my horse and I be fresh both, and so is not 
his horse and he, and wit ye well that he will take it for great 
unkindness, for ever one good knight is loth to take another at 
a disadvantage; but because I will not displease you, as ve 
require me so will I do and obey your commandment.” - And 
Sir Tristram armed him anon, and took his horse and put him 
forth, and there Sir Lamorake met with him right mightily, 
and what with the might of his own spear and of Sir Tristram’s 
spear, Sir Lamorake’s horse fell to the earth, and he sitting in 
the saddle. And so anon as lightly as he might he avoided the 
saddle and his horse, and put his shield before him and drew 
his sword, and then he said to Sir Tristram, ‘‘ Alight, thou 
knight, and thou darest.” ‘‘ Nay,” said Sir Tristram, “I will 
no more have to do with thee, for I have done to thee over 
much unto my dishonour and to thy worship.” ‘As for that,” 
said Sir Lamorake, ‘‘ I can thee not thank since thou hast fore- 
jousted me on horseback; I require thee, and thou be Sir 
Tristram, fight with me on foot.” ‘I will not,” said Sir Tristram, 
“and wit ye well my name is Sir Tristram de Lyones, and well 
I know thou art Sir Lamorake de Galis; and this that I have 
done to thee was against my will, but I was required thereto, 
but to say that I will do at thy request, as at this time I will 
have no more to do with thee, for me shameth of that I have 
done.” “As for the shame,” said Sir Lamorake, “on thy part 
or on mine bear thou it and thou wilt, for though a mare’s son 
hath failed me, now a queen’s son shall not fail thee; and there- 
fore if thou be such a knight as men call thee, I require thee 
alight and fight with me.” ‘Sir Lamorake,” said Sir Tristram, 
“JT understand your heart is great, and ye have a cause why, to 
say sooth, for it would grieve me that any knight should 
keep himself fresh and then to smite down a weary knight, for 
that knight nor horse was never formed that always might 
stand or endure; and therefore,” said Sir Tristram, “I will not 
have to do with you, for me forethinketh of what I have done.” 
“As for that,” said Sir Lamorake, “I shall quite you and I see 
my time.” 


XXXIV. 


So he departed from him with Sir Driaunt, and by the way 
they met with a knight that was sent from Morgan le Fay to 
King Arthur, and this knight had a fair horn, all garnished with 
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gold, and the horn had such a virtue that there might no lady 
nor gentlewoman drink of that horn but if she were true to her 
husband, and if she were false she should spill all the drink, 
and if she were true unto her lord she might drink peaceably. 
And because of Queen Guenever, and in the despite of Sir 
Launcelot du Lake, this horn was sent unto King Arthur, and 
by force Sir Lamorake made that knight to tell all that cause 
why he bore that horn. And then said Sir Lamorake unto 
that knight : “ Now shalt thou bear that horn unto King Mark, 
or else choose thou to die for it; for I tell thee plainly that, in 
the despite and reproof of Sir Tristram, thou shalt bear that 
horn unto King Mark, his uncle. And say thou unto him that 
I send it him for to assay his lady, and if that she be true unto 
him he shall prove her.” So the knight went his way unto 
King Mark, and brought him that rich horn, and told him that 
Sir Lamorake de Galis sent it him, and-thereto he told him 
the virtue of that horn. And then the king made La Beale 
Isoude his queen to drink thereof, and an hundred ladies 
more, and there were but four ladies of all those that drank 
clean. ‘‘Alas!” said King Mark, “this is a great despite,” 
and so swore a great oath that the queen should be brent, 
and all the other ladies also. Then the barons gathered them 
together, and said plainly they would not have all the ladies 
brent for an horn made by sorcery, that came from as false 
a sorceress and witch as then was any living. For that horn 
did never good, but caused strife and debate, and always in 
her days she had been an enemy unto all true lovers. So there 
were many knights that made their avow, if ever they met with 
Morgan le Fay, that they would show her short courtesy. Also 
Sir Tristram was passing wroth that Sir Lamorake sent that 
horn unto King Mark, for well he knew that it was done in 
the despite of him, and therefore he thought to quite Sir 
Lamorake. And then always Sir Tristram used daily and 
nightly to go to Queen Isoude when he might ; and ever Sir 
Andret his cousin watched him night and day. for to take 
him with La Beale Isoude. And so upon a night Sir Andret 
his cousin espied the hour and the time when Sir Tristram 
went to his lady. And then Sir Andret gat unto him twelve 
knights, and at midnight he set upon Sir Tristram secretly 
and suddenly, and there Sir Tristram was taken naked abed 
with La Beale Isoude the queen, and then was he bound hand 
and foot, and so was he kept until day. And then by the 
assent of King Mark, and of Sir Andret, and of some of 
the barons, Sir Tristram was led unto a chapel which stood 
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upon the sea rocks, and there for to take his judgment; so 
he was led and bound with forty knights. And when Sir 
Tristram saw there was no other remedy, but that he must 
die, then said he unto them all: “Fair lords, remember what 
I have done for the country of Cornwall, and in what jeopardy 
I have been in for the weal of youall. For when I fought for 
the truage of Cornwall with Sir Marhaus the good knight, I 
was promised to be better rewarded, when ye all refused the 
battle; therefore, as ye are good and gentle knights, see me 
not thus shamefully to die, for it is shame unto all knighthood 
thus for to see me die. For I dare well say,” said-Sir Tristram, 
“that I never yet met with no knight but that I was as good 
as he or somewhat better than he.” ‘‘ Fie upon thee!” said 
Sir Andret, “false traitor that thou art with thy vaunting; for 
all thy boast that thou makest yet shalt thou die this day.” 
“Oh, Andret, Andret!” said Sir Tristram, “thou shouldst be 
my best friend, and now thou are to me full unfriendly, but 
and there were no more but thou and I, thou wouldst not put 
me to death.” “No,” said Sir Andret, and therewith he drew 
his sword, and would have slain him. When Sir Tristram saw 
him make such countenance, he looked upon both his hands 
that were fast bound unto two knights, and suddenly he pulled 
them both to him and unwrast his hands, and then he leapt 
unto his cousin Andret, and took his sword out of his hand, 
and then he smote Sir Andret that he fell down to the earth, 
and so Sir Tristram fought until he had slain ten knights. And 
then Sir Tristram gat the chapel and kept it mightily. Then 
the cry was great, and the people drew fast to Sir Andret, more 
than an hundred. When Sir Tristram saw the people draw 
unto him, he remembered that he was naked, and shut fast the 
chapel door, and brake the bars of a window, and so he leapt 
out and fell upon the crags in the sea. And so at that time 
Sir Andret nor none of his fellows might get to him at that 
time. 


XXXV. 


So when they were departed, Governale and Sir Lambegus 
and Sir Sentraile de Lushon, which were Sir Tristram’s men, 
sought their master. And when they heard he was escaped, 
then they were passing glad, and on the rocks they found him, 
and with towels they pulled him up; and then Sir Tristram 
asked them where La Beale Isoude was, for he thought she had 
been led away of Sir Andret’s people. “Sir,” said Governale, 
“she is put in a lazar-coate.” “Alas!” said Sir Tristram, 
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“that is a full ungodly place for such a fair lady, and, if I may, 
she shall not be there long.” And then anon Sir Tristram took 
his men, and went whereas La Beale Isoude was, and fetched 
her away, and brought her into a forest to a fair manor, and 
there Sir Tristram abode with her. So the good knight bade 
his men to go from him, “for at this time I may not help you.” 
So they departed all save Governale. And so upon a day Sir 
Tristram went into the forest for to disport him, and then it 
happened that there he fell on sleep. And it fortuned there 
came a man that Sir Tristram before had slain his brother ; and 
when this man had found him, he shot him through the shoulder 
with an arrow. And therewith Sir Tristram leapt up, and slew 
that man. And in the meanwhile it was told to King Mark 
how Sir Tristram and La Beale Isoude were in the foresaid 
manor, and as soon as he might, thither he came with many 
good knights, to have slain Sir Tristram. And when he came 
there he was gone, and then he took La Beale Isoude home with 
him, and kept her so straight that by no means she might never 
know nor send unto Sir Tristram, nor he unto her. Then when 
Sir Tristram came toward the old manor, he found the trace of 
many horses, and thereby he thought well that his lady was 
gone. And then Sir Tristram took great sorrow, and was sore 
displeased, and endured with great pain long time, for the arrow 
that he was hurt withal was envenomed. 

Then, by the means of La Beale Isoude, she told a lady that 
was cousin unto Dame Bragwaine, and she came unto Sir 
Tristram, and told him that he might not be whole by no means, 
“for thy lady La Beale Isoude may not help thee, therefore she 
biddeth you in all haste to go into Brittany to King Howel, and 
there ye shall find his daughter Isoude le Blanch Mains, and ske 
shall help you.” Then Sir Tristram and Governale got them 
shipping, and so sailed into Brittany. And when King Howel 
knew that it was Sir Tristram, he was right glad of him. “Sir,” 
said Sir Tristram, “‘I am come into this country for to have help 
of your daughter, for it is told me that there is none other that 
may help me but she.” And so within a while she healed him. 


XXXVI. 


THERE was an earl which hight Grip, and this earl made 
great war upon King Howel of Brittany, and put the king 
to the worse, and besieged him. And upon a time Sir Kay 
Hedius, that was son to King Howel, as he issued out 
he was sore wounded to the death. Then Governale went 
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unto the king and said: “ Sir, I counsel you to desire my lord 
Sir Tristram as in your need for to help you.” “TI will do 
by your counsel,” said the king. And so he went unto Sir 
Tristram, and prayed him in his wars for to help him, “for 
my son Sir Kay Hedius may not go into the field.” “Sir,” said 
Sir Tristram, “I will go to the field, and do what I may.” Then 
Sir Tristram issued out of the town with such fellowship as he 
could make, and did there such deeds that all Brittany spoke of 
him. And then at the last, by the great might and force, he 
slew the Earl Grip with his own hands, and he slew more than 
an hundred knights that same day. And Sir Tristram was then 
right worshipfully received with procession. Then King Howel 
embraced him in his arms, and said, “‘Sir Tristram, all my 
kingdom will I resign unto you.” “God defend it,” said Sir . 
Tristram, “for I am beholden unto you for your daughter’s sake 
to do for you.” Then by the means of King Howel and his 
son Sir Kay Hedius, by their great proffers, there grew great 
love between Isoude le Blanch Mains and Sir Tristram, for that 
lady was both good and fair, and a woman of noble blood and 
fame. And for because that Sir Tristram had such cheer and 
riches, and all other pleasances that he had, he had almost 
forsaken La Beale Isoude. And so upon a time Sir Tristram 
agreed to wed Isoude le Blanch Mains, and so at the last they 
were wedded and solemnly held their marriage. And so when 
they were both abed together, then Sir Tristram remembered 
himself of his first lady La Beale Isoude, and then he took sucha 
thought so suddenly that he was all abashed and dismayed, and 
other cheer he made her none but with clipping and kissing, 
and as for other fleshly conjunction, Sir Tristram never thought, 
nor never had to do with her. And the lady thought that there 
had been no pleasance but kissing and clipping. In the mean- 
while there was a knight in Brittany, his name was Sir Suppina- 
biles, and he came over the sea into England, and then he came 
unto the court of King Arthur, and there he met with Sir 
Launcelot du Lake, and told him of the marriage of Sir 
Tristram. And then said Sir Launcelot, “Fie upon him, untrue 
knight to his lady; that so noble a knight as Sir Tristram is 
should be found false unto his first lady, La Beale Isoude, Queen 
of Cornwall; but say to him,” said Sir Launcelot, “that of all 
knights in the world I loved him most and had most joy of him, 
and all was for his noble deeds, and let him wit the love 
between him and me is done for ever, and I give him warning 
from this day forth to be his mortal enemy.” 
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XXXVII. 


THEN departed Sir Suppinabiles for to go again into Brittany, 
and there he found Sir Tristram, and told him that he had been 
in King Arthur’s court. Then said Sir Tristram, “Heard ye 
anything of me?” “So God me help,” said Sir Suppinabiles, 
“there I heard Sir Launcelot speak of you great shame, and 
that ye be a false knight to your lady, and he bade me to do 
you to wit that he will be your mortal enemy in every place he 
may meet you.” “That me repenteth,” said Sir Tristram, “for 
of all knights I loved to be in his fellowship.” So Sir Tristram 
made great moan, and was ashamed that noble knights should 
defame him for his lady’s sake. 

And this meanwhile La Beale Isoude made a letter unto the 
Queen Guenever, complaining her of the untruth of Sir Tris- 
tram, and how he had wedded the king’s daughter of Brittany. 
Queen Guenever sent her another letter, and bade her be of 
good cheer, for she should have joy after sorrow, for Sir 
Tristram was so noble a knight called, that by the crafts of 
sorcery ladies would make such noble men for to wed them, 
“but in the end,” said Queen Guenever, “it shall be thus, that 
he shall hate her and love you better than ever he did before.” 

So leave we Sir Tristram in Brittany, and speak we of Sir 
Lamorake de Galis, that as he sailed, his ship fell on a rock 
and perished, all save Sir Lamorake and his squire, and there 
he swam mightily, and fishers of the Isle of Servage took him 
up, and his squire was drowned, and those fishers had great 
labour to save Sir Lamorake’s life for all the comfort that they 
could do. And the lord of that isle hight Sir Naban le Noyre, 
which was a great mighty giant. And this Sir Naban hateth 
all the knights of King Arthur, and in no wise he will do them 
favour. And these fishers told Sir Lamorake all the guise of 
Sir Naban, and how there came never a knight of King Arthur’s 
but he destroyed him. And at the last battle that he did was 
slain Sir Nanowne le Petite, the which he put unto a right 
shameful death in despite of King Arthur, for he was 
drawn limb-meal. “That forethinketh me sore,” said Sir 
Lamorake, ‘for that knight’s death, for he was my cousin, and 
if I were at mine ease as well as ever I was, I would revenge 
his death.” ‘“‘ Peace,” said the fishers, “and make here no 
words, for or ye depart from hence Sir Naban must know that 
ye have been here, or else we should die for his sake.” “So 
that I be whole,” said Sir Lamorake, ‘of my disease that i 
haye taken on the sea, I will that ye tell him that I am a knight 
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of King Arthur’s court, for I was never so afraid to deny my 
lord.” 


XXXVIII. 


Now turn we again unto Sir Tristram, that upon a day he 
took a little barge and his wife, Isoude le Blanch Mains, with 
Sir Kay Hedius her brother, to play them in the coasts. And 
when they were from the land, there arose a wind that drove 
them into the coast of Wales, upon the Isle of Servage, whereas 
Sir Lamorake was, and there the barge all to-roved, and there 
Dame Isoude was hurt. And, as well as they might, they 
got into the forest, and there by a well he saw Sir Segwarides 
and a damsel, and then either saluted other. ‘‘ Sir,” said Sir 
Segwarides, ‘I know you for Sir Tristram de Lyones, the man 
that I have most cause to hate in the world, because ye departed 
the love between me and my wife; but as for that,” said 
Sir Segwarides, “I will never hate a noble knight for a light 
lady, and therefore I pray you be my friend, and I will be your 
man unto my power; for wit ye well ye are hard bestead in this 
valley, and we have enough to do either of us to succour other.” 
And then Sir Segwarides brought Sir Tristram unto a lady 
thereby that was born in Cornwall, and she told him all the 
perils of that valley, and how there came never knight but he 
was taken prisoner or slain. ‘ Wit ye well, fair lady,” said Sir 
Tristram, “that I slew Sir Marhaus, and delivered Cornwali 
from the truage of Ireland, and I am he that delivered the 
King of Ireland from Sir Blamor de Galis, and I am he that 
beat Sir Palomides, and wit ye well I am Sir Tristram de 
Lyones, that by the grace of God shall deliver this woful Isle 
of Servage.” So Sir Tristram was well eased; then one told 
him there was a knight of King Arthur’s that was wrecked on 
the rocks. ‘What is his name?” said Sir Tristram. ‘We 
wot not,’ said the fishers,.“ but he keepeth it no counsel but 
that he is a knight of King Arthur’s, and by the mighty lord of 
this isle he setteth nothing.” “I pray you,” said Sir Tristram, 
“that ye may bring him hither that I may see him, and if he 
be any of the knights of King Arthur I shall know him.” Then 
the lady prayed the fishers to bring him to her place. 

So on the morrow early they brought him thither in a 
fishers raiment. And as soon as Sir Tristram saw him, 
he smiled upon him, and knew him well, but he knew not 
Sir Tristram. “ Fair knight,” said Sir Tristram, “me seemeth 
by your cheer ye have been diseased but late, and also me 
thinketh I should know you heretofore.” “I will well,” said 
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Sir Lamorake, “that ye have seen me and met with me.” 
“Fair sir,” said Sir Tristram, “tell me your name upon 
covenant.” “J will tell you,’ said Sir Lamorake, “so that 
ye will tell me whether ye be lord of this isle or no, that is 
called Sir Naban le Noyre.” ‘“Forsooth,” said Sir Tristram, 
“Tam not he, nor I hold not of him; I am his foe as well 
as ye be, and so shall I be found or I depart out of this isle.” 
“Well,” said Sir Lamorake, “since ye have said so largely 
to me, my name is Sir Lamorake de Galis, son unto King 
Pellinore.” “Forsooth I trow well,” said Sir Tristram ; “ for 
and ye had said otherwise, I knew the contrary.” ‘What 
are ye,” said Sir Lamorake, “that knoweth me?” “I am 
Sir Tristram de Lyones.” “Ah! sir, remember ye not of the 
fall ye gave me once, and after ye refused me to fight on foot ?” 
“That was not for fear I had of you,” said Sir Tristram, “but 
me shamed at that time to have more ado with you, for me 
seemed ye had enough; but, Sir Lamorake, for my kindness 
ye put many ladies to a reproof, when ye sent the horn from 
Morgan le Fay to King Mark, whereas ye did this in despite 
of me.” “ Well,” said he, “‘and were it to do again so would I 
do, for I had liever strife and debate fell in King Mark’s 
court rather than in King Arthurs court, for the honour of 
both courts be not alike.” “As to that,” said Sir Tristram, 
“T know well. But that was done, it was for despite of me, 
but all your malice I thank God hath not greatly hurt me,” 
said Sir Tristram; ‘ye shall leave your malice, and so will 
I, and let us assay how we may win worship between you and 
me upon this giant Sir Naban le Noyre, that is lord of this 
island, for to destroy him.” “Sir,” said Sir Lamorake, ‘ now I 
understand your manhood ; it may not be false that all men 
say, for of your bounty, nobleness, and worship, of all knights 
ye are peerless, and, for courtesy and gentleness I showed ye 
ungentleness, and that me repenteth.” 


AXXIX. 


IN the meantime came word that Sir Naban had made a 
cry that all the people of that isle should be at the castle 
the first day after; and on the same day the son of Naban 
should be made a knight, and all the knights of that valley 
and thereabout should be there for to joust, and all they of 
the realm of Logris should be there for to joust with them 
of North Wales. And thither came five hundred knights, and 
they of the country brought there Sir Lamorake, Sir Tristram, 
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Sir Kay Hedius, and Sir Segwarides, for they durst not other- 
wise do. And then Sir Naban lent Sir Lamorake horse and 
armour at Sir Lamorake’s desire, and Sir Lamorake jousted 
and did such deeds of arms, that Naban and all the people 
said that there was never knight that ever they saw do such 
deeds of arms. For, as the French book saith, he forejousted 
all that were there, for the most part of five hundred of knights, 
that none abode him in his saddle. Then Sir Naban proffered 
to play with him in his play, “for I saw never no knight do so 
much upon one day.” “TI will well,’ said Sir Lamorake, “ play 
as I may, but I am weary and sore bruised.” And there either 
got a spear, but Sir Naban would not encounter with Sir 
Lamorake, but smote his horse in the forehead and slew 
him, and then Sir Lamorake went on foot, and turned 
his shield and drew his sword, and there began a strong 
battle on foot. But Sir Lamorake was so sore bruised 
and short breathed that he trased and traversed somewhat 
aback. ‘‘Fair fellow,” said Sir Naban, “hold thy hands, and I 
shall show thee more courtesy than ever I showed knight, 
because I have seen this day thy noble knighthood, and there- 
fore stand thou by, and I will wit whether one of thy fellows 
will have to do with me.” And when Sir Tristram heard that, 
he stepped forth and said, “ Naban, lend me horse and sure 
armour, and I will have to do with thee.” ‘ Well, fellow,” said 
Sir Naban, “go thou into yonder pavilion and take the best 
thou findest there, and I shall play a marvellous play with thee.” 
Then said Sir Tristram, “Look ye play well, or else perad- 
venture I shall learn thee a new play.” “That is well said, 
fellow,” said Naban. So when Sir Tristram was armed as him 
liked best, and well shielded and sworded, he dressed to him on 
foot, for well he knew that Sir Naban would not abide a stroke 
with a spear, therefore he would slay every knight’s horse. 
“ Now, fair fellow,” said Sir Naban, “let us go play.” So then 
they fought long on foot, trasing and traversing, smiting and 
foining, long without any rest. At the last Sir Naban prayed 
him for to tell him his pame. “Sir Naban, I tell thee my name 
is Sir Tristram de Lyones, a knight of Cornwall under King 
Mark.” ‘Thou art welcome,” said Sir Naban, “for of all 
knights I most desire to fight with thee or with Sir Launcelot.” 
So then they went eagerly together, and Sir Tristram slew Sir 
Naban, and so forthwith he leapt to his son and struck off his 
head. And then all the country said they would hold of Sir 
Tristram. ‘ Nay,” said Sir Tristram, “1 will not so, for here is 
a worshipful knight, Sir Lamorake de Galis, that for me he 
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shall be lord of this country, for he hath done here great deeds 
of arms.” “Nay,” said Sir Lamorake, “I will not be lord of 
this country, for I have not deserved it as well as ye, therefore 
give it where ye will, for I will none thereof.” 

“Well,” said Sir Tristram, “since that ye nor I will not have 
it, let us give it to him that doth not so well deserve it.” “Do 
as ye list,” said Sir Segwarides, “for the gift is yours, for I will 
none have and I had deserved it” So it was given to Sir 
Segwarides, wherefore he thanked him, and so was he lord, and 
worshipfully he ruled it. And then Sir Segwarides delivered 
all the prisoners, and set good governance in that valley ; and 
so he returned into Cornwall, and told King Mark and La 
Beale Isoude how Sir Tristram had advanced him to the Isle of 
Servage, and there he proclaimed in all Cornwall of all the 
adventures of these two knights, so was it openly known. But 
full woe was La Beale Isoude when she heard tell that Sir 
Tristram was wedded to Isoude le Blanch Mains. 


ICL. 


So Sir Lamorake took his leave, and rode towards King 
Arthur’s court, and Sir Tristram and his wife and Kay Hedius 
took a vessel and sailed into Brittany unto King Howel, where 
he was welcome. And when he heard of their adventures, he 
marvelled of his noble deeds. Now turn we to Sir Lamorake, 
that when he was departed from Sir Tristram, he rode out of 
the forest till he came unto a hermitage. When the hermit 
saw him, he asked him from whence he came. Sir Lamorake 
said, ‘I came from this valley.” “Sir,” said he, “therefore I 
greatly marvel, for this twenty winters I saw never no knight 
pass this countty, but he was either slain or villainously 
wounded, or passed asa poor prisoner.” “ Those evil customs,” 
‘said Sir Lamorake, “‘are foredone, for Sir Tristram slew your 
lord Sir Naban and his son.” Then was the hermit. glad, and 
all his brethren, for he said, ‘“‘ There was never such a tyrant 
among Christian men, and therefore,” said the hermit, “this 
valley and franchise we will hold of Sir Tristram.” So on the 
morrow Sir Lamorake departed. And as he rode he saw four 
knights fight against one, and that one knight defended him 
well, but at the last the four knights had him down. And then 
Sir ‘Lamorake went between them, and asked them why they 
would slay that one knight, and said “it was shame for four 
against one.” “Thou shalt well wit,” said the four knights, 
“that he is false.” ‘“ That is your tale,” said Sir Lamorake, 
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“ when I hear him speak also I will say as ye say.” Then said 
Sir Lamorake, “Ah, knight, can ye not excuse you but that ye 
are a false knight?” “Sir,” said he, “yea, I can excuse me 
both with my words and with my hand, that will I make good 
upon one of the best of them, my body to his body.” Then 
spake they all at once, “ We will not jeopard our bodies for 
thee, but wit thou well if King Arthur were here himself, it 
would not lie in his power to save thy life.” ‘That is too 
much,” said Sir Lamorake, “ but many speak more behind him 
than they will say to his ‘face, and because of your words ye 
shall understand that I am one of the simplest of King Arthur's 
court, in the worship of my lord now do your part, and in 
despite of you I will rescue him.” And then they lashed all at 
once to Sir Lamorake, but anon at two strokes Sir Lamorake . 
slew two of them, and then the other two fled. 

Then Sir Lamorake turned again to that knight, and 
demanded his name. “Sir knight,” said he, “my name is Sir 
Froll of the Out Isles.” Then he rode with Sir Lamorake, and 
bore him company. And as they rode by the way, they saw a 
seemly knight that came riding against them, and all in white. 
“Ah!” said Sir Froll, “ yonder knight jousted lately with me, 
and smote me down from my horse, and therefore I will joust 
with him.” ‘ Ye shall not,’ said Sir Lamorake, ‘‘ by my counsel, 
and ye will tell me your quarrel whether ye jousted at his 
request, or he at yours.” “Nay,” said Sir Froll, “I jousted 
with him at mine own request.” “By my faith,” said Sir 
Lamorake, “then I will counsel you to meddle no more with 
him, for me seemeth by his countenance he should be a noble 
knight, and no japer, for me thinketh he should be of the Round 
Table.” “For all that I will not spare him,” said Sir Froll. 
And then he cried on him and said, “Sir knight, make thee 
ready to joust.” ‘*It needeth not,” said the knight, ‘ for I have 
no lust;” but yet they fewtred their spears, and there the white 
knight overthrew Sir Froll, and then he rode his way a soft 
pace. Then Sir Lamorake’ rode after him, and prayed him to 
tell him his name, “for me seemeth ye should be of the fellow- 
ship of the Round Table.” “Upon a covenant,” said he, “I will 
tell you my name, so that ye will not discover my name, and 
also that ye will tell me yours.” Then he said, “ My name is 
Sir Lamorake de Galis.” “And my name is Launcelot du 
Lake.” Then they put up their swords and kissed heartily 
together, and either made great joy of other. “ Sir,” said Sir 
Lamorake, ‘“‘and it please you, I will do you service.” ‘God 
defend,” said Sir Launcelot, “that any of so noble a blood as 
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ye be should do me service.” Then said he more, “I am ina 
quest that I must do myself alone.” “Now God speed you 
well,” said Sir Lamorake, and so they departed. Then Sir 
Lamorake came to Sir Froll, and horsed him again. “ What 
knight is that?” said Sir Froll. “Sir,” said he, “it is not for 
you to know, nor it is no point of my charge.” “ Ye are the most 
uncourteous,” said Sir Froll, “therefore will I depart from you.” 
“Ye may do as ye list,” said Sir Lamorake, “and yet by my 
company ye have saved the fairest flower of your garland.” So 
they departed. 


bh 


THEN within two or three days Sir Lamorake found a knight 
at a well sleeping, and a lady sat with him and waked. Right 
so came Sir Gawaine, and took the knight’s lady, and set her 
up behind his squire. So Sir Lamorake rode after Sir Gawaine, 
and said to Sir Gawaine, “ Turn again.” And then said Sir 
Gawaine, “ What will ye do with me? for I am nephew to King 
Arthur.” “Sir,” said he, “for that cause I will spare you, or 
else that lady should abide with me, or else ye should joust with 
me.” Then Sir Gawaine turned him, and ran to him that owned 
the lady with his spear. But the knight with pure might smote 
down Sir Gawaine, and took his lady with him. All this Sir 
Lamorake saw, and said to himself, “ But and I revenge my 
fellow, he will say dishonour of me in King Arthur's court.” 
So Sir Lamorake returned and proffered that knight to joust. 
“Sir,” said he, ‘I am ready.” And so they came together with 
all their might, and there Sir Lamorake smote the knight 
through both sides, that he fell down dead to the ground. 
Then the lady rode to that knight’s brother, that hight Sir 
Belleaunce le Orgulus, that dwelt fast thereby, and then she 
told him how his brother was slain. “Alas!” said he; “I will 
be revenged.” And so armed him, and mounted on horseback, 
and within a while he overtook Sir Lamorake, and bade him 
turn and leave the lady, “for thou and I must play a new play, 
for thou hast slain my brother Sir Froll, that was a better 
knight than ever thou were.” “It might well be,” said Sir 
Lamorake, “‘ but this day in the field I was found better.” So 
they rode together, and unhorsed each other, and dressed their 
shields and drew their swords, and fought mightily two hours 
long, as two mighty knights. Then Sir Belleaunce prayed him 
to tell him his name. “Sir,” said he, ““‘my name is Sir Lam- 
orake de Galis.” “Ah!” said Sir Belleaunce, “thou art the 
same that I most hate in the world, for I slew my sons for thy 
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sake, whereas I saved thy life, and now thou hast slain my 
brother Sir Froll. Alas ! how should I be accorded with thee, 
therefore defend thee, for thou shalt die, there is none other 
remedy.” ‘ Alas!” said Sir Lamorake, “full well I ought to 
know you, for ye are the man that hath done most for me.’ 
And therewith Sir Lamorake kneeled down and besought him 

of grace. “Arise,” said Sir Belleaunce, “or else there as thou 
kneelest I shall slay thee.” “That shall not need,” said Sir 
Lamorake, “for I will yield me unto you, not for fear of you, 
nor for your strength, but your goodness maketh me full loth 
to have to do with you; wherefore I require you, for God’s sake, 
and for the high order of knighthood, forgive me all that I have 
offended to you.” “Alas!” said Sir Belleaunce, “leave thy 
kneeling, or else I shall slay thee without mercy.” Then they 
dressed them again to battle, and either wounded other sore, 
that all the ground was bloody whereas they fought. And at 
the last Sir Belleaunce withdrew him back, and sat him down 
softly upon a little hill, for he was so faint from bleeding that 
he might not stand. Then Sir Lamorake threw his shield 
upon his back, and asked him, ‘‘What cheer?” “ Well,” 
said Sir Belleaunce, “ah, sir, yet shall I show you favour . 
in your disease.” ‘Ah, Sir Belleaunce,” said Sir Lamorake, 
“thou art a fool, for and I had thee at such a vantage as 
thou hast had me, I would slay thee, but thy gentleness is 
so good and large that I must needs forgive thee thine evil 
will.” And then Sir Lamorake kneeled down and unlaced 
his visor, and then his own; and-then either kissed other 
with weeping tears. Then Sir Lamorake led Sir Belleaunce 
unto an abbey fast by, and there Sir Lamorake would not 
depart from Sir Belleaunce till he was whole. And then they 
swore together that none of them should never more fight one 
against the other. So Sir Lamorake departed, and went unto 
the court of King Arthur. 
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THE BOOK OF LA-COTE-MALE-TAILE, AND OF 
SIR TRISTRAM DE LYONES, 


I 


aj HERE came into the court of King Arthur a young 
man, and big made, and: he was richly beseen, 
and he desired to be made knight of King Arthur; 
but his over-garment sate overthwartly, howbe- 
it it was good and rich cloth of gold. ‘What is 
your name?” said King Arthur. “Sir,” said the 
young man, “my name is Brewnor-le-Noyre, and within short 
space ye shall know that I come of good kin.” “It may well 
be,” said Sir Kay the seneschal, “but in mockage, ye shall 
be called La-Cote-Male-Taile, that is as much to say, the 
evil-shapen coat.” “It is a great thing that thou askest,” said 
the king ; “and for what cause wearest thou that rich coat? 
tell me, for I can well think for some cause it is.” ‘Sir,” said 
he, “I had a father a noble knight, and upon a day as he rode 
on hunting, it happened-him for to lay down to sleep. And 
there came a knight that had been long his enemy; and when 
he saw he was fast on sleep he all to-hewed him, and this same 
coat had my father on the same time, and that maketh this 
coat to fit so evil upon me, for the strokes be on it as I found it, 
and never shall be amended for me. Thus, to have my father’s 
death in remembrance, I wear this coat till I be revenged. And 
because ye are called the most noble king of the world, I 
came to you that ye would make me knight.” “Sir,” said Sir 
Lamorake and Sir Gaheris, ‘it were well done to make him 
knight, for him beseemeth well of person and of countenance 
that he shall prove a good man, and a good and mighty knight ; 
for, sir, as ye remembered, even such a one was Sir Launcelot 
du Lake, when he came first into this court, and full few of us knew 
from whence he came, and now he is proved the most man of 
worship that is in the world, and all your court and all your 
Round Table is by Sir Launcelot worshipped and amended more 
than by any knight now living.” “That is truth,” said King 
Arthur, ‘and to-morrow, at your request, I shall make him 
knight.” So on the morrow there was a hart found, and thither 
rode King Arthur with a company of knights to slay the hart. And 
this young man that Sir Kay named La-Cote-Male-Taile was 
there left behind with Queen Guenever; and so bysudden adven- 
ture there was a mighty lion kept in a strong tower of stone, and 
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it happened that this lion at that time broke loose, and came 
hurling after the queen and her knights. And when the queen 
saw the lion, she cried and fled, and prayed her knights to rescue 
her, and there was none of them all but twelve that abode, and 
all the other fled. Then said La-Cote-Male-Taile, “ Now I see 
well that all coward knights be not dead.” And therewith he 
drew out his sword and dressed him before the lion. And that 
lion gaped wide and came upon him ramping to have slain him. 
And he smote him on the middle of the head such a mighty 
stroke, that he clove it in sunder, and so the lion fell down dead. 
Then was it told the queen how that the young man that Sir 
Kay named La-Cote-Male-Taile had slain the lion. With that 
King Arthur came home, and, when the queen told him of that 
adventure, he was well pleased, and said, “Upon pain of my 
life, he shall prove a noble man, and a faithful knight, and true 
of his promise.” And then the king forthwith made him knight. 
“ Now, sir,” said this young knight, “I require you and all the 
knights of your court, that ye call me by none other name but 
La-Cote-Male-Taile, in so much as Sir Kay hath named me so, 
and so will I be called.” ‘I assent well thereto,” said the king. 


1a e 


THEN on the same day there came a damsel into the king’s 
court, and she brought with her a great black shield, with a 
white hand in the midst holding a sword; other picture was 
there none in that shield. When King Arthur saw her, he 
asked her from whence she came, and what she would have in 
his court. “Sir,” said the damsel, “I have ridden long and 
many a day with this black shield, and many sundry ways, and 
for this cause I am come unto your court. And he that ought 
this shield was a right good knight, and this knight had under- 
taken to achieve a great deed of arms, and so it misfortuned him 
that another good knight met with him by sudden adventure, 
and there they fought long, and either wounded other passing 
sore, and they were so weary that they left that battle on even 
hand. So this knight which ought this shield saw there was 
none other way but that he must die, and then he commanded 
me to bear this shield unto the court of King Arthur, he 
requiring and praying some good knight to take this shield, 
and that he would fulfil the quest that he was in.” “Now 
what say ye unto the quest,” said King Arthur, “is there 
any of you here that will take upon him for to wield this 
black shield?” Then was there not one that would speak 
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a word. Then Sir Kay took the black shield in his hand. 
“Sir knight,” said the damsel, “what is your name?” “Wit 
ye well,” said he, “my name is Sir Kay the seneschal, that well 
is known in many places.” “Sir,” said the damsel, “lay down 
that shield, for wit ye well it falleth not for you, for he must be 
a better knight than ye that shall wield this shield.” ‘ Damsel,” 
said Sir Kay, “wit ye well I took this shield in my hands by 
your leave for to behold it, not to that intent, but go ye where- 
soever ye will, for I will not go with you.” Then the damsel 
stood still a great while, and beheld many of those knights, 
Then spake the knight Sir La-Cote-Male-Taile: “ Fair damsel, 
I will take upon me that black shield and that adventure, so 
that I may know whitherward my journey should be ; for because 
I was this day made knight, I would take this adventure upon 
me.” ‘What is your name, fair young knight?” said the damsel. 
“ My name is,” said he, “‘ Sir La-Cote-Male-Taile.” ‘“ Well may 
ye be called so,” said the damsel, “the knight with the evil- 
shapen coat, but and thou be so hardy to take upon thee to 
bear that black shield and to follow me, wit thou well thy skin 
shall be as well hewn as thy coat.” “As for that,” said Sir 
La-Cote-Male Taile, “ when I am so hewn, I will ask you no salve 
to heal me withal.” And therewith came into the court two 
squires, and brought him a great horse and his armour, with 
his spear, and anon he was armed and took his leave. “I 
would not by my will,” said the king, ‘“‘that ye took upon you 
that hard adventure.” ‘ Sir,” said he, ‘this adventure is mine, 
and the first that ever I took upon me, and that will I follow what- 
soevercome of me.” Then the damsel departed, and Sir La-Cote- 
Male-Taile followed fast after, and within a while he overtook 
the damsel. And anon she missaid him in the foulest manner. 


Il. 


AND then Sir Kay ordained Sir Dagonet, King Arthur’s fool, to 
follow after Sir La-Cote-Male-Taile, and so there Sir Kay in all 
haste made Sir Dagonet to be armed and horsed, and bade him 
follow Sir La-Cote-Male-Taile, and proffer him to joust ; and so 
he did, and when he saw Sir La-Cote-Male-Taile, he cried to him, 
and bade him make him ready to joust. So Sir La-Cote-Male- 
Taile smote Sir Dagonet over hishorsecroup. Then the damsel 
mocked Sir La-Cote-Male-Taile, and said, ‘*‘ Fie for shame, now 
thou art shamed in King Arthur’s court, when they send a fool 
to have to do with thee, and especially at the first jousts.”. Thus 
she rode along chiding him. And within a while there came 
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Sir Bleoberis, the good knight, and there he jousted with Sir 
La-Cote-Male-Taile, and there Sir Bleoberis smote him so sore 
that horse and all fell to the earth. Then Sir La-Cote-Male-Taile 
rosé up lightly and dressed his-shield and drew his sword, and 
would have done the battle to the uttermost, for he was mad with 
wrath. “ Not so,” said Sir Bleoberis, ‘as at this time I will not 
fight on foot.” Then the damsel Maledisaunt rebuked him in the 
foulest manner, and bade him “turn again, coward.” “Ah! 
damsel,” said he, “1 pray you of mercy to mis-say me no more ; 
my grief is enough though ye give me no more. I call myself 
never the worse knight when a mare’s son failed me, and also I 
count me never the worse knight of a fall of Sir Bleoberis.” So 
thus he rode with her two days, and by fortune there came Sir 
Palomides and encountered with him, and he in the same way 
served him as Sir Bleoberis had done before. “What doest thou 
here in my fellowship?” said the damsel Maledisaunt ; “thou 
canst not sit no knight, nor withstand him a buffet, but if it were 
Sir Dagonet.” “Ah, fair damsel, I am not the worse to take a 
fall of Sir Palomides, and yet great disworship have I none, for 
neither Sir Bleoberis nor yet Sir Palomides would not do battle 
with me on foot.” “As for that,’ said the damsel, “wit thou 
well they have disdain and scorn to alight from their horses to 
fight such a lewd knight as thou art.” So in the meanwhile 
.there came Sir Mordred, Sir Gawain’s brother, and so he fell in 
the company of the damsel Maledisaunt, and they came before 
the castle Orgulus, and there was such a custom that there 
might no knight come by that castle but either he must joust 
or be prisoner, or at the least to lose his horse and his 
harness. And so there came out of the castle two knights 
against them, and Sir Mordred jousted with the foremost, and 
the knight of the castle smote Sir Mordred down off his horse. 
And then anon Sir La-Cote-Male-Taile jousted with that other 
knight, and either of them smote other down horse and man 
unto the ground. And then they avoided their horses. Then 
either of them took other’s horse. And then Sir La-Cote-Male- 
Taile rode unto that knight that smote down Sir Mordred and 
jousted with him, and there Sir La-Cote-Male-Taile hurt and 
wounded that knight passing sore, and put him from his horse 
to the earth as he, had been dead. And then he turned unto 
him that had met him before, and that knight took flight toward 
the castle, and Sir La-Cote-Male-Taile rode after him into the 
castle. And there Sir La-Cote-Male-Taile pursued him so’nigh 
that he clave his head down to his shoulders, and so fell down 
dead to the earth. 
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IV. 


AND so anon there came an hundred knights about him, and 
assailed him. And when he saw that his horse should be slain, 
he alighted and voided his horse, and put the bridle under his 
feet, and so put him out of the gate. And when he had so 
done, he hurled in among them all, and dressed his back to a 
ladies’ chamber wall, thinking himself that he had rather die 
there with worship than to abide the rebukes of the damsel 
Maledisaunt. And in the meantime as he stood and fought, 
that lady whose the chamber was went out slyly at a postern, 
and without the gates she found Sir La-Cote-Male-Taile’s horse, 
and lightly she got him by the bridle and tied him to the 
postern. And then she went under her chamber slyly again, to 
behold how that one knight fought against an hundred knights. 
And so when she had beholden him long, she went to a window 
behind his back, and said, “Thou, knight, fightest wondrous 
well, but for all that at the last thou must needs die, but and 
thou canst through thy mighty prowess win to yonder postern, 
for there have I fastened thy horse for to abide thee, but wit 
thou well thou must think on thy worship and think not to die, 
for thou mayest not win unto that postern without thou do 
nobly and mightily.” When Sir La-Cote-Male-Taile heard her 
say so, he took his sword and put his shield before him, and 
hurled through the thickest of them. And when he came to 
the postern, he found there four knights ready, and at two of 
the first strokes he slew two of the knights, and the other two 
fled, and so he won-his horse and rode from them. And all as 
it was, it was rehearsed in King Arthurs court how he slew 
twelve knights within the castle Orgulus, and so he rode on his 
way. And inthe meanwhile the damsel said unto Sir Mordred, 
“Tween my foolish knight be either slain or taken prisoner.” 
Then were they aware where he came riding. And when he 
was come unto them, he told them how he had sped and 
escaped in despite of them all, “and some of the best of them 
will tell no tales.” ‘“ Thou liest falsely,” said the damsel, “that 
dare I make good, but as a fool and a dastard to all knighthood 
they have let thee pass.” ‘“‘ Ye may prove it,” said Sir La-Cote- 
Male-Taile. With that she sent a courier of -hers, that rode 
always with her, for to know the truth of this deed. And so he 
rode thither lightly, and asked how and in what manner that 
Sir La-Cote-Male-Taile was escaped out of that castle. Then 
all the knights cursed -him, and said, ‘‘ He is a fiend and no 
man, for he hath slain here twelve of our best knights, and we 
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wend unto this day that it had been over-much for Sir Launcelot 
du Lake, or for Sir Tristram de Lyones. And in despite of us all 
he is departed from us.” With this answer the messenger 
departed and came again unto the damsel Maledisaunt his 
lady, and told her all together how that Sir La-Cote-Male- 
Taile had sped at the castle Orgulus. And then she let fall 
down her head, and said but little. 

“By my head,” said Sir Mordred to the damsel, “ye are 
greatly to blame so to rebuke him, for I warn you plainly he is 
a good knight, and I doubt not but he shall prove a noble 
knight, but as yet he may not sit sure on horseback. For he 
that shall be a good horseman, it must come of usage and 
exercise. But when he cometh unto the strokes of his sword, 
he is then noble and mighty, and that saw Sir Bleoberis and 
Sir Palomides ; for wit ye well they are full wily men of arms, 
and anon they know when they see a young knight, by his 
riding, how they are sure to give him a fall from his horse or a 
great buffet. But for the most part they will not fight on foot 
with young knights, for they are wighty and strongly armed. 
For in likewise Sir Launcelot du Lake, when he was first made 
knight, he was often put to the worse on horseback, but ever on 
foot he recovered his renown, and slew and defouled many 
knights of the Round Table. And therefore the rebukes that Sir 
Launcelot did to many knights, causeth them that be men of 
prowess to beware, for often I have seen the old proved knights 
rebuked and slain by them that were but young beginners.” 
Thus they rode alway talking by the way together. Here 
leave we off a while of this tale, and speak we of Sir Launcelot 
du Lake. 


V. 


AND when he was come to the court of King Arthur, then he 
heard tell of the young knight Sir La-Cote-Male-Taile, how he 
slew the lion, and also how he took upon him the adventure 
of the black shield, the which was named at that time the 
hardiest adventure of the world. “So God me help,” said Sir 
Launcelot unto many of his fellows, “‘it is shame to all you noble 
knights to suffer such a young knight to take such an adventure 
upon him for his destruction. For I will that ye wit,’ said the 
noble knight Sir Launcelot, “that that damsel Maledisaunt hath 
borne that shield many a day for to seek the most proved 
knights, and that was she that Breus Sans Pitié took that 
shield from her. And after Sir Tristram de Lyones rescued 
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that shield, and gave it to her again. A little before that time 
Sir Tristram fought with my nephew, Sir Blamor de Galis, for 
a quarrel that was between the King of Ireland and him.” Then 
many knights were sorry that Sir La-Cote-Male-Taile was gone 
to that adventure. “Truly,” said Sir Launcelot, “I cast me to 
ride after him.” And within seven days Sir Launcelot overtook 
Sir La-Cote-Male-Taile, and then he saluted him and the damsel 
Maledisaunt. And when Sir Mordred saw Sir Launcelot, he 
left their fellowship. And so Sir Launcelot rode with them all 
the day, and ever the damsel Maledisaunt rebuked Sir La-Cote- 
Male-Taile full uncourteously. And then Sir Launcelot answered 
for him, And then she left off Sir La-Cote-Male-Taile, and 
rebuked Sir Launcelot. So this meanwhile Sir Tristram de 
Lyones sent by a damsel a letter unto Sir Launcelot, in 
excusing him of the wedding of the fair damsel Isoude le 
Blaunch Mains, and said in the letter, as he was a true knight 
he had never to do fleshly with Isoude le Blaunch Mains; and 
passing courteously and gently Sir Tristram wrote unto Sir 
Launcelot, alway beseeching him to be his good friend unto 
La Beale Isoude of Cornwall, and that Sir Launcelot would 
excuse him, if so were that he saw her. And within short 
time, by the grace of God, said Sir Tristram, he would speak 
with La Beale Isoude, and with him right hastily. Then Sir 
Launcelot departed from the damsel and from Sir La-Cote- 
Male-Taile, for to over-see that letter, and for to write another 
letter unto Sir Tristram de Lyones. And in the meanwhile Sir 
La-Cote-Male-Taile rode with the damsel until they came unto 
a castle which hight Pendragon, and there they saw standing 
before them six knights, and one of them proffered to joust with 
Sir La-Cote-Male-Taile. 

And there Sir La-Cote-Male-Taile smote him over his horse 
croup. And after that the five knights set upon him all at once 
with their spears, and there they smote Sir La-Cote-Male-Taile 
down horse and man, and then they alighted suddenly and set 
hand upon him all at once and took him prisoner, and so led 
him unto the castle and kept him as prisoner. And on the 
morrow Sir Launcelot arose and delivered the damsel with 
letters unto Sir Tristram, and then he took his way after Sir 
La-Cote-Male-Taile, and by the way upon a bridge there was 
a knight that proffered Sir Launcelot to joust, and Sir 
Launcelot smote him down, and then they fought on foot a 
noble battle together, and a mighty. And so at the last Sir 
Launcelot smote him down, grovelling upon his hands and 
knees, and then that knight yielded him, and Sir Launcelot 
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received him goodly. “Sir,” said the knight, “I require you 
tell me your name, for my heart giveth much unto you.” 
“Nay,” said Sir Launcelot, “as at this time I will not tell you 
my name, unless that ye will tell me your name.” “ Certainly,” 
said the knight, “my name is Sir Neroveus, that was made 
knight of my lord Sir Launcelot du Lake.” “Ah! Neroveus 
de Lyle,” said Sir Launcelot, “I am right glad that you are 
proved a good knight, for wit ye well now my name is Sir 
Launcelot du Lake.” “Alas!” said Neroveus de Lyle, “ what 
have I done!” And therewith he fell flatling to his feet and 
would have kissed them, but Sir Launcelot would not let him. 
And then either made great joy of other. And then Sir 
Neroveus told Sir Launcelot that he should not go to the castle 
Pendragon, “and there is a lord, a mighty knight, and hath 
many knights with him; and this night I heard say that they 
took yesterday a knight prisoner that rode with a damsel, and 
they say he is a knight of the Round Table.” 


Wale 


“IN good faith,” said Sir Launcelot, “that knight is my fellow, 
and him shall I rescue, or else I shall lose my life for him.” 
And therewith he rode forth until he came before the castle of 
Pendragon, and anon there came six knights, and all made 
them ready to set upon Sir Launcelot at once. Then Sir 
Launcelot fewtred his spear, and smote at the foremost that he 
brake his back in sunder, and three of them hit and three 
failed. And then Sir Launcelot passed through them, and 
lightly he turned him in again, and smote another knight 
throughout the body and through the horse arson more than an 
ell, and therewith his spear brake. So then all the remnant of 
the four knights drew their swords, and full eagerly they lashed 
at Sir Launcelot, and at every stroke that Sir Launcelot 
bestowed they were stricken in sundry wise, so that they 
avoided their saddles sore wounded. And forthwith he rode 
hurling into the castle. And anon the lord of the castle, that 
was that time called Sir Brian de les Iles, which was a noble 
man, and was a great enemy unto King Arthur, within a while 
he was armed and on horseback ; and then they fewtred their 
spears, and hurled together so strongly that both their horses 
fell to the earth. And then they avoided their saddles and 
horses, and dressed their shields, and drew their swords, and 
flung together as madmen, and there were many strokes given 
in a little while. And at the last Sir Launcelot gave Sir Brian 
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such a buffet that he kneeled upon his knees, and therewith Sir 
Launcelot leapt upon him, and with great force he pulled off 
his helm. And when Sir Brian saw that he should be slain, 
then he yielded him, and put him unto his mercy and grace. 
Then Sir Launcelot made him to deliver all his prisoners that 
he had within his castle, and therein Sir Launcelot found 
thirty knights of King Arthur’s court, and forty ladies, and so 
he delivered them and rode his way. And when Sir La-Cote- 
Male-Taile was delivered, he got his horse and his harness, 
and his damsel Maledisaunt. The meanwhile Sir Neroveus, 
that Sir Launcelot had fought withal at the bridge, sent a 
damsel after Sir Launcelot for to wit how he had sped at the 
castle of Pendragon. And then they that were within the 
castle marvelled what knight he was, when Sir Brian and his 
knights delivered all those prisoners. ‘‘ Have ye no marvel,” 
said the damsel, “for he is the best knight in the world that 
did this journey; and wit ye well,” said she, “it was Sir 
Launcelot du Lake.” Then was Sir Brian full glad, and so was 
the lady, and all his knights, that such a noble man should win 
them: And when the damsel and Sir La-Cote-Male-Taile 
understood that it was Sir Launcelot that had ridden with them 
in fellowship, then she remembered her how she had rebuked 
him, and called him coward, then was she passing heavy and 
sorrowful. 


Wale 


So then they took their horses and rode forth a pace after 
Sir, Latncelot, and within two mile they overtook him, and 
saluted him, and . greatly -they thanked him, and _ the 
damsel .cried Sir -Launcelot mercy of her evil deeds, 
and said, ‘‘Now I know the’flower of all true and_ loyal 
knighthood is departed between Sir Tristram and you. For 
God, knoweth,” said the damsel, “that I have sought you, 
my lord Sir Launcelot, and Sir Tristram, long, and now I thank 
-God that I-have met with you; and once at Camelot I met 
with Sir Tristram; and there he rescued this black shield with 
the white hands holding a naked sword, which Sir Breus Sans 
Pitié had taken away. from me.” ‘ Now, fair damsel,” said Sir 
Launcelot, “who told you my name?” “Sir,” said she, “there 
came a damsel from a knight that ye fought withal at the 
bridge, and she told me that your name was Sir Launcelot du 
Lake.” ‘Blame have she then,” said Sir Launcelot, “but her 
lord Sir Neroveus hath told her. But damsel,” said Sir 
Launcelot, “upon this covenant I will ride with you, so that ye 
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will not rebuke this knight Sir La-Cote-Male-Taile no more; for 
he is a right good knight, and I doubt not but that he will prove 
a noble knight, and for his sake and pity that he should not be 
destroyed, I follow him for to succour him in his great need.” 
“Ah! Jesu thank you,” said the damsel, “for now I will say 
to you and to him both, I rebuked him never for no hate that 
I hated him, but for great love that I had unto him, for 
ever I supposed he had been too young and tender for to take 
upon him these adventures ; and therefore by my will I would 
have driven him away for the jealousy that I had of his life, for 
it may be no young knight’s deed that shall achieve this adven- 
ture to the end.” ‘Per dieu!” said Sir Launcelot, “it is well 
said, whereas ye are called the damsel Maledisaunt, I will call 
you the damsel Bienpensaunt.” And so they rode forth a great 
while till they came to the borders of the country of Sursule, 
and there they found a full fair village with a strong bridge like 
a fortress. And when Sir Launcelot and they were at the bridge, 
there started forth before them many gentlemen and yeomen, that 
said, ‘Fair lords, ye may not pass over this bridge and this 
fortress, because of the black shield that I see one of you bear, 
and therefore there shall not pass no one but one of you at once ; 
therefore choose which of you shall enter within this bridge 
first.” Then Sir Launcelot proffered himself first to enter within 
this bridge. 

“ Sir,” said La-Cote-Male-Taile, “‘ I beseech you let me enter 
first within this fortress, and if I speed well, I will send for you, 
and if it happen that I be slain, there it goeth. And if so be that 
I am taken prisoner, then may ye comeand rescue me.” “I am 
loth,” said Sir Launcelot, “‘to let you pass this passage.” 
“Sir,” said La-Cote-Male-Taile, “I pray you let me put my 
body in this adventure.” ‘Now go your way,” said Sir 
Launcelot, ‘‘and Jesu be your speed.” So he entered; and 
anon there met with him two brethren, that one hight Sir 
Plaine de Force, and that other hight Sir Plaine de Amours, 
and anon they met with Sir La-Cote-Male-Taile, and first La- 
Cote-Male-Taile smote down Sir Plaine de Force, and soon 
after he smote down Sir Plaine de Amours, and then they 
dressed them to their shields and swords ; and so they bade Sir 
La-Cote-Male-Taile alight, and so he did, and there was dash- 
ing and foining with swords, and so they began full hard to 
assay Sir La-Cote-Male-Taile, and many great wounds they gave 
him upon his head, and upon his breast, and upon his shoulders. 
And as he might ever among he gave sad strokes again. And then 
the two brethren traced and traversed for to be on both hands 
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of Sir La-Cote-Male-Taile, but by fine force and knightly prowess 
he gat them before him. And so then when he felt himself 
sore wounded, he doubled his strokes and gave them so many 
wounds that he felled them to the earth, and would have slain 
them had they not yielded them. And right so La-Cote-Male- 
Taile took the best horse that there was of them two, and so 
rode forth his way to that other fortress and bridge, and there 
he met with the third brother, whose name was Sir Plenorius, a 
full noble knight ; and there they jousted together, and either 
smote other down horse and man to the earth. And then they 
two avoided their horses, and dressed their shields, and drew 
their swords, and gave many sad strokes; and one while the 
one knight was before on the bridge, and another while the 
other. And thus they fought two hours and more, and never 
rested, and ever Sir Launcelot and the damsel beheld them. 
“Alas!” said the damsel, “my knight fighteth passing sore and 
over long.” ‘Now may ye see,” said Sir Launcelot, “that he 
is a noble knight, for to consider his first battle and his grievous 
wounds, and so wounded as he is, it is great marvel that he 
may endure this long battle with that good knight.” 


VIII. 


THUS meanwhile Sir La-Cote-Male-Taile sank down upon the 
earth, for, what for wounds and what for blood, he might not 
stand. Then the other knight had pity of him, and said, “ Fair 
young knight, dismay you not, for if ye had been fresh when ye 
met with me as I was, I know well I should not have endured 
so long as ye have done; and therefore, for your noble deeds 
and valiantness, I shall show you great kindness and gentleness 
in all that ever I may.” And forthwith the noble knight Sir 
Plenorius took him up in his arms and led him into his tower. 
And then he commanded him the wine, and made him for to 
search him and for to stop his bleeding wounds. “Sir,” said 
La-Cote-Male-Taile, “withdraw you from me, and hie you to 
yonder bridge again, for there will meet you another manner 
of knight than ever I was.” “Why,” said Sir Plenorius, “is here 
another manner of knight behind of your fellowship?” “Yea, 
truly,” said La-Cote-Male-Taile, “there is a much better knight 
than Iam.” “What is his name?” said Sir Plenorius. “Ye 
shall not know it from me at this time,” said Sir La-Cote-Male- 
Taile. ‘ Well,” said the knight, “he shall be encountered 
withal whatsoever he be.” Then Sir Plenorius heard a knight 
call, that said, “Sir Plenorius, where art thou? either thou must 
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deliver me the prisoner that thou hast led unto thy tower, or 
else come and do battle with me.” ‘Then Sir Plenorius got his 
horse, and came with a great spear in his hand, galloping as 
the whirlwind had borne him toward Sir Launcelot; and then 
they began to fewter their spears and came together like 
thunder, and smote each other so mightily that their horses fell 
down under them; and then they avoided their horses, and 
drew out their swords, and like two bulls they lashed together 
with great strokes and foins; but ever Sir Launcelot recovered 
ground upon him, and Sir Plenorius traced to have gone about 
him, and Sir Launcelot would not suffer that, but bore him back 
and back till he came nigh the tower gate; and then said Sir 
Launcelot, “I know thee well for a good knight, but wit 
thou well thy life and death is in my hands, and therefore 
yield thou to me and thy prisoners.” The other answered 
not a word, but struck mightily upon Sir Launcelot’s helmet, 
that fire sprang out of his eyes; then Sir Launcelot doubled 
his strokes. so thick, and smote at him so mightily, that 
he made him to kneel upon his knees, and therewith Sir 
Launcelot leapt upon him and pulled him down grovelling. 
Then Sir Plenorius yielded him and his tower and all his 
prisoners at his will. And then Sir Launcelot received him, 
and took his troth; and then he rode to the other bridge, and 
there Sir Launcelot jousted with other three of his brethren, the 
one hight Sir Pillounes, and the other hight Sir Pellogris, and 
the third hight Sir Pellandris; and first on horseback Sir 
Launcelot smote them down, and afterward he beat them on 
foot, and made them to yield them unto him, and then he 
returned unto Sir Plenorius, and there he found in his prison 
King Carados of Scotland and many other knights, and all 
they were delivered. And then Sir La-Cote-Male-Taile came 
to Sir Launcelot, and then Sir Launcelot would have given him 
all these fortresses and these bridges. ‘ Nay,” said La-Cote- 
Male-Taile, “I will not have Sir Plenorius’ livelihood ; so that 
he will grant you, my lord, Sir Launcelot, to come unto King 
Arthur’s court and be his knight and all his brethren, I will 
pray you, my lord, to let him have his livelihood.” “I will 
well,” said Sir Launcelot, “‘so that he will come to the court of 
King Arthur, and become his man, and his five brethren. And 
as for you, Sir Plenorius, I will undertake,” said Sir Launcelot, 
“at the next feast, so there be a place void, that ye shall be 
knight of the Round Table.” “Sir,” said Sir Plenorius, “at 
the next feast of Pentecost I will be at King Arthur’s court, and © 
at that time I will be guided and ruled by King Arthur, and he 
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be so pleased.” Then Sir Launcelot and Sir La-Cote-Male- 
Taile rested them there unto the time that Sir La-Cote-Male- 
Taile was whole of all his wounds; and there they had merry 
cheer and good rest and many good games, and there were 
many fair ladies. 


IX. 


AND in the meanwhile there came Sir Kay the seneschal and 
Sir Brandiles, and anon they fellowshipped with them. And 
then within ten days departed the knights of King Arthur’s 
court from all these fortresses. And as Sir Launcelot came by 
the castle of Pendragon, there he put Sir Brian de les Iles from 
his lands, because he would never be withhold with King Arthur, 
and all that castle of Pendragon, and all the lands thereof, he 
gave unto Sir La-Cote-Male-Taile. And then Sir Launcelot 
sent for Sir Neroveus, that he had made once knight, and he 
made him to have all the rule of that castle and of the country 
under La-Cote-Male-Taile. And so they rode unto King 
Arthur’s court all together. And at Pentecost next following 
there was Sir Plenorius and also Sir La-Cote-Male-Taile, 
otherwise by right called Sir Brewnor le Noyre, both made 
knights of the Round Table, and great lands King Arthur gave 
them; and there Sir Brewnor le Noyre wedded the damsel 
Maledisaunt, and after she was called Beauvivant. But ever 
for the most part he was called Sir La-Cote-Male-Taile, and he 
proved a passing noble knight and a mighty, and many worship- 
ful deeds he did after in his life, and Sir Plenorius proved 
a noble knight and full of prowess. And all the days of their 
life for the most part they waited upon Sir Launcelot. And Sir 
Plenorius’ brethren were ever knights of King Arthur. And 
also, as the French book maketh mention, Sir La-Cote-Male- 
Taile avenged his father’s death. 


Xx, 


Now leave we here off Sir La-Cote-Male-Taile, and turn we 
unto Sir Tristram de Lyones that was in Britain. When La 
Beale Isoude understood that he was married, she sent unto 
him by her maid Bragwaine as piteous letters as could be 
thought and made, and her conclusion was, that if it pleased 
Sir Tristram that he would come to her court and bring with 
him Isoude le Blaunch Mains, and they should be kept as well 
as she herself. Then Sir Tristram called unto him Sir Kay 
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Hedius, and asked him whether he would go with him into 
Cornwall secretly. He answered and said he was ready at all 
times. And then he let ordain privily a little vessel, and 
therein went Sir Tristram, Kay Hedius, Dame Bragwaine, 
and Governale, Sir Tristram’s squire. So when they were in 
the sea, a contrary wind blew them on the coasts of North 
Wales, nigh the Castle Perilous. Then said Sir Tristram, 
“Here shall ye abide this ten days, and Governale, my squire, 
with you, and, if so be I come not again by that day, take the 
next way into Cornwall, for within this forest are many strange 
adventures, as I have heard say, and some of them I cast me 
to prove or I depart, and when I may I shall haste me after 
you.” Then Sir Tristram and Sir Kay Hedius took their 
horses and departed from their fellowship. And so they rode 
within that forest a mile and more. And at the last Sir 
Tristram saw before him a likely knight and a well-made man, 
all armed, sitting by a clear fountain or well, and a strong, 
mighty horse near unto him tied to a great oak, and a man 
hoving and riding by him leading a horse that was laden with 
spears. 

nee this knight that was by the well seemed by his counten- 
ance to be passing heavy. Then Sir Tristram rode near him, 
and said, “ Fair knight, why sit you so drooping? ye seem for 
to be a knight-errant by your arms and harness, and therefore 
dress you to joust with one of us, or with both.” Therewith that 
knight made no words, but took his shield and buckled it about 
his neck, and lightly he took his horse and leapt upon him, and 
then he took a great spear of his squire, and departed his way 
a furlong. So Sir Kay Hedius asked leave at Sir Tristram for 
to joust first. “Do your best,” said Sir Tristram. So they met 
together, and there Sir Kay Hedius had a fall, and was sore 
wounded on high above the paps. Then Sir Tristram said, 
“ Knight, thou hast well jousted, now make thee ready to me.” 
“T am ready,” said the knight; and then that knight took 
another great spear in his hand and encountered with Sir 
Tristram, and there by great force that knight smote down Sir 
Tristram from his horse, and gave him a great fall. Then Sir 
Tristram was sore ashamed, and lightly he avoided his horse, 
and put his shield before him, and drew out his sword. And 
then Sir Tristram required that knight of his knighthood to 
alight on foot and fight with him. “I will well,” said the 
knight ; and so he alighted on foot and avoided his horse, and 
cast his shield upon his shoulder, and drew out his sword, and 
there they fought a long battle together nigh two hours. Then 
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- Sir Tristram said, “ Fair knight, hold thy hand, and tell me of 
whence thou art, and what is thy name?” “As for that,” said 
the knight, “I will be advised, but, if thou wilt tell me thy 
name, peradventure I will tell thee mine.” 


XI. 


“Now, fair knight,” said he, “my name is Sir Tristram de 
Lyones.” ‘‘ Sir,” said the other knight, “and my name is Sir 
Lamorake de Galis.”. “Ah! Sir Lamorake,” said Sir Tristram, 
“well be we met, and bethink thee now of the despite that thou 
didst to me of the sending of the horn unto King Mark’s court, 
to the intent to have slain or dishonoured my lady the 
Queen, La Beale Isoude; and therefore wit thou well,” said 
Sir Tristram, “the one of us shall die or we depart.” “Sir,” 
said Sir Lamorake, “remember that we were together in the 
isle of Savage, and at that time ye promised me great friend- 
ship.” Then Sir Tristram would not make no longer delays, 
but lashed at Sir Lamorake, and thus they fought long, till 
either were weary of other. Then Sir Tristram said to Sir 
Lamorake, “In all my life met I never with such a knight that 
was so big and so well breathed as ye be; therefore,” said Sir 
Tristram, “fit were pity that any of us both should here be 
mischieved.” “Sir,” said Sir Lamorake, “for your renown I 
will that ye have the worship of this battle, and therefore I will 
yield me unto you.” And therewith he took the point of his 
sword for to yield to him. “ Nay,” said Sir Tristram, “ ye shall 
not do so, for I know well your proffers are more of your gentle- 
ness than for fear and dread ye have of me.” And therewith 
Sir Tristram proffered him his sword, saying, “ Sir Lamorake, 
as an overcome knight, I yield me unto you, as unto a man of 
the most noble prowess that ever I met withal.” “ Nay,” said 
Sir Lamorake, “I will do you gentleness ; I require you let us 
be sworn together that never none of us shall after this day 
have to do with other.” And therewith Sir Tristram and Sir 
Lamorake swore that never none of them should fight against 
other for weal nor for woe. 


SUL 


THUS meanwhile there came Sir Palomides the good knight, 
following the questing beast, that had in shape a head like a 
serpent’s head, and a body like a leopard, buttocks like a lion, 
and footed like a hart, and in his body there was such a noise 
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as it had been the noise of thirty couple of hounds questing, 
and such a noise that beast made wheresoever he went. And 
this beast evermore Sir Palomides followed, for it was called 
his quest. And right so as he followed this beast, came Sir 
Tristram and Sir Lamorake. And to make short tale, Sir 
Palomides smote down Sir Tristram and Sir Lamorake both 
with one spear, and so departed after the beast glatisaunt, that 
was called the questing beast, wherefore these two knights were 
passing wroth that Sir Palomides would not fight with them on 
foot. Here may men understand that be of worship, that he 
was never formed that at every time might stand, but some- 
time he was put to the worst by evil fortune. And at sometime 
the worst knight putteth the better knight unto a rebuke. So 
then Sir Tristram and Sir Lamorake gat Sir Kay Hedius upon 
a shield between them both and led him unto a forester’s lodge, 
and there they gave him in charge to keep him well, and 
with him they abode three days and more. And then the 
two knights took their horses, and all at a cross they 
departed. And then said Sir Tristram to Sir Lamorake, “I 
require you if ye happen to meet with Sir Palomides, say 
unto him that he shall find me at the same well there as I 
met him; and there I, Sir Tristram, shall prove whether he be 
better knight than I.” And so either departed from other and 
rode sundry ways; and Sir Tristram rode nigh there as Sir 
Kay Hedius was, and Sir Lamorake rode until he came to a 
chapel, and there he put his horse to pasture. And anon there 
came Sir Meliograunce, that was King Bagdemagus’s son, and 
there he put his horse to pasture, and was not aware of Sir 
Lamorake; and then this knight Sir Meliograunce made his 
moan of the love that he had unto Queen Guenever, and there 
he made a lamentable complaint. All this heard Sir Lamorake; 
and on the morrow Sir Lamorake took his horse and rode unto 
the forest, and there he met two knights hoving under the 
woodshawe. “Fair knights,” said Sir Lamorake, ‘“ what 
do ye hoving there and watching? And if ye be knights 
errant that will joust, lo I am ready.” “Nay, sir knight,” 
said they, “not so, we abide not here for to joust with you, but 
we lie here in await of a knight that slew our brother.” ‘“ What 
knight was that,” said Sir Lamorake, “that ye would fain meet 
withal?” “Sir,” said they, “it is Sir Launcelot du Lake which 
slew our brother, and if ever we may meet with him, he shall 
not escape, but we shall slay him.” “ Ye take upon you a great 
charge,” said Sir Lamorake, “for Sir Launcelot is a. noble 
proved knight.” “And for that,” said they, ‘‘we doubt not, for 
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there is none of us but we are good enough for him.” “T will 
not believe that,” said Sir Lamorake, ‘ ‘for I heard never yet 
days of my life of no knight but that Sir Launcelot was too big 
for him.” 


XIII. 


RIGHT so as they stood talking thus, Sir Lamorake was aware 
where Sir Launcelot came riding straight toward them; then 
Sir Lamorake saluted him, and he him again. And then Sir 
Lamorake asked Sir Launcelot if there were anything that he 
might do for him in those marches. “ Nay,” said Sir Launcelot, 

“not at this time, I thank you.” And so either departed from 
other, and Sir Lamorake rode again there as he left the two 
knights, and then he found them hid in the leaved wood. “Fie 
on you,” said Sir Lamorake, “false cowards, it is pity and 
shame that any of you should take the high order of knight- 
hood.” So Sir Lamorake departed from them, and within a 
while he met with Sir Meliograunce, and then Sir Lamorake 
asked him why he loved Queen Guenever as he did, “for I was 
not far from you when ye made your complaint by the chapel.” 
“Did ye so?” said Sir Meliograunce, “then will I abide it; I 
love Queen Guenever, what will ye with it? I will prove it and 
make it good that she is the fairest lady and most of beauty in 
the world.” “As to that,” said Sir Lamorake, “I say nay 
thereto, for Queen Morgause of Orkney, mother unto Sir 
Gawaine, and his mother is the fairest queen and lady that now 
beareth life.” ‘‘ That is not so,” said Sir Meliograunce, ‘‘and 
that I will prove with my hands upon thy body.” “Will ye so?” 
said Sir Lamorake, “and in a better quarrel keep I not to 
fight.” And then they departed either from other in great wrath, 
and then they came running together as it had been thunder, 
and either smote other so mightily that their horses fell back- 
ward unto the earth. And then they avoided their horses, and 
dressed their shields, and drew their swords, and then they 
hurled together as it had been two wild boars. Thus they 
fought a great while, for Sir Meliograunce was a good knight 
and aman of great might, but Sir Lamorake was too hard and 
too big for him, and put him always aback; but either had 
wounded other wondrous sore, and so as they stood thus 
fighting, by fortune there came Sir Launcelot and Sir Bleoberis 
riding. And then anon Sir Launcelot rode between them both, 
and asked them for what cause they fought so together, “ for ye 
are both knights of King Arthur’s court.” 
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XIV. 


“Sir,” said Meliograunce, “I shall tell you for what cause we 
do this battle. I praised my lady, Queen Guenever, and said 
she was the fairest lady of the world, and Sir Lamorake said 
nay thereto, for he said that Queen Morgause of Orkney was 
fairer than she and more of beauty.” “Ah! Sir Lamorake, 
why sayest thou so? it is not thy part for to dispraise the 
princess that thou art under her obeisance, and we all.” And 
therewith he alighted on foot, and said, “ For this quarrel make 
thee ready, for I will prove it upon thee that Queen Guenever is 
the fairest lady and most of beauty in the world.” “Sir,” said 
Sir Lamorake, “I am loth to have to do with you in this 
quarrel, for every man thinketh his own lady fairest; and 
though I praise the lady that I love most, ye should not there- 
fore be wroth, for though my lady Queen Guenever be the 
fairest in your eye, wit ye well Queen Morgause of Orkney is 
the fairest in mine eye, and so every knight thinketh his own 
lady fairest ; and wit ye well, sir, ye are the man in the world 
(except Sir Tristram) that I am most loth to do withal. But if 
ye will needs fight with me, I shall endure as long as I may.” 
Then spake Sir Bleoberis, and said, “ My lord Sir Launcelot, I 
wist you never so misadvised as ye are now, for Sir Lamorake 
saith but reason and knightly. For I warn you I have a lady, 
and methinketh she is the fairest lady of the world; were this 
a great reason that ye should be wroth with me for such lan- 
guage? And well ye wot that Sir Lamorake is as noble a 
knight as I know, and he hath owed you and us ever good 
will, and therefore I pray you be good friends.” And then said 
Sir Launcelot unto Sir Lamorake, “I pray you forgive me all 
mine evil will, and, if I was misadvised, I will amend it.” “ Sir,” 
said Sir Lamorake, “the amends is soon made between you 
and me.” And so Sir Launcelot and Sir Bleoberis departed. 
And Sir Meliograunce and Sir Lamorake took their horses, 
and either departed from other. And within a while came 
King Arthur, and met with Sir Lamorake, and jousted with 
him, and there he smote down Sir Lamorake, and wounded 
him sore with a spear, and so he rode from him; wherefore Sir 
Lamorake was wroth that he would not fight with him on foot, 
howbeit Sir Lamorake knew not King Arthur. 


XV. 


Now leave we off this tale, and speak we of Sir Tristram de 
Lyones, that as he rode he met with Sir Kay the seneschal, and 
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there Sir Kay asked Sir Tristram of what country he was come. 
Sir Tristram answered that he was of the country of Cornwall. 
“It may well be,” said Sir Kay the seneschal, “for yet heard I 
never in no place that ever any good knights came out of . 
Cornwall.” “That is evil spoken,” said Sir Tristram de 
Lyones ; “but if it please you to tell me your name I require 
you.” ‘Sir, wit ye well,” said Sir Kay, “that my right name 
is Sir Kay the seneschal.” “Is that your name?” said Sir 
Tristram ; “now wit ye well that ye are called the shamefullest 
knight of your tongue that now is living in the world, howbeit 
ye are called a good knight, but ye are called unfortunate, 
and passing overthwart of your tongue.” And thus they rode 
together till they came to a bridge, and there was a knight 
would not let them pass, till that one of them had jousted with 
him. 

And so that knight jousted with Sir Kay, and there that 
knight gave Sir Kay a fall from his horse, and that knight’s 
name was Sir Tor, Sir Lamorake’s half-brother. And then 
they two rode to their lodging, and there they found Sir 
Brandiles. And Sir Tor came thither anon after. And so as 
they sate at their supper, these four knights, three of them spake 
all shame of Cornish knights; Sir Tristram heard all that they 
said and said but little, but he thought the more; but at that 
time he discovered not his name. In the morning Sir Tristram 
took his horse, and abode them on their way, and there Sir Bran- 
diles proffered to joust with Sir Tristram, and so Sir Tristram 
smote him down, horse and all, to the earth. And then Sir Tor 
le Fils de Vasher encountered with Sir Tristram, and there Sir 
Tristram smote him down from his horse. And then he rode 
his way, and Sir Kay followed him, but he would not of his 
fellowship. And then Sir Brandiles came to Sir Kay and said, 
“T would full fain know what that knight’s name is.” ‘Come 
on your way with me,” said Sir Kay, “and we shall pray him for 
to tell us his name.” So they rode together until they came 
nigh to him, and then they were aware whereas he sate bya 
well, and had put off his helmet to drink at the well. And when 
he saw them come he laced on his helmet lightly, and took his 
horse and proffered them to joust. “Nay,” said Sir Brandiles, 
“we jousted late enough with you, we come not to that intent. 
But for this we come, to require you of your knighthood for to 
tell us your name.” “Fair knights, since it is your desire, and 
to please you, ye shall wit that my name is Sir Tristram de 
Lyones, nephew unto King Mark of Cornwall.” “In good 
time,” said Sir Brandiles, “and well ye be found, and wit ye 
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well that we are right glad that we have found you, and we be 
of a fellowship that would be right glad of your company, for ye 
are the knight of the world which the noble fellowship of the 
Round Table desireth most to have your company.” “God 
thank them,” said Sir Tristram, “of their great goodness; but I 
as yet feel well that Iam unable for to be of their fellowship, 
for I was never of such deeds of worthiness for to be of the 
company of such a fellowship.” “Ah!” said Sir Kay, “and ye 
be Sir Tristram de Lyones, ye are the man now called most of 
prowess, except it be Sir Launcelot du Lake. For he beareth 
not the life christian nor heathen that can find such another 
knight to speak of his prowess and of his hands, and his truth 
withal. For yet could there never creature say of him any 
dishonour, and make it good.” And thus they talked a great 
while, and then they departed either from other such ways as 
unto them seemed best. 


XVI. 


Now shall ye hear what the cause was that King Arthur 
came into the forest perilous, that was in North Wales, by the 
means of a lady, her name was Annowre, and this lady came 
to King Arthur at Cardiff, and she, by fair promise and fair 
behests, made King Arthur to ride with her to that forest 
perilous, and she was a great sorceress, and many days 
she had loved King Arthur, and because that she would 
have him to lie with her she came into that country. So when 
the king was gone with her, many of his knights followed 
after him; and when they missed him, as Sir Launcelot, 
Sir Brandiles, and many other, and when she had brought him 
to her tower, she desired him tolie with her. And then the king 
remembered him of his lady, and would not lie by her for no 
craft that she could make. Then every day she would make him 
ride into that forest with her own knights to the intent to have 
had King Arthur slain. For when this lady Annowre saw that 
she might not have him at her will, then she laboured by false 
means to have destroyed King Arthurand slain him. And then 
the lady of the lake, that was always friendly unto King Arthur, 
she understood by her subtle crafts that King Arthur was like 
to be destroyed, and therefore this lady of the lake that hight 
Nineve came into that forest to seek Sir Launcelot du Lake or 
Sir Tristram for to help King Arthur, for as that day this lady 
of the lake knew well that King Arthur should be slain, unless 
that he had help of one of these two knights, and thus she rode 
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up and down till she met with Sir Tristram, anon as she saw 
him she knew him. “Oh, my lord Sir Tristram,” said she, ‘‘ well 
be ye met, and blessed be the time that I have met with you! 
for as this day and within these two hours shall be done the 
foulest deed that ever was done in this land.” ‘Oh, fair dam- 
sel,” said Sir Tristram, “may I amend it.” “Come on with 
me,” saith she, “and that in all the haste ye may, for ye shall 
see the most worshipfullest knight in the world hard bestead.” 
Then said Sir Tristram, “I am ready to help such a noble 
man.” ‘He is neither better nor worse,” said the lady of the 
lake, “but the noble King Arthur himself.” ‘ God defend,” 
said Sir Tristram, “that ever he should be in such distress.” 
Then they rode together a great pace till they came to a turret 
or castle, and underneath that castle they saw a knight standing 
on his feet fighting with two knights, and so Sir Tristram 
beheld them. And at the last the two knights smote down the 
one knight, and the one of them unlaced his helmet to have slain 
him. And the lady Annowre gat King Arthur’s sword in her 
hand to have stricken off his head. And therewithal came Sir 
Tristram with his sword drawn in his hand, crying, “ Traitress, 
traitress, leave that.” And forthwith Sir Tristram smote one of 
the two knights through the body that he fell down dead to the 
earth. And then he’ rushed to the other knight, and with the 
pommel of his sword he smote him so hard that he fell from his 
horse and brake his back in sunder. And in the meanwhile the 
damsel of the lake cried unto King Arthur, “ Let not that untrue 
lady escape.” So King Arthur overtook her, and with the same 
sword he smote off her head. And the damsel of the lake took 
up her head and hung it up by the hair on her saddle-bow. 
And then Sir Tristram horsed King Arthur, and rode his way 
forth with him; but he charged the lady of the lake not to 
discover his name as at that time. 

So when King Arthur was horsed, he full heartily thanked 
Sir Tristram, and desired him to tell him his name; but he 
would not tell him, but that he was a poor knight adventurous. 
And so he bore King Arthur fellowship till he met with some of 
his own knights. And within a while he met with Sir Ector de 
Maris, and he knew not King Arthur nor Sir Tristram, and he 
desired to joust with one of them. Then Sir Tristram rode unto - 
Sir Ector and smote him down from his horse; and when he 
had so done, he came again unto King Arthur, and said, “ My 
lord, yonder is one of your own knights, he may bear you | 
fellowship ; and another day that deed which I have done for 
you I trust unto God ye shall understand that I will do you 
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service.” “Alas!” said King Arthur, “let me know what 
knight ye are.” “Not at this time,” said Sir Tristram. So he 
departed, and left King Arthur and Sir Ector de Maris together. 


XVII. 


AND then, at a day set, Sir Tristram and Sir Lamorake met 
at the well, and then they took Sir Kay Hedius at the foreste1’s 
house, and so they rode with him to the ship whereas they 
leit Dame Bragwaine and Governale, and so they sailed into 
Cornwall all together; and by the assent and information of 
Dame Bragwaine, when they were landed they rode unto Sir 
Dinas the seneschal, a good and a trusty friend of Sir 
Tristram’s. And so Dame Bragwaine and Sir Dinas rode unto 
King Mark’s court, and told the Queen La Beale Isoude that 
Sir Tristram was nigh her in that country. Then for very 
joy La Beale Isoude swooned, and when she might speak she 
said, ‘Gentle knight seneschal, help that I may speak with 
him, or else my heart will brast.”. Then Sir Dinas and Dame 
Bragwaine brought Sir Tristram and Sir Kay Hedius privily 
unto the court to a chamber where as La Beale Isoude had 
assigned them. And to tell the joy that was between La 
Beale Isoude and Sir Tristram there is-no tongue can tell, 
nor no heart can think it, nor no pen can write it. And at 
the first time that ever Sir Kay Hedius saw La Beale Isoude, 
he was so enamoured upon her, that he might never withdraw 
the very pure love, and so at the last, as ye shall hear or the 
book be ended, how Sir Kay Hedius died for the love of La 
Beale Isoude. And then privily he wrote unto her letters 
and ballads of the most goodliest that were in use in those 
days. And when La Beale Isoude understood his letters, she 
had great pity of his complaint, and unadvisedly she wrote 
another letter to comfort him withal. And Sir Tristram was 
all this time in a turret at the command of La Beale Isoude, 
and when she might she came unto Sir Tristram. So on a 
day King Mark played at the chess under a chamber window, 
and at that time Sir Tristram and Sir Kay Hedius were within 
the chamber over King Mark, and as it mishappened Sir 
Tristram found that letter that Sir Kay Hedius sent unto La 
Beale Isoude; also he found the letter that she wrote to Sir 
Kay Hedius. And at that time La Beale Isoude was in the 
same chamber. Then Sir Tristram came to La Beale Isoude, 
and said, “Madame, here is a letter that was sent unto you, 
and here is the letter that ye sent unto him that sent you that 
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letter. Alas! madame, the good love that I have loved you, 
and many lands and riches that I have forsaken for your love; 
now ye area traitress to me, which doth me great pain. But 
as for thee, Sir Kay Hedius, I have brought thee out of Britain 
into this country, and thy father, King Howel, I won his 
lands, howbeit I wedded thine own sister, Isoude le Blaunch 
Mains, for the goodness which she did to me, and yet as 
I am atrue knight she is a clean virgin for me; but wit thou 
well,” said he unto Sir Kay Hedius, “for thy falsehood and 
treason that thou hast done to me, I will revenge it upon thee.” 
And therewith Sir Tristram drew out his sword, and said, 
“Sir Kay Hedius, keep thee.” And then La Beale Isoude 
swooned unto the earth. And when Sir Kay Hedius saw Sir 
Tristram came upon him, he saw none other remedy but leapt 
out at a bay window, even over the head where King Mark sate 
playing at the chess. And when the king saw some one come 
hurling over his head, he said, ‘‘Fellow, what art thou, and 
what is the cause that thou leapest out of that window?” “My 
lord, the king,” said Sir Kay Hedius, “it fortuned me that I 
was asleep in the window above your head, and as I slept I 
slumbered, and so I fell down.” And so Sir Kay Hedius 
excused him. 


XVIII. 


THEN Sir Tristram dreaded sore lest he were discovered unto 
the king that he was there, wherefore he drew him unto the 
strength of the tower, and armed him in such armour as he had, 
for to fight with them that would withstand him. And so when 
Sir Tristram saw there was no resistance against him, he sent 
Governale for his horse and for his spear, and knightly he rode 
forth openly out of the castle which was called the Castle of 
Tintagil, and at the gate he met with Sir Gingalin, Sir 
Gawaine’s son. And anon Sir Gingalin put his spear in the 
rest, and ran against Sir Tristram, and brake his spear. And 
Sir Tristram at that time had but a sword, and gave him 
such a buffet upon the helmet that he fell down from the 
saddle to the earth, and his sword slid down and carved 
asunder his horse’s neck. And then Sir Tristram rode forth 
his way into the forest. And all this doing saw King Mark ; 
and then anon he sent a squire unto the hurt knight, and 
commanded him to come unto him, and so he did. And 
when King Mark wist that it was Sir Gingalin, he welcomed 
him, and gave him a horse, and asked him what knight it was 
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that had encountered with him. “Sir,” said Gingalin, “I wot 
not what knight he was, but well I wot that he sighed sore and 
made sorrowful dole.” And then Sir Tristram within a while 
met with a knight of his own that hight Sir Fergus. And, when 
he had met with him, he made great sorrow, insomuch that he 
fell down off his horse in a swound, and in such sorrow he was 
three days and three nights. And then at the last Sir Tristram 
sent unto the court by Sir Fergus for to wit what tidings there 
was. And so, as he rode by the way, he met with a damsel 
that came from Sir Palomides to know and see how Sir Tris- 
tram did. And then Sir Fergus told her how he was almost 
out of his mind. “Alas!” said the damsel, “ where shall I find 
him?” ‘In such a place shall ye find him,” said Sir Fergus. 
And then Sir Fergus found Queen Isoude sick in her bed, mak- 
ing the greatest dole that any woman might make. And when 
the damsel found Sir Tristram, she made great dole because 
she might not amend him, for the more she made of him the 
more was his pain. And at the last Sir Tristram took his horse 
and rode his way from her, and then was it three days and three 
nights or that she could find him again, and then she brought 
him meat and drink, but he would none take. And then 
another time Sir Tristram escaped away from the damsel, and 
it happened him to ride by the same castle where Sir Palomides 
and Sir Tristram did battle when La Beale Isoude departed them, 
and there by fortune the damsel met with Sir Tristram again, 
making the greatest dole that ever any creature made, and she 
went to the lady of the castle, and told her of the misadventure 
of Sir Tristram. “Alas!” said the lady of the castle, ‘‘ where 
is my lord Sir Tristram?” ‘Right here by your castle,” said 
the damsel. ‘In good time,” said the lady, “is he so nigh me, 
he shall have meat and drink of the best, and a harp I have of 
his whereupon he taught me to play; for of goodly harping he 
beareth the prize in the world.” So this lady and. the damsel 
brought him meat and drink, but he ate but little thereof. So 
upon anight he put his horse from him, and then he unlaced 
his armour, and went into the wilderness, and brake down trees 
and boughs, and otherwhile, when he found the harp that the 
lady sent him, then would he harp and play thereupon and 
weep together. And sometime, when Sir Tristram was in the 
wood that the lady wist not where he was, then would she sit 
her down and play upon the harp. And so would Sir Tristram 
come unto that harp, and hearken the melodious sound thereof, 
and sometimes he would harp himself. Thus he endured there 
a quarter of a year. And at last he ran his way, and she wist 
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not where he was become. And then was he naked, and waxed 
lean and poor of flesh; and so he fell into the fellowship of 
herdmen and shepherds, and daily they would give him of their 
meat and drink. And when he did any shrewd deed, they 
would beat him with rods, and so they clipped him with shears, 
and made him like a fool. 


XIX. 


AND upon a day Sir Dagonet, King Arthur’s fool, came into 
Cornwall with two squires with him, and as they rode through 
that forest they came by a fair well, where Sir Tristram was 
wont to be, and the weather was hot, and they alighted down 
to drink of that well. And in the meanwhile their horses brake 
loose. 

Right so Sir Tristram came to them, and first he soused Sir 
Dagonet in that well, and after his squires, and thereat laughed 
the shepherds ; and forthwith he ran after their horses, and so 
brought them again one by one; and right so as wet as they 
were he made them to leap up and ride on their way. Thus 
Sir Tristram endured there half a year naked, and would never 
come to town nor village. The meanwhile the damsel that Sir 
Palomides sent to seek Sir Tristram went unto Sir Palomides, 
and told him all the mischief that Sir Tristram endured. 
“Alas!” said Sir Palomides, “it is great pity that ever so 
noble a knight should be mischieved for the love of a lady ; but 
nevertheless I will go and seek him, and comfort him if I 
may.” Then, a little before that time, La Beale Isoude had 
commanded Sir Kay Hedius out of the country of Cornwall. 
So Sir Kay Hedius departed with a dolorous heart ; and by 
adventure he met with Sir Palomides, and they enfellowshipped 
together, and either complained unto other of their hot love 
that they loved La Beale Isoude. ‘Now let us,” said Sir 
Palomides, “seek Sir Tristram, that loveth her as well as we, 
and let us prove if we may recover him.” So they rode into 
that forest, and three days and three nights they would never 
take their lodging, but ever sought Sir Tristram. 

And upon a time by adventure they met with King Mark, 
that was ridden all alone from his men. When they saw him, 
Sir Palomides knew him, but Sir Kay Hedius knew him not, 
“Ah! false king,” said Sir Palomides, “it is great pity that 
thou hast thy life, for thou art a destroyer of all worshipful 
knights, and by thy mischief and thy vengeance thou hast 
destroyed that most noble knight Sir Tristram de Lyones, and 
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therefore defend thee,” said Sir Palomides, “for thou shalt die 
this day.” ‘That were shame,” said King Mark, “for ye are 
both armed, and I am unarmed.” ‘As for that,” said Sir 
Palomides, “I shall find a remedy therefor; here is a knight 
with me, and thou shalt have his harness.” ‘‘ Nay,” said King 
Mark, “I will not have to do with you, for cause have ye 
none to me; for all the misease that Sir Tristram hath was for 
a letter that he found, for as to me I did to him no displeasure, 
and our Lord God knoweth that I am full sorry and displeasant 
for his disease and malady.” So when King Mark had thus 
excused himself, they were good friends, and King Mark would 
have had them unto Tintagil. But Sir Palomides would not, 
but turned to the realm of Logris, and Sir Kay Hedius said 
that he would go into Britain. 

Now turn we unto Sir Dagonet again, and when he and his 
squires were on horseback, he deemed that the shepherds had 
sent that fool to array them so because they laughed at him, 
and so they rode unto the keepers of beasts and all to beat 
them. Sir Tristram saw them beaten that were wont to give 
him meat and drink; then he ran thither, and gat Sir Dagonet 
hy the head, and gave him such a fall that he bruised him sore, 
so that he lay still: and then he wrested his sword out of his 
hand, and therewith he ran unto one of his squires and smote 
off his head, and the other fled, and so Sir Tristram took his 
way with that sword in his hand, running as he had been 
wild mad. Then Sir Dagonet rode to King Mark and told 
him how he had sped in that forest ; “and therefore,” said Sir 
Dagonet, ‘beware ye, King Mark, that»ye come not about 
that well in the forest, for there is a naked fool, and that fool 
and I fool met together, and he had almost slain me.” “Ah!” 
said King Mark, “that is Sir Matto le Breune, that fell out of 
his wit because he lost his lady ; for when Sir Gaheris smote 
down Sir Matto, and won his lady off him, never since was 
he in his good mind, and that was pity, for he was a good 
knight.” 


XX. 


THEN Sir Andret, which was cousin unto Sir Tristram, made a 
lady, which was his paramour, to say and to noise it how that 
she was with Sir Tristram, or that he died. And this tale she 
brought unto King Mark’s court, that she buried him by a 
well, and that or he died he besought King Mark for to make 
his cousin Sir Andret king of the country of Lyones, of the 
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which Sir Tristram was lord of. All this did Sir Andret, 
because he would have had Sir Tristram’s lands. And when 
King Mark heard tell that Sir Tristram his nephew was dead, 
he wept and made great sorrow. But when the Queen La 
Beale Isoude heard of these tidings, she made such sorrow that 
she was full nigh out of her mind, and so upon a day she 
thought to slay herself, and never for to live after Sir Tristram’s 
death. And so upon a day La Beale Isoude gat a sword 
privily, and bare it into her garden, and there she put the 
sword through a plum-tree up to the hilt, so that it stuck fast 
that it stood breast high ; and as she would have run upon the 
sword for to have slain herself, all this espied King Mark; 
how she kneeled down and said, “Sweet Lord Jesu, have 
mercy upon me, for I may not live after the death of my love, 
Sir Tristram de Lyones, for he was my first love, and he shall 
be the last.” And with these words came King Mark and 
took her in his arms, and then he took up the sword, and bore 
her away with him into a strong tower, and there he made her 
to be kept, and watched her surely. And after that she lay 
long sick, nigh at the foint of death. This meanwhile ran Sir 
Tristram naked in the forest with the sword in his hand, and 
so he came to a hermitage, and there he laid him down and 
slept. And in the meanwhile the hermit stole away the sword, 
and laid meat down byhim. Thus was he kept there ten days, and 
at the last he departed and came to the herdmen again. And 
there was a giant in that country that hight Tauleas, and for 
fear of Sir Tristram more than seven years he durst not much 
go out at large, but for the most part he kept him in a sure 
castle of his own. And so this Sir Tauleas heard tell that Sir 
Tristram was dead by the noise of the court of King Mark, 
and then Sir Tauleas went daily at large. And so it happened 
upon a day he came to the herdmen wandering and lingering, 
and there he set him down to rest among them. The mean- 
while there came a knight of Cornwall that led a lady with him, 
and his name was Sir Dinaunt. And when the giant saw him, 
he went from the herdmen and hid him under atree. And so 
the knight came to the well, and there he alighted to rest him. 
And as soon as he was from his horse, the giant Sir Tauleas 
came between the knight and his horse, and leapt upon him. 
So forthwith he rode unto Sir Dinaunt, and took him by the 
collar, and drew him before him on his horse, and there would _ 
have stricken off his head. Then the herdmen said unto Sir 
Tristram, “Help yonder knight.” “Help ye him,” said Sir 
Tristram. ‘We dare not,” said the herdmen. Then Sir 
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Tristram was aware of the sword of the knight where it lay, 
and thither he ran and took up the sword, and smote. off Sir 
Tauleas’ head, and so went his way to the herdmen again. 


XXI. 


THEN the knight took up the giant’s head, and bare it with 
him unto King Mark, and told him what adventure betide him 
in the forest, and how a naked man rescued him from the grimly 
giant Tauleas. “Where had ye this adventure?” said King 
Mark. “ Forsooth,” said Sir Dinaunt, “at the fair fountain in 
your forest, where many adventurous knights meet, and there is 
the madman.” “ Well,” said King Mark, “I will see that mad- 
man.” So within a day or two King Mark commanded his 
knights and his hunters that they should be ready on the 
morrow for to hunt. And on the morrow he went unto the 
forest. And when the king came to the well, he found there 
lying by that well a fair naked man, and a sword by him. Then 
the king blew and screked, and therewith his knights came to 
him. And then the king commanded his knights to take that 
naked man with fairness, “and bring him to my castle.” So 
they did softly and fair, and cast mantles upon Sir Tristram, 
and so led him unto Tintagil, and there they bathed him and 
washed him, and gave him good hot broths, till they had 
brought him well to remembrance. But all this while there 
was no creature that knew Sir Tristram, nor wist not from 
whence he came. So it happened upon a day that the Queen 
La Beale Isoude heard of such a man that ran naked in the 
forest, and how the king had brought him home to the court. 
And then La Beale Isoude called to her Dame Bragwaine, and 
said: “Come on with me, for we will go and see this man 
that my lord hath brought from the forest the last day.” So 
they passed forth, and asked where the sick man was. And 
then a squire told the queen that he was in the garden taking 
his rest, “and resteth him against the sun.” So when the queen 
looked upon Sir Tristram, she was not remembered of him, but 
ever she said to Dame Bragwaine, ‘Me seemeth I should have 
seen him before this time in many places.” But as soon as Sir 
Tristram saw her, he knew her well enough, and then he turned 
away his visage and wept. And La Beale Isoude had always 
a little brachet with her, that Sir Tristram had given her the 
first time that ever she came into Cornwall, and never would 
that brachet depart from her, but if Sir Tristram was nigh there 
as La Beale Isoude was ; and this brachet was sent from the 
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king’s daughter of France unto Sir Tristram, for great love she 
had unto him. And anon as this little brachet felt a savour of 
Sir Tristram, she leapt upon him and licked his cheeks and his 
ears, and then she whined and quested, and she smelled at his 
feet and at his hands, and on all parts of his body that she 
might come to. “Ah, my lady,” said Dame Bragwaine unto 
La Beale Isoude, “alas, alas!” said she, ‘I well see it is mine 
own lord Sir Tristram.” And thereupon La Beale Isoude fell 
down in a swound, and so lay a great while; and when she 
might speak, she said: “ My lord Sir Tristram, blessed be 
God ye have your life, and now I am sure ye shall be dis- 
covered by this little brachet, for she will never leave you; 
and also I am sure that as soon as my lord King Mark shall 
know you, he will banish you out of the country of Cornwall, 
or else he will destroy you. For God’s sake, mine own lord, 
grant King Mark his will, and then draw you unto the court of 
King Arthur, for there are ye beloved. And ever, when I may, 
I shall send unto you, and as ye list ye may come to me, and 
at all times early and late I will be at your command, to live as 
poor a life as ever did queen or lady.” “Oh, madame,” said 
Sir Tristram, “go from me, for much anger and danger have 
I escaped for your love.” 


XXII. 


THEN La Beale Isoude departed, but the brachet would not 
from him. And therewith came King Mark, and the brachet 
sate upon him, and bayed at them all. And therewith Sir 
Andret spoke and said: ‘Sir, this is Sir Tristram, I see by the 
brachet.” “Nay,” said the king, “I-cannot suppose that it is 
he.” ‘So the king asked him upon his faith what he was, and 
what was hisname. ‘So God me help,” said he, “my name is 
Sir Tristram de Lyones, and now ye may do with me what ye 
list.” “Ah,” said King Mark, “me repenteth of your recovery ;” 
and then he let call his barons to judge Sir Tristram to death. 
So many of his barons would not assent thereto, and in especial 
Sir Dinas the seneschal and Sir Fergus. And so, by the advice 
of them all, Sir Tristram was banished out of the country of 
Cornwall for ten years, and thereupon he took his oath upon a 
book before the king and his barons. And so he was made to 
depart out of the country of Cornwall. And there were many 
barons brought him into his ship, of the which some were his 
friends, and some were his foes. And in the meanwhile there 
came a knight of King Arthur’s, his name was Sir Dinadan, and 
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his coming was to seek after Sir Tristram. Then they showed 
him where he was, armed at all points, going unto the ship. 
“Now, fair knight,” said Sir Dinadin, ‘or ye pass this court, 
that ye will joust with me, I require you.” “ With a good will,” 
said Sir Tristram, ‘“‘and these lords will give me leave.” So the 
barons granted thereto, and then they ran together, and there 
Sir Tristram gave Sir Dinadan a fall. And then he prayed Sir 
Tristram to give him leave to go in his fellowship. “Ye shall 
be right welcome,” said Sir Tristram. And so they took their 
horses and rode to their ships together. And when Sir Tristram 
was in the ship he said thus; ‘‘Greet well King Mark and all 
mine enemies, and tell them I will come again when I may. 
And well I am rewarded for the fighting with Sir Marhaus, 
and delivering all the country from servage. And well I am 
rewarded for the fetching and costs of La Beale Isoude out of 
Ireland, and the danger that I was in first and last, and by the 
way coming home what danger I had to bring again Queen 
Isoude from the castle. And well I am rewarded when I 
fought with Sir Bleoberis for Sir Segwarides’ wife. And well 
am I rewarded when I fought with Sir Blamor de Ganis for 
King Anguish, father unto La Beale Isoude. And well am I 
rewarded when I smote down the good knight Sir Lamorake de 
Galis at King Mark’s request. And well am I rewarded when 
I fought with the king with the hundred knights and the King 
of Northgales, and both these would have put his land in 
servage, and by me they were put toa rebuke. And well am I 
rewarded for the slaying of Tauleas the mighty giant, and many 
more deeds have I done for him, and now have I my guerdon. 
And tell the King Mark that many noble knights of the 
Round Table have spared the barons of this country for my 
sake. Also I am not well rewarded when I fought with the 
good knight Sir Palomides, and rescued Queen Isoude from him. 
And at that time King Mark said before all his barons I should 
have been better rewarded.” And therewith he took the sea. 


XXIII. 


AND at the next lodging fast by the sea, there encountered 
with Sir Tristram and with Sir Dinadan Sir Ector de Maris and 
Sir Bors de Ganis. And there Sir Ector encountered with Sir 
Dinadan, and smote him and his horse down all on an heap to 
the ground. And then Sir Tristram would have jousted with Sir 
Bors de Ganis, and Sir Bors said he would not with his good 
will joust with no Cornish knights, for they are not called men. 
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of worship. And all this was done upon a bridge. And with 
this came Sir Bleoberis and Sir Driaunt; and Sir Bleoberis 
proffered to joust with Sir Tristram, and there Sir Tristram 
smote down Sir Bleoberis. Then said Sir Bors de Ganis, 
“T wist never no Cornish knight of so great valour as that 
knight which beareth the trappours embroidered with crowns.” 
And then Sir Tristram and Sir Dinadan departed from them, 
and rode into a forest, and there met them a damsel that came 
for the love of Sir Launcelot to seek after some noble knights 
of. King Arthur’s court for to rescue Sir Launcelot. And so 
there was ordained for Sir Launcelot by the treason of Queen 
Morgan le Fay to have slain Sir Launcelot, and for that cause 
she ordained thirty knights for to lie in wait for Sir Launcelot, 
and this damsel knew of this treason. And for this cause the 
damsel came for to seek noble knights to help Sir Launcelot, 
for that night or the day after Sir Launcelot should come where 
as these thirty knights were. And so this damsel met with Sir 
Bors, Sir Bleoberis, Sir Ector, and Sir Driaunt, and there she 
told them of the treason of Queen Morgan le Fay. And then 
they all promised her’that they would be nigh where Sir 
Launcelot should meet with the thirty knights, and if so be that 
they set upon him, we will rescue him as well as we can. So 
the damsel departed, and by adventure the damsel met with 
Sir Tristram and with Sir Dinadan, and there the damsel told 
them all the treason that was ordained for Sir Launcelot. 
“Fair damsel,” said Sir Tristram, “bring me to that place 
where they shall meet with Sir Launcelot.” Then said Sir 
Dinadan, ‘‘ What will ye do? it is not for us to fight with thirty 
knights; and wit ye well I will not thereof, as for to match one 
knight or two or three is enough, and if they be men. But for 
to match fifteen knights, that will I never undertake.” ‘Fie 
for shame,” said Sir Tristram, “do but your part.” “ Nay,” 
said Sir Dinadan, “I will not thereof, but if ye will lend me your 
shield, for ye bear a shield of Cornwall, and for the cowardice 
that is named unto the knights of Cornwall, ye are ever for 
borne.” “ Nay,” said Sir Tristram, “I will not depart from my 
shield for her sake that gave it me; but one thing,” said Sir 
Tristram, “I promise thee, Sir Dinadan, but if thou wilt 
promise me to abide with me here I shall slay thee, for I desire 
no more of thee but to answer one knight, and if thy heart will 
not serve thee, stand by and look upon me and them.” “Sir,” 
said Sir Dinadan, “I promise you to look on and do what I may 
to save myself, but I would to God I had never met with you.” 
So then anon these thirty knights came fast by these four 
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knights, and they were aware of them, and either saw other. 
And so these thirty knights let for this cause that they would 
not wrath them, if cause were that they had to do with Sir 
Launcelot. And the four knights let them pass to this intent, 
that they would see and behold what they would do with Sir 
Launcelot. And so the thirty knights passed on their way, and 
came by Sir Tristram and Sir Dinadan. And then Sir Tris- 
tram cried on high, and said: ‘Lo, here is a knight against 
you for the love of Sir Launcelot!” And there he slew two 
with one spear, and ten with his sword. And then came in Sir 
Dinadan, and he did passing well. And so of the thirty 
knights there went but ten away, and they fled. And this 
battle saw Sir Bors de Ganis, and his three fellows. And then 
they saw well it was the same knight that had jousted with 
them at the bridge. Then they took their horses, and rode to 
Sir Tristram, and praised him and thanked him of his good 
deeds ; and they all desired Sir Tristram to go with them unto 
their lodging. And he said, “Nay, he would not go to no 
lodging.” Then they all four knights prayed him to teli them 
hisname. “Fair lords,” said Sir Tristram, “as at this time I 
will not tell you my name.” 


XXIV. 


THEN Sir Tristram and Sir Dinadan rode forth their way till 
they came to the shepherds and herdmen, and there they asked 
them if they knew any lodging or harbour there about. ‘“ For- 
sooth, fair lords,” said the herdmen, “nigh hereby is a good 
lodging in a castle, but such a custom there is, that there 
shall no knight be lodged, but if he first joust with two knights; 
and if he be but one knight, he must joust with two; and when 
ye be within, soon shall ye be matched.” ‘So there is an evil 
lodging,” said Sir Dinadan; “lodge where ye will, for I will 
not lodge there.” “Fie for shame,” said Sir Tristram, “be ye 
not a knight of the Round Table? wherefore ye may not with 
your worship forsake your lodging.” ‘‘ Not so,” said the herd- 
men, “for and if ye be beaten and have the worse, ye shall not 
be lodged there, and if ye beat them ye shall be well lodged.” 
“Ah!” said Sir Dinadan, “they be two noble knights ;” and 
then Sir Dinadan would not be lodged there in no manner, but 
as Sir Tristram required him of his knighthood, and so they 
rode thither. And to make short tale, Sir Tristram and Sir 
Dinadan smote them both down, and so they entered into the 
castle, and had good cheer as well as they could think or 
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devise. And when they were unarmed and had thought to 
have taken their rest, there came in at the gate Sir Palomides 
and Sir Gaheris, requiring to have the custom of the castle. 
“What is this?” said Sir Dinadan ; “I would have my rest.” 
“That may not be,? said Sir Tristram; “now must we needs 
defend the custom of the castle, insomuch as we have the 
better of the lord of this castle, and therefore,” said Sir 
Tristram, “needs must ye make you ready.” ‘In the devil’s 
name,” said Sir Dinadan, “‘came I into your company.” And 
so therewith they made them ready. And Sir Gaheris en- 
countered with Sir Tristram, and there Sir Gaheris had a fall. 
And Sir Palomides encountered with Sir Dinadan, and Sir 
Palomides gave Sir Dinadan a fall. And then must they fight 
on foot; and that would not Sir Dinadan, for he was sore 
bruised and hurt of that fall that Sir Palomides had given him, 
Then Sir Tristram unlaced Sir Dinadan’s helmet, and prayed him 
to help him. ‘I will not,” said Sir Dinadan, “for I am sore 
wounded of the thirty knights that we had but late to go to do 
battle. But ye fare,” said Sir Dinadan unto Sir Tristram, “as 
a mad man, and like a man that is out of his mind which would 
cast himself away ; and I may curse the time that ever I saw 
you. For in all the world are not such two knights that be so 
mad as is Sir Launcelot and ye, Sir Tristram ; for once I fell in 
the fellowship of Sir Launcelot, as I have now done with you, 
and he set mea work, that a quarter of a year and more I kept 
my bed. Jesu defend me,’ said Sir Dinadan, “from such two 
knights, and in special from your fellowship.” ‘ Then,” said 
Sir Tristram, “I will fight with them both.” And so Sir Tris- 
tram bade them both come forth, “for I will fight with you 
both.” And then Sir Palomides and Sir Gaheris dressed them, 
and smote at them both. And then Sir Dinadan smote at Sir 
Gaheris a stroke or two, and turned from him. ‘“ Nay,” said 
Sir Palomides, “it is too much shame for us two knights to 
fight withone.” And then he bade Sir Gaheris to stand aside 
with that knight that had no lust to fight. And then they rode 
together and fought a great while, and at the last Sir Tristram 
doubled his strokes and drove Sir Palomides back more than 
three great strides ; and then by one assent Sir Gaheris and Sir 
Dinadan went between them and departed them in sunder. 
And then, by the assent of Sir Tristram, they would have 
lodged together. But Sir Dinadan would not lodge in that 
castle, and then he cursed the time that ever he came in their 
fellowship; and so he took his horse and his harness and 
departed. Then Sir Tristram desired the lords of the castle to 
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send him a man for to bring him unto a lodging. And so they 
did, and overtook Sir Dinadan, and rode unto their lodging 
two mile thence with a good man in a priory, and there they 
were well at ease, And that same night Sir Bors, and Sir 
Bleoberis, and Sir Ector, and Sir Driaunt abode still in the 
same place there as Sir Tristram fought with the thirty knights, 
and there they met with Sir Launcelot the same night, and had 
made promise to lodge with Sir Colgrevance the same night. 


XXYV. 


BuT. as soon as the most noble knight Sir Launcelot heard 
of the shield of Cornwall, then wist he well that it was Sir 
Tristram that fought with his enemies, and then Sir Launcelot 
praised Sir Tristram, and called him the man of most worship 
in the world. So there was a knight in that priory that hight 
Sir Pellinore, and he desired to know the name of Sir Tristram, 
but in no wise he could not. And then Sir Tristram departed, 
and left Sir Dinadan in the priory, for he was so weary and so 
bruised that he might not ride. And then this knight, Sir 
Pellinore, said to Sir Dinadan, “Since that ye will not tell me 
that knight’s name, then will I ride after him and make him to 
tell me his name, or he shall die therefor.” ‘ Beware, sir 
knight,” said Sir Dinadan, “ for if ye follow him, ye shall repent 
it.” So that knight Sir Pellinore rode after Sir Tristram and 
required him to joust with him. Then Sir Tristram smote him 
down, and wounded him through the shoulder, and so passed 
on his way. And on the next day following Sir Tristram met 
with poursuivants, and they told him that there was made a great 
cry of a tournament between King Carados of Scotland and the 
King of Northgales, and either should joust against other at the 
Castle of Maidens. And these poursuivants sought all the country 
for the good knights, and in especial King Carados let seek for 
Sir Launcelot, and the King of Northgales let seek for Sir 
Tristram. And at that time Sir Tristram thought to be at 
those jousts and tournaments. And so by adventure they met 
with Sir Kay the seneschal and Sir Sagramore le Desirous, and 
Sir Kay required Sir Tristram to joust. And Sir Tristram in a 
manner refused him, because he would not be hurt nor bruised 
at the great jousts that would be at the Castle of Maidens, and 
therefore he thought to keep him fresh and to rest him. And 
always Sir Kay called and cried, “ Sir Knight of Cornwall, joust 
with me, or else yield thee unto me as recreant and overcome.” 
When Sir Tristram heard him say so, he incontinent turned 
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toward him to joust. And when Sir Kay saw him come, then 
he refused him, and turned his back. Then said Sir Tristram, 
“ As I find thee so shall I take thee.” And then Sir Kay turned 
him with an evil will, And Sir Tristram smote down Sir Kay, 
and rode on his way. Then Sir Sagramore le Desirous rode 
fast after Sir Tristram, and persuaded him to joust with him. 
And then Sir Tristram cast down Sir Sagramore from his horse, 
and rode his way. 

And this same day he met with a damsel that told him that 
he should win great worship of a knight adventurous which did 
much harm in all the country. When Sir Tristram heard her 
say so, he was glad to go with her for to win worship. So Sir 
Tristram rode with that damsel a six mile, and then met with 
him Sir Gawaine, and therewithal Sir Gawaine knew the damsel 
that she was a damsel of Queen Morgan le Fay, so Sir Gawaine 
understood that she led that knight to some mischief. ‘ Fair 
knight,” said Sir Gawaine, ‘‘ whither ride ye with that damsel ?” 
“Sir,” said Sir Tristram, “I wot not whither I shall ride, but 
as the damsel doth lead me.” “Sir,” said Sir Gawaine, “ye 
shall not ride with her, for she and her lady did never good, 
but evil.” So then Sir Gawaine drew out his sword, and said, 
“Damsel, but if thou tell me anon for what cause thou leadest 
this knight with thee, thou shalt die for it anon. I know all 
your ladies’ treason, and yours.” ‘“ Mercy, Sir Gawaine,” said 
the damsel, “if ye will save my life, I shall tell you all as it is.” 
“Say on,” said Sir Gawaine, “and thou shalt have thy life.” 
“Sir,” said she, “ my lady Queen Morgan le Fay, King Arthur’s 
sister, hath ordained thirty ladies to seek and spy after Sir 
Launcelot or Sir Tristram, and by the trains of these ladies, 
who that may meet with any of these two knights, that they 
should turn them with their wiles to Morgan le Fay’s castle, 
saying that they should do deeds of worship; and if any of 
those knights came there, there be thirty knights lying watch- 
ing in a court for to wait upon Sir Launcelot or upon Sir 
Tristram.” ‘Fie for shame!” said Sir Gawaine, “that ever 
such false treason should be wrought or used in a queen, and a 
king’s sister, and a king’s and a queen’s daughter.” 


XXVI. 


“ Sir,” said Sir Gawaine, ‘will ye stand with me, and we 
will see the malice of these thirty knights?” “Sir,” said Sir 
Tristram, “go ye to them and it please you, and ye shall see I 
will not fail you, for it is not long ago since I and a fellow met 
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with thirty knights of that queen’s fellowship, and God speed 
us so that we may win worship.” So then Sir Gawaine and Sir 
Tristram rode toward the castle where Morgan le Fay was, and 
ever Sir Gawaine deemed well that it was Sir Tristram de 
Lyones, because he heard tell that two knights had slain and 
beaten thirty knights. And when they came before the castle, 
Sir Gawaine spoke on high and said, “Queen Morgan le Fay, 
send out your knights which ye have laid in a watch for Sir 
Launcelot or for Sir Tristram. Now,” said Sir Gawaine, “I 
know your false treason, and through all places where that 
I ride men shall know of your false treason; and now let see,” 
said Sir Gawaine, “whether ye dare come out of your castle, 
ye thirty knights.” Then the queen spake and all the thirty 
knights at once, and said, “Sir Gawaine, full well wottest 
thou what thou doest and sayest, for, by God, we know thee 
passing well, and all that thou speakest and doest, thou sayest 
it upon the pride of that good knight that is there with thee. 
For there be some of us that know full well the hands of that 
knight over all well, and wit thou well, Sir Gawaine, it is more 
for his sake than for thine that we come not out of this castle; 
for wit ye well, Sir Gawaine, that knight which beareth the 
arms of Cornwall we know him well and what he is.” And 
then Sir Gawaine and Sir Tristram departed, and rode on their 
way a day or two together, and there by adventure they met 
with Sir Kay and Sir Sagramore le Desirous, and then they 
were passing glad of Sir Gawaine and he of them, but they 
wist not what he was with the shield of Cornwall but by 
deeming. And thus they rode together a day or two. And 
then they were aware of Sir Breus Sans Pitié chasing a lady 
for to have slain her, for he had slain her paramour before. 
“ Hold you all still,” said Sir Gawaine, “and show none of you 
forth, and ye shall see me reward yonder false knight, for if he 
espy you he is so well horsed that he will escape away.” And 
then Sir Gawaine rode between Breus Sans Pitié and the 
lady, and said, “ False knight, leave her, and have to do with 
me.” When Sir Breus saw no more but Sir Gawaine, he fewtred 
his spear, and Sir Gawaine against him. And so there Sir 
Breus overthrew Sir Gawaine, and then he rode over him and 
overthwart him twenty times, to have destroyed him. And 
when Sir Tristram saw him do so villainous a deed, he hurled 
out against him. And when Sir Breus saw him with his 
shield of Cornwall, he knew well that it was Sir Tristram, and 
then he fled, and Sir Tristram followed after him. And Sir 
Breus Sans Pitié was well horsed that he went his way quit. 
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And Sir Tristram followed him long, for fain he would have 
been avenged upon him. And so, when he had long chased 
him, he saw a fair well, and thither he rode for to rest him, and 
tied his horse unto a tree. 


XXVII. 


AND then he pulled off his helmet, and washed his visage 
and his hands, and so he fell asleep. In the meanwhile came a 
damsel that had sought Sir Tristram many ways and days 
within this land, and, when she came unto the well, she looked 
upon him, and had forgotten the remembrance of Sir Tristram, 
but by his horse she knew him, that hight Passe-Brewell, that 
had been Sir Tristram’s horse many years. For when he was 
mad in the forest, Sir Fergus kept him. So then the damsel 
Bragwaine abode still till he was wakened. So when she saw 
him awake, she saluted him, and he her again, for either knew 
other of old acquaintance. And then she told him how she 
had sought him long and far, and there she told him how she 
had letters from La Béale Isoude. And then anon Sir Tristram 
read them, and wit ye well he was glad and merry, for therein 
was many a piteous complaint. Then said Sir Tristram, ‘ Lady 
Bragwaine, ye shall ride with me till the tournament be done 
at the Castle of Maidens, and then shall ye bear letters and 
tidings with you.” And then Sir Tristram took his horse, and 
sought lodging, and there he met with a good ancient knight 
that prayed him to lodge with him. Right so came Governale 
to Sir Tristram, which was glad of that lady. So this old 
knight’s name was Sir Pellounes, and he told of the great tourna- 
ment that should be at the Castle of Maidens, And there Sir 
Launcelot and thirty knights of his blood had ordained shields 
of Cornwall. And right so there came one unto Sir Pellounes, 
and told him that Sir Persides de Bloise was come home, and 
then that knight held up his hand and thanked God of his 
coming home; and there Sir Pellounes told Sir Tristram that in 
two years he had not seen his son Persides. “Sir,” said Sir 
Tristram, ‘I know your son well for a good knight.” So ona 
time Sir Tristram and Sir Persides came to their lodging both 
at once, and so they unarmed them, and put upon them their 
clothing, and then these two knights each one welcomed other. 
And when Sir Persides understood and knew that Sir Tristram 
was a knight of Cornwall, he said, “I was once in Cornwall, 
and there I jousted before King Mark; and so by fortune it 
happened me at that time to overthrow ten knights, and then 
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came to me Sir Tristram de Lyones and overthrew me, and 
took my lady from me, and that shall I never forget ; but I shall 
remember me and ever I may see my time.” ‘‘Ah!” said Sir 
Tristram, “now I understand that ye hate Sir Tristram ; what 
deem ye, ween ye that Sir Tristram is not able for to withstand 
your malice?” ‘Yes,” said Sir Persides, “I know well that 
Sir Tristram is a noble knight, and a much better knight than I 
am, yet shall I not owe him my goodwill.” Right as they stood 
thus talking at a bay window of that castle, they saw many 
knights riding to and fro towards the tournament. And then 
was Sir Tristram aware of a likely knight riding upon a mighty 
black horse, and a black-covered shield. ‘“‘ What knight is that,” 
said Sir Tristram, “ with the black horse and the black shield ? 
he seemeth to be a good knight.” “I know him well,” said Sir 
Persides, “he is one of the best knights of the world.” “It is 
then Sir Launcelot,” said Sir Tristram. ‘“ Nay,” said Sir 
Persides, “it is Sir Palomides, that is yet unchristened.” 


XXVIII. 


THEN they saw much people of the country follow Sir 
Palomides. And within a while after there came a squire of 
the castle that told Sir Pellounes, that was lord of the castle, 
that a knight with a black shield had smitten down thirteen 
knights. ‘Fair brother,’ said Sir Tristram to Sir Persides, 
“let us cast upon us our cloaks, and let us go and see the play.” 
“Not so,” said Sir Persides, “we will not go like knaves thither, 
but we will ride like men and good knights to withstand our 
enemies.” So they armed them, and took their horses and 
great spears, and thither they went; whereas many knights 
assayed themselves before the tournament. And anon_ Sir 
Palomides saw Sir Persides, and then he sent a squire unto 
him, and said, ‘Go thou unto yonder knight with the green 
shield and therein a lion of gold, and say ye unto him that I 
require him to joust with me; and tell him that my name is Sir 
Palomides.” When Sir Persides understood the request of Sir 
Palomides he made him ready. And so there anon they met 
together, but Sir Persides had a fall. And then Sir Tristram 
dressed him for to be revenged upon Sir Palomides. And that 
anon saw Sir Palomides, which was ready, and so was not Sir 
Tristram, and took him at advantage, and smote him over his 
horse’s tail when he had no spear in his rest. Then started up 
Sir Tristram, and took his horse lightly, and was wroth out of 
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measure, and was sore ashamed of that fall. And then Sir 
Tristram sent unto Sir Palomides by Governale his squire, and 
prayed him to joust with him once again at his request. “Nay,” 
said Sir Palomides, “as at this time I will not joust with that 
knight, for I know him better than he weeneth, and if he be wroth, 
he may revenge him to-morrow at the Castle of Maidens, where 
he shall see me and many other knights.” With that came 
Sir Dinadan, and when he saw Sir Tristram wroth, he list 
not tojape. “Lo,” said Sir Dinadan, “here may a man prove, 
be a man never so good, yet may he have a fall, and he was 
never so wise but he may be overseen, and he rideth well 
that never falls.” So Sir Tristram was passing wroth, and said 
to Sir Persides and to Sir Dinadan, “I will be revenged upon 
him.” Right so as they stood talking, there came by Sir 
Tristram a likely knight, riding passing soberly and heavily 
with a black shield. “What knight is that?” said Sir Tristram 
to Sir Persides. ‘I know him well,” said Sir Persides, “for 
his name is Sir Briaunt of North Wales.” So he passed on 
among other knights of North Wales. And there came Sir 
Launcelot du Lake with a shield of the arms of Cornwall, and 
he sent a squire to Sir Briaunt, and required to joust. “TI will 
do that I may,” said Sir Briaunt. And there Sir Launcelot 
smote down Sir Briaunt from his horse, and he had a great 
fall. And then Sir Tristram marvelled what knight he was 
that bare the shield of Cornwall. ‘“‘ Whatsoever he be,” said 
Sir Dinadan, “I warrant you he is of King Ban’s blood, the 
which be knights of the most noble prowess in the world, 
for to account so many for so many.” And then there came 
two knights of North Wales, the one hight Sir Hew de la 
Mountaine, and the other hight Madocke de la Mountaine, 
and they challenged Sir Launcelot foot hot, Sir Launcelot 
not refusing them, but made him ready, and with one spear 
he smote them down both over their horse croup. And so 
Sir Launcelot rode forth on his way. “ By my faith,” said Sir 
Tristram, “he is a good knight that beareth the shield of 
Cornwall; and me seemeth he rideth in the best manner that 
ever I saw knight ride.” So then the King of Northgales rode 
hastily unto Sir Palomides, and prayed him heartily for his 
love to joust with that knight that had done us of Northgales 
despite. “Sir,” said Sir Palomides, “I am loth to have to 
do with that knight, and the cause why, for as to-morrow the 
great tournament shall be, and therefore I will keep me fresh by 
my will.” “Nay,” said the King of Northgales, “I pray you 
require him of jousts.” “Sir,” said Sir Palomides, “I will 
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joust at your request, and require that knight to joust with 
me; and often I have seen a man have a fall at his own 
request.” 


XXIX. 


THEN Sir Palomides sent unto Sir Launcelot a squire, and 
required him to joust. “ Fair fellow,” said Sir Launcelot to the 
squire, “tell me what is thy lord’s name, and which is he?” 
“Sir,” said the squire unto Sir Launcelot, “my lord’s name 
is Sir Palomides.” “In God’s name,” said Sir Launcelot ; 
“for by my knighthood there is no knight in the world that 
I have seen this seven years that I would rather have to do 
withal than with Sir Palomides.” And then either of the 
knights made them ready with two great and huge spears. 
And then said Sir Dinadan, ‘‘ Ye shall see that Sir Palomides 
will quit him right well.” “It may be,” said Sir Tristram, 
“but I undertake that knight with the shield of Cornwall 
shall give him a fall.” ‘‘I cannot believe it,” said Sir Dinadan. 
Right so they spurred their horses and fewtred their spears, 
and either hit other; and there Sir Palomides brake a spear 
upon Sir Launcelot, and he sat still and moved not, but Sir 
Launcelot smote him so mightily, that he made him to avoid 
his saddle, and the stroke brake his shield and hauberk, and 
he had not fallen he had been slain. ‘ How now?” said Sir 
Tristram, “I wist well by the manner of their riding both, that 
Sir Palomides should have a fall.” Right so Sir Launcelot 
rode his way, and rode to a well to drink and to rest him. 
And they of Northgales espied him where he rode, and then 
there followed him twelve knights for to have mischieved him 
for this cause, that on the morrow at the tournament of this 
Castle of Maidens he should not win the victory. So they 
came suddenly upon Sir Launcelot, and before he’ might put 
upon him his helmet and take his horse, but they were in hand 
with him. And then Sir Launcelot got his spear and rode 
through them, and there he slew a knight and brake his spear 
in his body. Then he drew his sword, and smote on the right 
hand and on the left hand, so that within few strokes he had 
slain other three knights, and the remnant that abode he 
wounded them full sore. Thus Sir Launcelot escaped from his 
enemies of Northgales; and then he rode forth on his way unto 
a friend, and there he lodged him till on the morrow, for he 
would not the first day have to do in that tournament because 
of his great labour. And on the first day he was with King 
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Arthur, where as he sat on high upon a scaffold, for to discern 
who was best worthy of his deeds. So Sir Launcelot was with 
King Arthur, and jousted not the first day. 


XXX, 


Now turn we to Sir Tristram de Lyones, that commanded 
Governale his servant for to ordain him a black shield, with 
none other remembrance therein. And so Sir Persides and 
Sir Tristram departed from their host, Sir Pellounes, and they 
rode early toward the tournament, and then they drew them 
unto King Carados side of Scotland. And anon knights began 
the field, what of the King of Northgales part, and what of 
King Carados part, and there began a great partie, and then 
there was hurling and rushing. Right so came in Sir Persides 
and Sir Tristram, and so they fared that they put aback the 
King of Northgales. And then there came in Sir Bleoberis de 
Ganis and Sir Gaheris with them of Northgales ; and then was 
Sir Persides smitten down and almost slain, for more than 
forty horsemen went over him. For Sir Bleoberis did great 
deeds of arms, and Sir Gaheris failed him not. When Sir 
Tristram beheld them and saw them do such deeds of arms, 
he marvelled greatly what they were. Also Sir Tristram 
thought it a shame that Sir Persides was so done to, and then 
he gat him a great spear in his hand, and so he rode unto Sir 
Gaheris and smote him down from his horse. And then was 
Sir Bleoberis wroth, and gat a spear and rode against Sir 
Tristram in great ire, and Sir Tristram there met with him and 
smote Sir Bleoberis from his horse. So then the king with 
the hundred knights was wroth, and he horsed Sir Bleoberis 
and Gaheris again; and there began a great meddle, and ever 
Sir Tristram held them passing short, and ever Sir Bleoberis 
was passing busy upon Sir Tristram. And there came Sir 
Dinadan against Sir Tristram, and there he gave Sir Dinadan 
such a buffet that he swooned in his saddle. So anon Sir 
Dinadan came to Sir Tristram, and said, “Sir, I know you 
better than ye ween; but here I promise you my faith that I 
will never come against you more, for I promise you that sword 
of yours shall never come more on my helmet.” With that came 
Sir Bleoberis, and Sir Tristram gave him such a buffet that 
down he laid his head, and then he caught him by his helmet 
and pulled him under his feet, And then King Arthur blew to 
lodging. And Sir Tristram departed to his pavilion, and Sir 
Dinadan rode with him then. And Sir Persides, and King 
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Arthur, and the kings upon both parties, marvelled what 
knight that was with the black shield. Many said their 
advice, and some knew him for Sir Tristram, and held their 
peace, and would nothing say. 

So the first day King Arthur and all the kings and lords that 
were judges gave Sir Tristram the prize, howbeit they knew 
him not, but named him the knight with the black shield. 


XXXI. 


SiR PALOMIDES on the next morrow returned from the party 
of King Northgales and rode to King Arthurs side, where was 
King Carados, and the King of Ireland, and Sir Launcelot’s 
kin, and Sir Gawaine’s kin. So Sir Palomides sent the damsel 
unto Sir Tristram, that he sent to seek him when he was out of 
his mind in the forest, and the damsel asked Sir Tristram what 
he was, and also what was his right name. ‘As for that,” said 
Sir Tristram, “ tell Sir Palomides he shall not wit at this time, 
to the time I have broken two spears upon him. But let him 
wit thus much,” said Sir Tristram, “that I am the same knight 
that he smote down in the evening before the tournament; and 
tell him plainly, on what part that Sir Palomides be, I will be 
on the contrary part.” “Sir,” said the damsel, “ye shall 
understand that Sir Palomides will be on King Arthur’s side, 
where the most noble knights of the world be.” “In the name 
of God,” said Sir Tristram, “then will I be with the King of 
Northgales, because that Sir Palomides will be on King Arthur’s 
side, and else would I be on my lord King Arthur’s side but for 
his sake.” So then when King Arthur was come, they let blow 
unto the field. And then began there a great part, there was 
running and smiting upon helmets. And so King Carados 
jousted against the king with the hundred knights, and there 
King Carados had a fall, and then was there hurling and rush- 
ing ; and right so came in King Arthur’s knights, and they bore 
back the King of Northgales’ knights. And then came in Sir 
Tristram, and he began so roughly and so bigly that there was 
not one that might withstand him, and thus Sir Tristram 
endured long. And at the last Sir Tristram haunted among the 
fellowship of King Ban, and there fell upon him Sir Bors de 
Ganis, and Sir Ector de Maris, and Sir Blamor de Ganis, with 
a great many of other knights. And then Sir Tristram smote 
down on the right hand and on the left hand, that all the lords 
and ladies spake of his noble deeds. But at the last Sir 
Tristram should have had the worst had not the king with the 
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bundred knights been his good friend, and then he came with 
his fellowship and rescued Sir Tristram, and brought him away 
with the knights that bore the shields of Cornwall. And then 
Sir Tristram saw another fellowship by themselves, and there 
were as good as forty knights together, and Sir Kay the 
seneschal was their governor. And then Sir Tristram rode in 
among them all, and there he smote down Sir Kay from his 
horse, and there he fared among those knights like a grey- 
hound among conies. So Sir Launcelot found a knight that 
was sore wounded upon the head. “Sir,” said Sir Launcelot, 
“who wounded you so?” “Sir,” said he, “a knight that 
beareth a black shield, and I may curse the time that ever I 
met with him, for he is a devil and no man.” So Sir Launcelot 
departed from him, and thought to meet with Sir Tristram, and 
so he rode with his sword drawn in his hand to seek Sir 
Tristram ; and then he espied him how he hurled here and 
there, and at every stroke Sir Tristram well-nigh smote down a 
knight. ‘Oh, mercy, Jesu!” said King Arthur, “since the time 
I bore arms saw I never no knight do so marvellous deeds of 
arms.” ‘If I should set upon this knight,” said Sir Launcelot 
to himself, “I should shame myself.” And therewith Sir 
Launcelot put up his sword. And then the king with the 
hundred knights and an hundred more of Northgales set upon 
twenty knights of Sir Launcelot’s kin, and those twenty knights 
held them alway together as wild swine, and none would fail 
other. And when Sir Tristram beheld the nobleness of those 
twenty knights, he marvelled of their noble deeds ; for he saw 
well by their fare, and by their rule, that they had liever to die 
than to avoid the field. “Now, Jesu,” said Sir Tristram, 
“ well may he be valiant and full of prowess that hath sucha 
sort of noble knights to his kin, and full like is he to be a noble 
man that is their leader and governor ;” he meant it by Sir 
Launcelot du Lake. So when Sir Tristram had beholden them 
Jong, he thought it shame to see two hundred knights battering 
upon twenty knights. And then Sir Tristram rode to the king 
with the hundred knights, and said to him, “ Sir, I pray you, 
leave your fighting with those twenty knights, for ye shall win 
no worship of them, for ye be too many and they too few ; and 
wit ye well they will not out of the field, I see by their counten- 
ance, and worship get ye none and ye slay them; therefore 
leave your fighting with them, for to increase my worship I will 
ride to the twenty knights to help them with all my might and 
power.” “Nay,” said the king with the hundred knights, “ye 
shall not do so. Now I see your courage and courtesy, I will 
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withdraw my knights for your pleasure, for evermore a good 
knight will favour another, and like will draw to like and 
semblable,” 


XXXII. 


THEN the king with the hundred knights withdrew his 
knights. And all this while and long before Sir Launcelot had 
watched upon Sir Tristram with a very purpose to have fellow- 
ship with him. And so then suddenly Sir Tristram, Sir 
Dinadan, and Governale his man, rode on their way into the 
forest, that no man perceived where they went. So then King 
Arthur blew unto lodging, and gave the king of Northgales the 
prize, because that Sir Tristram was on his side. And then Sir 
Launcelot rode here and there so mad asa lion that faulted 
his fill, because he had lost Sir Tristram, and so he returned 
unto King Arthur. And then in all the field was such a noise, 
that the wind thereof might be heard two miles thence, how 
the lords and ladies cried, “ The knight with the black shield 
hath won the field.” “Alas!” said King Arthur, “where is 
that knight become? It is shame to all those in the field so to 
let him escape away from you; but with gentleness and courtesy 
ye might have brought him unto me to the Castle of Maidens.” 
Then the noble King Arthur went unto his knights and com- 
forted them in the best manner that he could, and said, ‘‘ My 
fair fellows, be not dismayed, howbeit if ye have lost the 
field this day.” And many were hurt and sore wounded, and 
many were whole. “ My fellows,” said King Arthur, “look that 
ye be of good cheer, for to-morrow will] be in the field with you, 
and revenge you of your enemies.” So that night King Arthur 
and his knights rested themselves. The damsel that came from 
La Beale Isoude unto Sir Tristram, all the while the tournament 
was adoing, was with Queen Guenever, and ever the queen 
asked her for what cause she came into that country. 
“Madame,” said she, “1 come for none other cause but for my 
lady La Beale Isoude to wit of your welfare.” For in nowise 
she should not tell the queen that she came for Sir Tristram’s 
sake. So this lady Dame Bragwaine took her leave of Queen 
Guenever; and so she rode after Sir Tristram, and as she rode 
through the forest, she heard a great cry of a man, and then 
she commanded her squire to go into the forest to wit what that 
noise was. And so he came to a well, and there found he a 
knight bound unto a trée, crying as he had been out of his 
mind, and his horse and his harness standing by him. And 
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when he espied the squire, therewith he started, and brake 
himself loose, and took his sword in his hand, and ran to 
have slain that squire. And the squire took his horse and fled 
as fast as ever he might unto Dame Bragwaine again, and told 
her of his adventure. So she rode unto Sir Tristram’s pavilion, 
and told Sir Tristram what adventure she had found in the 
forest. ‘‘Alas!” said Sir Tristram, ‘upon my head there is 
some good knight in misfortune.” And then Sir Tristram took 
his horse and his sword, and rode thither, and there he heard 
how the knight complained unto himself, and said, “I woful 
knight, Sir Palomides, what misadventure befalleth me, and 
that am defouled with falsehood and treason, through Sir Bors 
and Sir Ector? Alas!” said he, “why live Iso long?” And 
then he gat his sword in his hand, and made many strange 
signs and tokens, and so through his raging he threw his sword 
into that fountain, and then Sir Palomides wailed and wrung his 
hands ; and at the last for pure sorrow he ran into that foun- 
tain over his navel, and sought after his sword. So Sir Tristram 
saw that, and ran upon Sir Palomides, and held him fast in his 
arms. ‘“ What art thou?” said Sir Palomides, ‘‘that so holdeth 
me?” “Jam,” said Sir Tristram, “aman of this forest, that 
would thee no harm.” “Alas!” said Sir Palomides, “I may 
never win worship where Sir Tristram is, for ever where as he is, 
and if I be there, then get I no worship, and if he be away for the 
most part I have the advantage, unless that Sir Launcelot du 
Lake be not there, and Sir Lamorake.” Then said Sir 
Palomides, ‘‘ Once in Ireland Sir Tristram put me tothe worst, 
and another time in Cornwall, and other places in this land.” 
“ What would ye do,” said Sir Tristram, ‘if ye had Sir Tristram 
here?” ‘I would fight with him,” said Sir Palomides, ‘and 
ease my heart upon. him; and yet, for to say the sooth, Sir 
Tristram is the gentlest knight in the world living.” ‘ What 
will ye do?” said Sir Tristram, “will ye go with me to my lodg- 
ing ?” “ Nay,” said he, “I will go to the king with the hundred 
knights, for he rescued me from Sir Bors de Ganis and Sir 
Ector, and else had I been slain traitorously.” Sir Tristram 
said to Sir Palomides such kind words that he went with him 
unto his lodging. Then Governale went before, and charged 
Dame Bragwaine to go out of the way to her lodging, “and bid 
ye Sir Persides that he make him no quarrels.” And so they 
rode together till they came to Sir Tristram’s pavilion, and there 
Sir Palomides had all the cheer that might be had all that night. 
But in no wise Sir Palomides might not know what Sir Tristram 
was. And so after supper they went to rest, and Sir Tristram 
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for great travail slept till it was day. And Sir Palomides might 
not sleep for anguish; and in the dawning of the day he took 
his horse privily, and rode his way to Sir Gaheris and to Sir 
Sagramore le Desirous, whereas they were in their pavilion, for 
they three were fellows at the beginning of this tournament. 
And then on the morrow the king blew unto tournament upon 
the third day. 


XXXIII. 


So the King of Northgales and the king with the hundred 
knights they two encountered with King Carados and with the 
King of Ireland, and there the king with the hundred knights 
smote down King Carados, and the King of Northgales smote 
down the King of Ireland. With that came in Sir Palomides, 
and when he came he made great work, for by his indented 
shield he was well known. So came in King Arthur, and did 
great deeds of arms together, and put the King of Northgales 
and the king with the hundred knights to the worst. With that 
came in Sir Tristram with his black shield, and anon he jousted 
with Sir Palomides, and there by fine force Sir Tristram smote 
Sir Palomides over his horse tail. Then King Arthur cried, 
“ Knight with the black shield, make thee ready to me.” And in 
the same wise Sir Tristram smote down King Arthur. And 
then, by force of King Arthurs knights, the king and Sir 
Palomides were remounted. So King Arthur with a great 
eager heart gat a spear in his hand, and there upon the one 
side he smote Sir Tristram over his horse. And then full fast 
Sir Palomides came upon Sir Tristram as he was on foot, to 
have over-ridden him. And Sir Tristram was aware of him, 
and there he stepped aside, and with great ire he gat him by 
the arm and pulled him down from his horse. And then Sir 
Palomides lightly arose, and then they dashed together mightily 
with their swords, and many kings, queens, and lords stood 
and beheld them. And at the last Sir Tristram smote Sir 

_ Palomides upon the helm three mighty strokes, and at every 
stroke that he gave him he said: “ Have this for Sir Tristram’s 
sake.” With that Sir Palomides fell to the earth grovelling. 
And then came the king with the hundred knights, and 
brought Sir Tristram a horse, and so was he horsed again. 
By then was Sir Palomides horsed, and with great ire he 
jousted at Sir Tristram with his spear as it was in the rest, 
and gave him a great dash with his spear. So Sir Tristram 
avoided his spear, and gat him by the neck with both his 
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hands, and pulled him clean out of his saddle, and so bore him 
before him the length of ten spears, and then, in the presence 
of them all, he let him fa) at his adventure. So Sir Tristram 
was aware of King Arthur with a naked sword in his hand, and 
with his spear Sir Tristram ran on King Arthur, and King 
Arthur boldly abode him, and with his sword he smote in two 
his spear, and therewith Sir Tristram was astonished, and so 
King Arthur gave him three or four great strokes ere he might 
get out his sword. And at the last Sir Tristram drew his sword, 
and assailed King Arthur passing hard. With that the great 
press departed ; then Sir Tristram rode here and there and 
did great feats; and eleven of the good knights of the blood 
of King Ban, that was of Sir Launcelot’s kin, that day Sir 
Tristram smote down, that all the estates marvelled of his 
great deeds, and all cried upon the knight with the black shield. 


AXAXIV. 


THEN this cry was so great, that Sir Launcelot heard it, and 
then gat he a great spear in his hand and came towards the cry. 
And then Sir Launcelot cried on high, “ Knight with the black 
shield, make thee ready for to joust with me.” When Sir 
Tristram heard him say so, he gat his spear in his hand, and 
either put down their heads and came together as thunder, and 
Sir Tristram’s spear brake in pieces, and Sir Launcelot by mal- 
fortune struck Sir Tristram on the side a deep wound nigh to 
the death, but. yet Sir Tristram avoided not his saddle, and 
so the spear brake. And therewithal Sir Tristram, that was 
wounded, gat out his sword and rushed to Sir Launcelot, and 
gave him three great strokes upon the helm that the fire sprang 
out, and Sir Launcelot stooped low his head toward his saddle- 
bow. And therewithal Sir Tristram departed from the field, 
for he felt himself so wounded that he wished he should have 
died. And Sir Dinadan espied him, and followed him into the 
forest. And Sir Launcelot abode, and did many marvellous 
deeds. So when Sir Tristram was departed by the forest 
side, he alighted and unlaced his harness, and refreshed his 
wound. Then thought Sir Dinadan that he should have died. 
“Nay, nay,” said Sir Tristram, ‘‘Sir Dinadan, never dread 
thee, for I am heart whole, and of this wound I shall soon be 
whole by the grace of God.” By then Sir Dinadan was aware 
where Sir Palomides came riding straight upon them. And 
then Sir Tristram was aware that Sir Palomides came for to 
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have destroyed him. Andso Sir Dinadan gave him warning, 
and said: “ My lord Sir Tristram, ye are sore wounded that ye 
may not have to do with him; therefore I will ride against him 
and do what I may, and if I am slain ye may pray for my soul, 
and in the meanwhile ye may withdraw you and go into the 
castle, or into the forest, that he shall not meet with you.” Sir 
Tristram smiled, and said: “I thank you, Sir Dinadan, of your 
good will, but he shall wit that I am able to handle him.” 
And anon hastily he armed him, and took his horse, and a 
great spear in his hand, and said to Sir Dinadan, “Adieu,” 
and rode toward Sir Palomides a soft pace. And when Sir 
Palomides saw that, he made a countenance to amend his — 
horse, but he did it for this cause, for he abode Sir Gaheris 
that came after him, and when-he was come he rode toward 
Sir Tristram. And Sir Tristram sent unto Sir Palomides, and 
required him to joust with him, and if he smote down Sir 
Palomides he would do no more to him; and if it so happen 
that Sir Palomides smote down Sir Tristram, he bade him do 
his uttermost. So they were accorded, and met together, and 
Sir Tristram smote down Sir Palomides, and he had a grievous 
fall, so that he lay still as he had been dead. And then Sir 
Tristram ran upon Sir Gaheris, and he would not have jousted ; 
but, whether he would or not, Sir Tristram smote him over his 
horse croup, that he lay still as though he had been dead. 
And then Sir Tristram rode his way, and left Sir Persides’ 
squire within the pavilions, and Sir Tristram and Sir Dinadan 
rode to an old knights place to lodge them. And the old 
knight had five sons at the tournament, for whom he prayed 
God heartily for their coming home. And they came home all 
five well beaten. 

And when Sir Tristram departed for to go into the forest, Sir 
Launcelot held alway the tourney like hard, as a man enraged 
that took no heed to himself, and wit ye well there was many a 
noble knight against him. And when King Arthur saw Sir 
Launcelot do so marvellous deeds of arms, then he armed him, 
and took his horse and armour, and rode into the field to help 
Sir Launcelot, and so many knights came in with King Arthur. 
And to make short tale, the King of Northgales in conclusion 
and the king with the hundred knights were put to the worst. 
And because Sir Launcelot abode and was the last in the field, 
the prize was given him. But Sir Launcelot would neither for 
king, queen, nor knight have the prize ; but where the cry was 
cried through the field, “Sir Launcelot, Sir Launcelot hath 
won the field this day!” Sir Launcelot lets make another cry 
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contrary to that cry: “Sir Tristram hath won the field, for he 
began first, and last he hath endured, and so hath he done 
the first day, the second, and the third day.” 


XXXV. 


THEN all the estates and degrees, high and low, said great 
worship of Sir Launcelot, for the honour that he did unto Sir 
Tristram, and for that honour doing to Sir Tristram he was at 
the time more praised and renowned, than if he had over- 
thrown five hundred knights; and all the people wholly 
for his gentleness, first the estates, both high and low, and 
after the commonalty, cried at once, “Sir Launcelot hath 
won the field, whosoever say nay.” Then was Sir Launce- 
lot wroth and ashamed, and therewith he rode unto King 
Arthur. “Alas!” said the king, “we are all dismayed that 
Sir Tristram is thus departed from us. By God,” said King 
Arthur, “he is one of the noblest knights that ever I saw 
hold spear or sword in hand, and the courteousest knight 
in his fighting, for full hard I saw him,” said King Arthur, 
“as he smote Sir Palomides upon his helmet thrice that 
he abashed his helmet with his stroke, and also he said, 
‘Here is a stroke for Sir Tristram!’ and thus he said 
thrice.” And then King Arthur, Sir Launcelot, and Sir Dodinas 
le Savage took their horses to seek Sir Tristram, and by the 
means of Sir Persides, who had told King Arthur where Sir 
Tristram was in his pavilion ; but when they came there, Sir 
Tristram and Sir Dinadan were gone. Then King Arthur and 
Sir Launcelot were heavy, and returned again to the Castle of 
Maidens, making great moan for the hurt done to Sir Tristram, 
and his sudden departing. ‘“‘So God me help,” said King 
Arthur, “I am more heavy that I cannot meet with him, than 
for all the hurts that all my knights have had at the tourna- 
ment.” Right so came Sir Gaheris, and told to King Arthur 
how Sir Tristram had smitten down Sir Palomides, and it was 
at Sir Palomides’ own request. “Alas!” said King Arthur, 
“that was great dishonour to Sir Palomides, inasmuch as Sir 
Tristram was sore wounded; and now may we all, kings and 
knights and men of worship, say that Sir Tristram may be 
called a noble knight, and one of the best knights that ever I 
saw days of my life. For I will that ye all, kings and knights, 
know,” said King Arthur, “that I never saw knight do so 
marvellously as he hath done all these three days; for he was 
the first that began, and that longest held on, save this last day, 
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And though he was hurt, it was a manly adventure of two 
noble knights. And when two noble men encounter, needs 
must the one have the worst, like as God will suffer at that 
time.” “As for me,” said Sir Launcelot, “for all the lands 
that ever my father left me, I would not have hurt Sir Tristram, 
if I had known him at that time ; that I hurt him was for that 
I saw not his shield ; for if I had seen his black shield, I would 
not have meddled with him for many causes, for late he did as 
much for me as ever knight did, and that is well known that he 
had to do with thirty knights and no help save Sir Dinadan. 
And one thing shall I promise you,” said Sir Launcelot, “ Sir 
Palomides shall repent it as in his unkind dealing for to follow 
that noble knight that I by mishap hurt thus.” Sir Launcelot 
said all the worship that might be said by Sir Tristram. And 
then King Arthur made a great feast to all them that would 
come. Thus let we pass King Arthur, and a little we will turn 
unto Sir Palomides, that, after he had a fall of Sir Tristram, he 
was near hand enraged and out of his wit for despite of Sir 
Tristram ; and so he followed him by adventure, and as he 
came by a river in his madness he would have made his horse to 
have leapt over, and the horse failed footing and fell in the 
river ; wherefore Sir Palomides was adread lest that he should 
have been drowned, and then he avoided his horse and swam 
to the land, and let his horse go down by adventure. 


XXXVI. 


AND when he came to the land, he put off his harness, and 
sat roaring and crying as a man out of his mind. Right so 
there came a damsel even by Sir Palomides, that was sent from 
Sir Gawaine and his brother unto Sir Mordred, that lay sick in 
the same place with the old knight where Sir Tristram was. 
For Sir Persides hurt so Sir Mordred ten days before, and if it 
had not been for the love of Sir Gawaine and his brother, Sir 
Persides had slain Sir Mordred. And so this damsel came by 
Sir Palomides, and she and he had language together, the 
which pleased neither of them. And so the damsel rode her 
way till she came to the old knight’s place, and there she told 
that old knight how she had met with the maddest knight by 
adventure that ever she met withal. ‘What thing bare he in 
his shield?” said Sir Tristram. “It was indented with white 
and black,” said the damsel. “Ah!” said Sir Tristram, “that 
was the good knight Sir Palomides ; for well I know him,” 

said Sir Tristram, “for one of the best knights now living 
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in this realm.” Then the old knight took a little hackmey, and 
rode for Sir Palomides, and brought him unto his manor. 
And then full well knew Sir Tristram Sir Palomides; but he 
said but little, for at that time Sir Tristram was walking upon 
his feet and well amended of his hurts, and always when Sir 
Palomides saw Sir Tristram he would behold him full marvel- 
lously, and ever him seemed that he had seen him, and then 
would he say to Sir Dinadan, ‘And ever I may meet with Sir 
Tristram, he shall not escape my hands.” “I marvel,” said 
Sir Dinadan, “that ye boast behind Sir Tristram, for it is but 
late that he was in your hands; why would ye not hold him 
while ye had him? for I saw myself twice or thrice that ye 
gat but little worship of Sir Tristram.” And then was Sir 
Palomides ashamed. So leave we them a little while in the 
castle with the old knight Sir Darras. 

Now shall we speak of King Arthur, that said to Sir 
Launcelot, “Had not ye been, we had not lost Sir Tristram, 
for he was here daily unto the time ye met with him, and in 
an evil time,” said King Arthur, “ye encountered with him.” 
“My lord Arthur,” said Sir Launcelot, “ye put upon me that I 
would be the causer of his departing ; God knoweth it was 
against my will, but when men be hot in deeds of arms, often 
they hurt their friends as well as their foes. And my lord,” 
said Sir Launcelot, “ye shall understand that Sir Tristram is a 
man that I am loth to offend, for he hath done for me more 
than ever I did for him, as yet.” Then Sir Launcelot made to 
bring forth a book; and then Sir Launcelot said: ‘“ Here be 
ten knights that will swear upon a book never to rest one night 
where we rest another these twelve months till we find Sir 
Tristram. And as for me,” said Sir Launcelot, ‘I promise you 
upon this book, that if I may meet with him, either by fairness 
or foulness I shall bring him with me unto this court, or else I 
shall die therefor.” And the names of these ten knights that 
had undertaken this quest were these following: first Sir Launce- 
lot, Sir Ector de Maris, Sir Bors de Ganis, Sir Bleoberis, Sir 
Blamor de Ganis, and Sir Lucas the butler, Sir Ewaine, Sir Gala- 
had, Sir Lionel, and Sir Galihodin. So these ten noble knights 
departed from the court of King Arthur. And so they rode 
upon their quest all together until they came to a cross that 
stood between four highways, and there departed the fellowship 
in four parts for to seek Sir Tristram. And as Sir Launcelot 
rode by adventure he met with the damsel Dame Bragwaine, 
the which was sent into that country for to seek Sir Tristram, 
and she fled as fast as her palfrey might run. So Sir Launcelot 
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met with her, and asked her why she fled. “Ah, fair knight,” 
said Dame Bragwaine, “I flee for dread of my life, for here 
followeth me Sir Breus Sans Pitié for to slay me.” “ Hold 
you nigh me,” said Sir Launcelot. And when Sir Launcelot 
saw Sir Breus, he cried on him and said, “ Thou false knight, 
destroyer of ladies and damsels, now thy last days be come.” 
When Sir Breus Sans Pitié saw Sir Launcelot’s shield, he 
knew it well, for at that time he bore not the arms of Cornwall, 
but he bare his own shield. And then Sir Breus Sans Pitié 
fled, and Sir Launcelot followed after him ; but Sir Breus was 
so well horsed that when he list to flee he still might well flee, 
and so abide when he list. And then Sir Launcelot returned 
unto Dame Bragwaine, and she thanked him of his great 
labour, 


XXXVII. 


Now will we speak of Sir Lucas the butler, which by fortune 
came riding to the same place where Sir Tristram was, and he 
came for none other intent but for to ask harbour. So the 
porter asked what was his name. “Tell your lord that my 
name is Sir Lucas the butler, a Knight of the Round Table.” 
So the porter went unto Sir Darras, lord of the place, and told 
him who was there to ask harbour. ‘ Nay, nay,” said Sir 
Daname (the which was nephew unto Sir Darras), “tell him 
that he shall not lodge here, but let him wit that I, Sir Daname, 
will meet with him anon, and bid him make him ready.” And so 
Sir Daname came forth on horseback, and there they met 
together with spears, and Sir Lucas smote down Sir Daname 
over his horse croup; and then he fled into the place, and Sir 
Lucas rode after him, and asked after him many times. Then 
Sir Dinadan said to Sir Tristram, ‘“ It is shame to see the lord’s 
cousin of this place defouled.” ‘ Abide,” said Sir Tristram, 
“and I shall redress it.” And in the meanwhile Sir Dinadan 
was on horseback, and he jousted with Sir Lucas the butler, 
and there Sir Lucas smote Sir Dinadan through the thick of 
the thigh, and so he rode his way, and Sir Tristram was wroth 
that Sir Dinadan was hurt, and followed after and thought to 
avenge him. And within a while he overtook Sir Lucas, and 
bade him turn. And so they met together that Sir Tristram 
hurt Sir Lucas passing sore, and gave him a fall. With that 
came Sir Ewaine, a gentle knight, and when he saw Sir Lucas 
so hurt, he called Sir Tristram to joust with him. “ Fair 
knight,” said Sir Tristram, “tell me your name, I require you.” 
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“ Sir knight, wit ye well my name is Sir Ewaine le Fils du Roy 
Urein.” “Ah,” said Sir Tristram, “by my will I would not 
have to do with you at no time.” “ Ye shall not so,” said Sir 
Ewaine, “but that ye shall have to do with me.” And when 
Sir Tristram saw none other but he must joust, he rode against 
him, and overthrew Sir Ewaine, and hurt him in the side, and 
so he departed unto his lodging again. And when Sir Dinadan 
understood that Sir Tristram had hurt Sir Lucas, he would 
have ridden after Sir Lucas for to have slain him, but Sir 
Tristram would not suffer him. Then Sir Ewaine let ordain 
a horse-litter, and brought Sir Lucas unto the Abbey of Ganis, 
and the castle thereby hight the castle of Gadis, of the which 
Sir Bleoberis was lord. And at that castle Sir Launcelot 
promised all his fellows to meet in the quest of Sir Tristram. 
So when Sir Tristram was come to his lodging, there came a 
damsel and told unto Sir Darras that three of his sons were 
slain at the tournament, and two grievously wounded that they 
were never like to help themselves, and all this was done by a 
noble knight that bore the black shield, and that was he that 
bore the prize ; so came there one and told Sir Darras that the 
same knight was with him that bore the black shield. So Sir 
Darras went unto the chamber of Sir Tristram, and there he 
found his shield, and showed it to the damsel. ‘Ah, sir,” said 
the damsel, “that same is he that slew your three sons.” So 
without tarrying Sir Darras put Sir Tristram, Sir Palomides, 
and Sir Dinadan within a strong prison; and there Sir 
Tristram was liked to have died of great sickness, and Sir 
Palomides would every day reprove Sir Tristram of old hate 
that had been between them. And alway Sir Tristram spoke 
fair, and said but little. But when Sir Palomides saw the 
falling of sickness of Sir Tristram, then was he heavy for him, 
and comforted him in the best wise that he could. And there 
came forty knights to Sir Darras that were of his kin, and they 
would have slain Sir Tristram and his two fellows, but Sir 
Darras would not suffer it, and kept them in prison, and meat 
and drink they had enough. So Sir Tristram endured there 
great pain, for sickness had undertaken him, and that is the 
greatest pain that a prisoner may have; for all the while a 
prisoner may have his health of his body, he may endure under 
the mercy of God and in hope of good deliverance; but when 
sickness toucheth a prisoner’s body, then a prisoner may Say all 
wealth is him bereft, and then hath he cause to wail and to 
weep. And so did Sir Tristram, when sickness had taken him, 
then he took such sorrow that almost he died. 
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XXXVIII. 


Now will we leave Sir Tristram, Sir Palomides, and Sir 
Dinadan in prison, and speak we of the other knights that 
sought after Sir Tristram in many divers parts of this land. 
And some went into Cornwall. And by adventure Sir Gaheris, 
nephew unto King Arthur, came unto King Mark, and there he 
was well received, and sate at King Mark’s own table and ate of 
his own meat. And then asked King Mark of Sir Gaheris “‘ what 
tidings there were of him in the realm of Logris.” “Sir,” said 
Sir Gaheris, “the king reigneth as a noble knight, and now but 
late there was a great tournament and jousts as ever I saw in 
the realm of Logris, and the most noble knights were at the 
jousts; but there was one knight that did marvellously three 
days, and he bore a black shield, and of all knights that ever I 
saw he proved the best knight.” ‘ Then,” said King Mark, 
“that was Sir Launcelot, or Sir Palomides the Paynim.” “ Not 
so,” said Sir Gaheris, “for Sir Launcelot and Sir Palomides 
both were on the contrary part against the knight with the 
black shield.” “Then it was Sir Tristram,” said the king. 
“Yea,” said Sir Gaheris. And therewith the king smote down 
his head, and in his heart he feared sore that Sir Tristram 
should get such worship in the realm of Logris, wherethrough 
he himself should not be able to withstand him. Thus Sir 
Gaheris had great cheer with King Mark, and with the Queen 
La Beale Isoude, the which was glad of Sir Gaheris’ words, for 
well she wist by his deeds and manners that it was Sir 
Tristram. And then the king made a feast royal, and unto 
that feast came Sir Ewaine le Fils du Roy Urein, and some folk 
called him Sir Ewaine le Blaunch Mains. And this Sir Ewaine 
challenged all the knights of Cornwall. Then was King Mark 
mad with wrath that he had no knights to answer him. Then 
Sir Andret, nephew unto King Mark, leapt up and said, “I will 
encounter with Sir Ewaine.” Then he went and armed him 
and horsed him in the best manner as he right well could; and 
so there Sir Ewaine met with Sir Andret, and smote him down, 
that he swooned on the earth. Then was King Mark sorry and 
wroth out of measure that he had no knight to revenge his 
nephew Sir Andret. So the king called unto him Sir Dinas 
the seneschal, and prayed him for his sake to take upon him to 
joust with Sir Ewaine. “Sir,” said Sir Dinas, “I am full loth 
to have to do with any knight of the Round Table.” “ Yet,” 
said the king, “for my love take upon thee to joust with him.” So 
Sir Dinas made him ready, and anon they encountered together 
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with great spears, but Sir Dinas was overthrown, horse and 
man, and had a great fall on the earth. Who was wroth but 
King Mark? “Alas!” said he, “have I no knight that will 
encounter with yonder knight?” “Sir,” said Sir Gaheris, “ for 
your sake I will joust.” So Sir Gaheris made him ready, and 
when he was armed he rode forth into the field. And 
when Sir Ewaine saw Sir Gaheris’s shield, he rode unto him 
and said: ‘‘Sir, ye do not your part, for the first time that ye 
were made knight of the Round Table ye swore that ye would 
not have to do with your fellowship wittingly. And pardy, Sir 
Gaheris, ye know me well enough by my shield, and so too do I 
know you by your shield, and though ye would break your oath, 
I will not break mine, for there is not so much as one here nor 
ye that shall think I am afraid of you; but I durst right well 
have to do with you, and yet we be sisters’ sons.” Then was 
Sir Gaheris ashamed. And so therewith every knight went his 
way, and Sir Ewaine rode into the country. Then King Mark 
armed him, and took his horse and his spear with a squire with 
him, and then he rode after Sir Ewaine, and suddenly at a gap 
he ran upon him as he that was not aware of him, and there he 
smote him almost through the body, and there left him lying on 
the ground. So within a while there came Sir Kay, and found 
Sir Ewaine, and asked him how he was hurt. “I wot not,” 
said Sir Ewaine, ‘‘ why nor wherefore, but by treason I am sure 
I gat this hurt, for here came a knight suddenly upon me or I 
was aware, and suddenly hurt me.” Then was there come Sir 
Andret for to seek King Mark. “Thou traitor knight,’ said 
Sir Kay, “and I wist it were thou that thus traitorously hast 
hurt this noble knight, thou shouldst never pass my hands.” 
“ Sir,” said Sir Andret, “it was not I that did hurt him, and 
that I will report me unto himself.” “Fie upon you, false 
knights,” said Sir Kay, “for all ye of Cornwall be nought 
worth.” So Sir Kay made Sir Ewaine to be carried to the 
abbey of the black cross, and there he was healed of his 
wounds. And then Sir Gaheris took his leave of King Mark; 
but or he departed he said, “Sir King, ye did a foul shame to 
you and your court when ye banished Sir Tristram out of this 
country, for ye needed not to have doubted no knight, and he 
had been here.” And so he departed. 


XXXIX, 


THEN there came Sir Kay the seneschal unto King Mark, 
and there he had good cheer outwardly. ‘“ Now, fair lords,” 
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said King Mark, “ will ye go prove any adventures in the forest 
of Maris, in the which I know an hard adventure as I know 
any?” “Sir,” said Sir Kay, “I will prove it.” And Sir 
Gaheris said he would be advised, for King Mark was always 
full of treason. And therewith Sir Gaheris departed, and rode 
his way, and by the same way that Sir Kay should ride he laid 
him down to rest, charging his squire to wait upon Sir Kay, 
“and warn me when he cometh.” So within a while Sir Kay 
came riding that way. And then Sir Gaheris took his horse 
and met him, and said, “Sir Kay, ye are not wise to ride at the 
request of King Mark, for he dealeth all with treason.” Then 
Sir Kay, “I require you let us prove this adventure.” “TI shall 
not fail you,” said Sir Gaheris. And so they rode that time to 
.a lake that was that time called the Perilous Lake, and there they 
abode under the shadow of the wood. The meanwhile King 
Mark within the castle of Tintagil avoided all his barons, and 
all other, save such as were privy with him, were all avoided 
out of hischamber. And then he let call his nephew Sir Andret, 
and bade arm him and horse him lightly, and by that time it was 
midnight, and so King Mark was armed in black, his horse and 
all, and so at a privy postern they two issued out with their 
varlets with them, and rode till they came to the lake. Then Sir 
Kay espied them first, and gat a spear and proffered to joust, 
and King Mark rode against him, and hit each other full hard, 
for the moon shone as fair as the bright day. And thereat that 
joust Sir Kay’s horse fell down, for his horse was not so big 
as the king’s horse was, and Sir Kay’s horse bruised him full sore. 
Then Sir Gaheris was full wroth that Sir Kay had a fall. 
And then he cried, “Sir knight, sit thou fast in thy 
saddle, for I will revenge my fellow if I can.” Then King 
Mark was afraid of Sir Gaheris, and with an evil will King 
Mark rode against him. And Sir Gaheris gave him such a 
stroke that he fell down. So then forthwith Sir Gaheris rode 
unto Sir Andret, and smote him from his horse quite and clean 
a spear’s length, so that his helmet smote in the earth well half 
a foot deep, and had nigh broken his neck. And therewith 
Sir Gaheris alighted, and set Sir Kay again upon his horse. 
And then Sir Gaheris and Sir Kay went both on foot to King 
Mark and Sir Andret, and bade them for to yield them and tell 
them their names, or else they should die. And then with great 
pain Sir Andret spake first, and said, “This knight that smote 
down Sir Kay is King Mark of Cornwall, and therefore beware 
what ye do, and I am Sir Andret his cousin.” “Fie upon you 
both,” said Sir Gaheris, “for a false traitor, and false treason 
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hast thou wrought and he both, under a feigned cheer that ye 
made us; it were great pity,’ said Sir Gaheris, “that thou 
shouldest live any longer.” ‘Save my life,” said King Mark, 
“and I will make amends, and consider that I am a king 
anointed.” “It were more shame,” said Sir Gaheris, “to save 
thy life, thou art a king anointed with crism, and therefore thou 
shouldest hold with all men of worship, and therefore thou art 
worthy to die.” With that he lashed at King Mark without 
saying any more. And he covered him with his shield, and 
defended him as he might. And then Sir Kay lashed at Sir 
Andret. And therewith King Mark yielded him unto Sir 
Gaheris ; and then he kneeled down, and made his oath upon 
the cross of the sword that never while he lived he would be 
against errant knights. And also he swore to be good friend 
unto Sir Tristram, if ever he came into Cornwall. By then Sir 
Andret was on the earth, and Sir Kay would have slain him. 
“Let be,” said Sir Gaheris, “slay him not, I pray you.” “It 
were pity,” said Sir Kay, “that he should live any longer, for 
this is nigh cousin unto Sir Tristram, and ever he hath been 
a traitor unto him, and- by him he was exiled out of Cornwall, 
and therefore I will slay him,” said Sir Kay. “Ye shall not,” 
said Sir Gaheris, ‘since I have given the king his life, I pray 
you to give him his life.” And therewith Sir Kay let him go. 
And so Sir Kay and Sir Gaheris rode forth their way unto Sir 
Dinas the seneschal, for because they heard say that he loved 
well Sir Tristram, there they rested them. And soon after they 
rode unto the realm of Logris. And so within a little while 
they met with Sir Launcelot, which had always Dame Brag- 
waine with him, to that intent he thought for to have met the 
sooner with Sir Tristram; and Sir Launcelot asked them what 
tidings in Cornwall, and whether they heard of Sir Tristram or 
not. Sir Kay and Sir Gaheris answered and said that they had 
not heard of him. Then they told Sir Launcelot word by word 
of their adventure; so Sir Launcelot smiled, and said, “‘ Hard 
it is to take out of the flesh that is bred in the bone.” And so 
made them merry together. 


a 


XL. 


Now leave we off this tale, and speak we of Sir Dinas, that 
had within the castle a paramour, and she loved another knight 
better than him. So when Sir Dinas went out on hunting, she 
slipped down by a towel, and took with her two brachets, and 
so she went to the knight that she loved and he her again. And 
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when Sir Dinas came home he missed his paramour and his 
two brachets, then was he more wroth for his two brachets than 
he was for the lady. So then he rode after the knight that had 
his paramour, and bade him for to turn and joust. So Sir 
Dinas smote him down, that with the fall he brake one of his 
legs and anarm. And so then his lady and his paramour cried 
unto Sir Dinas mercy, and said she would love him better than 
ever she did. ‘Nay, nay,” said Sir Dinas, “I shall never trust 
them that once have betrayed me, and therefore as ye have 
begun so end, for I will never meddle with you.” And so Sir 
Dinas departed, and took his brachets with him, and rode to 
his castle. 

Now leave we him, and turn we unto Sir Launcelot, that 
was right heavy that he could hear no tidings of Sir Tristram ; 
for all this while he was in prison with Sir Darras, and Sir 
Palomides, and Sir Dinadan. Then Dame Bragwaine took her 
leave to go into Cornwall, and Sir Launcelot, Sir Kay, and Sir 
Gaheris rode for to seek Sir Tristram in the country of Surluse. 
Now speaketh this tale of Sir Tristram and of his two fellows, 
for every day Sir Palomides brawled and said language against 
Sir Tristram. ‘I marvel,” said Sir Dinadan, “of thee, Sir 
Palomides, and thou hadst Sir Tristram here, thou wouldst do 
him no harm; for and a wolf and a sheep were together in prison, 
the wolf would suffer the sheep to be in peace. And wit thou 
well,” said Sir Dinadan, “this same is Sir Tristram at a word, 
and now must thou do thy best with him, and let us see now 
how ye can shift with your hands.” Then was Sir Palomides 
abashed, and said little. “Sir Palomides,” said Sir Tristram, 
“T have heard much of your maugre against me, but I will not 
meddle with you at this time by my will, because I dread the 
lord of this place that hath us in governance, for and I dread 
him not more than I do thee, soon should it be shift.” So they 
pleased themselves. And with that came in a damsel, and 
said, “‘ Gentle knights, be glad and make good cheer, for ye 
are sure of your lives, and that heard I say of my lord Sir 
Darras.” And then were they glad all three, for daily they 
thought to have been put to death. Then Sir Tristram fell 
sick, that he thought to have died. Then Sir Dinadan wept, 
and so did Sir Palomides under them, making great sorrow. 
So a damsel came into them, and found them mourning, and 
then she went to Sir Darras and told him how the mighty 
knight that bare the black shield was likely for to die. “That 
shall not be,” said Sir Darras, “for God defend, when any 
knights come to me for succour, that I should suffer them to 
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die within my prison; therefore,” said Sir Darras unto the 
damsel, “fetch that knight and both his fellows before me.” 
And then anon, when Sir Darras saw Sir Tristram before him, 
he said, “Sir knight, I me repent of thy sickness, for thou art 
called a full noble knight, and so it seemeth by thee. And wit 
ye well, it shall never be said that Sir Darras hath destroyed 
such a noble knight as thou art in prison, howbeit thou hast 
slain three of my sons, whereby I was greatly grieved. But 
now thou shalt go hence, and thy fellows ; and all your harness 
and your borses have been fair and clean kept, and ye shall 
go wheresoever it please you, upon this covenant, that thou, 
sir knight, shalt promise me for to be a good friend unto me 
and my sons that be in life, and also thou shalt show and tell 
me what is thy name, and of thy being ?” 

“Sir,” said he, “as for me, my name is Sir Tristram de 
Lyones, and in Cornwall was I born, and King Meliodas 
was my father, and I am nephew unto King Mark. And as for 
the death of your sons, I might not do withal, for, if they had 
been the next kin that I have, I might have done none other- 
wise. And if I had slain them by treason or treachery, I had 
been worthy to have died.” “All this I consider,” said Sir 
Darras, “that all that ye did was by force of knighthood, and 
that was the cause I would not put you to death. But since ye 
be the good knight Sir Tristram, I pray you heartily for to be 
my good friend and to my sons.” “Sir,” said Sir Tristram, ‘I 
promise you by the faith of my body ever while I live I will do 
you service, for ye have done to us but asa natural knight ought 
to do.” And then Sir Tristram reposed him there till he was 
amended of his sickness. And when he was whole and strong, 
they took their leave, and every knight took his horse and so 
departed, and rode together till they came unto a crossway. 
“Now, fellows,” said Sir Tristram, “here will we depart in 
sundry ways.” And because Sir Dinadan had the first adven- 
‘ture, of him I will begin. 


Pe 


AND so as Sir Dinadan rode bya well, he found a lady 
making great moan. ‘What aileth you?” said Sir Dinadan. 
“Sir knight,” said the lady, “I am the wofullest lady of the 
world, for within these five days here came a knight called Sir 
Breus Sans Pitié, and he slew mine own brother, and ever since 
he hath kept me at his own will, and of all men in the world I 
hate him most ; and therefore I require you of your knighthood 
for to avenge me, for he will not tarry but will be here anon.” 
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‘Let him come,” said Sir Dinadan, “and because of the honour 
of all women, I will do my part.” With this came Sir Breus 
Sans Pitié, and when he saw a knight with his lady, he was 
mad wroth, and said to Sir Dinadan, “Sir knight, keep thee 
from me.” So they hurled together as thunder, and either 
smote other passing sore. But Sir Dinadan put him through 
the shoulder a grievous wound, and before Sir Dinadan might 
turn him to Sir Breus, he was gone and fled. And then the 
lady prayed him to bring her to a castle there beside, but four 
miles thence. Andso Sir Dinadan brought her there, where 
she was welcome, for the lord of that castle was her uncle. 
And so Sir Dinadan rode his way upon his adventure. 

Now turn we this tale unto Sir Tristram, that by adventure 
came to acastle to ask lodging, wherein was Queen Morgan 
le Fay. And so when Sir Tristram was let into that castle, he 
had good cheer all that night. And on the morrow, when he 
would have departed, the queen said, “ Wit ye well ye shall not 
depart lightly, for ye are here asa prisoner.” “Jesu defend 
me,” said Sir Tristram, “for I was but late ago prisoner.” 
“Fair knight,” said the queen, “ye shall abide with me till I 
know what ye are, and from whence ye come.” And ever the 
queen would set Sir Tristram on her side, and her paramour on 
the other side; and ever Morgan le Fay would behold Sir 
Tristram, and thereat the knight was jealous, and was in will 
suddenly to have run upon Sir Tristram with a sword, but he 
left it for shame. So the queen said to Sir Tristram, ‘‘ Tell me 
thy name, and I shall suffer thee to depart when thou wilt.” 
“Upon that covenant I will tell you, my name is Sir Tristram 
de Lyones.” “Ah!” said Morgan le Fay, “and I had known 
that thou shouldest not have departed as soon as thou shalt ; but 
since I have made a promise, I will hold it, with that thou wilt 
promise me to bear a shield upon thee, that I shall deliver thee 
unto the castle of the Hard Rock, where King Arthur hath 
cried a great tournament ; and there I pray you that ye will be, © 
and to do for me as much deeds of arms as ye may do. 

“For at that Castle of Maidens, Sir Tristram, ye did marvel- 
lous deeds of arms as ever I heard knight do.” ‘‘ Madam,” said 
Sir Tristram, “let me see the shield that I shall bear.” So the 
shield was brought forth, and the shield was goldish, with a 
king and a queen therein painted, and a knight standing above 
them upon the king’s head with one foot, and the other upon 
the queen’s head. ‘‘ Madam,” said Sir Tristram, “this is a fair 
shield and a mighty; but what signifieth this king and this 
queen and that knight standing upon both their heads?” “I 
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shall tell you,” said Morgan le Fay, “it signifieth King Arthur 
and Queen Guenever, and a knight that holdeth them both 
in bondage and servage.” “Who is that knight?” said Sir 
Tristram. “That shall ye not know at this time,” said the 
queen; but Queen Morgan le Fay loved Sir Launcelot best, 
and ever she desired him, and he would never love her, nor do 
nothing at her request, and therefore she held many knights 
together for to have taken him by strength. And because she 
deemed that Sir Launcelot loved Queen Guenever as paramour, 
and she him again, therefore Queen Morgan le Fay ordained 
that shield to put Sir Launcelot to a rebuke, to the intent that 
King Arthur might understand the love between them. So Sir 
Tristram took that shield, and promised her to bear it at the 
tournament at the Castle of the Hard Rock; but Sir Tristram 
knew not that shield was ordained against Sir Launcelot, but 
afterwards he knew it. 


XLII. 


So then Sir Tristram-took his leave of the queen, and took 
the shield with him. And then came the knight that held 
Queen Morgan le Fay as paramour, and his name was Sir 
Hemison, and he made him ready for to follow after Sir Tristram. 
“My fair friend,” said Morgan le Fay, “ride not after that 
knight, for certainly ye shall win no worship of him.” “ Fie 
upon him, coward,” said Sir Hemison, “for I wist never good 
knight came out of Cornwall, but if it were Sir Tristram de 
Lyones.” ‘What and that be he?” said Morgan le Fay. 
“ Nay, nay,” said he, “he is with La Beale Isoude ; this is but 
a foolish knight.” ‘Alas, my fair friend, ye shall find him the 
best knight that ever ye met withal, for I know him better than 
ye do.” “And for your sake,” said Sir Hemison, “I shall slay 
him, or else beat him well.” ‘Ah, fair friend,” said Queen 
Morgan le Fay, “me repenteth that ye will follow that knight, 
for I fear me sore of your again coming.” With that this 
knight rode his way mad wroth, and he rode after Sir Tristram 
as fast as he had been chased with knights. When Sir Tris- 
tram heard a knight come after him so fast, he turned about 
and saw a knight coming against him. And when he came 
nigh unto Sir Tristram, he cried on high, “ Sir knight, keep thee 
from me.” Then they rushed together as it had been thunder, 
and Sir Hemison broke his spear upon Sir Tristram ; but his 
harness was so good that he might not hurt him. And so Sir 
Tristram smote him harder, and bare him through the body, and 
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fell over his horse’s croup. And then Sir Tristram turned for to 
do more with his sword, but he saw so much blood go from him 
that it seemed he was likely to die ; and so he departed from 
him, and came unto a fair manor to an old knight, and there Sir 
Tristram lodged. 


2A) YEE 


Now leave we to speak of Sir Tristram, and speak we of the 
knight that was wounded to the death. And then his varlet 
alighted, and took off his helmet, and then he asked his master 
whether there were any life in him. “There is in me life,” said 
the knight, “but it is very little, and therefore leap thou up 
behind me; and when thou hast helped me up, then hold me 
fast that I fall not, and bring me to Queen Morgan le Fay, for 
the deep draughts of death draw to my heart that I may no 
longer live; for I would fain speak with her before I die, for 
else my soul will be in great peril and I die.” 

And with full great pain his varlet brought him unto his 
castle, and there Sir Hemison fell down dead. And when 
Queen Morgan le Fay saw him dead, she made great sorrow 
out of measure. And then she despoiled him unto his shirt; 
and so she let him to be put in a tomb, and about the tomb she 
let write, “Here lieth Sir Hemison, slain by the noble hands of 
Sir Tristram de Lyones.” 

Now turn we unto Sir Tristram, that asked the knight his 
host if he saw of late any knight adventurous. “Sir,” said he, 
“the last night here lodged with me Sir Ector de Maris and a 
damsel with him, and that damsel told me that he was one of 
the best knights of the world.” “Itis not so,” said Sir Tristram, 
“for I know four better knights of his own blood ; and the first 
is Sir Launcelot du Lake, call him the best knight, and Sir Bors 
de Ganis, Sir Bleoberis, Sir Blamor de Ganis, and Sir Gaheris.” 

“Nay,” said his host, “Sir Gawaine is a better knight than 
he.” “Itis not so,” said Sir Tristram, “for I have met with 
them. both, and I felt Sir Gaheris for the better knight ; and Sir 
Lamorake, I call him as good as any of them, except Sir 
Launcelot.” “‘Why name ye not Sir Tristram?” said his host, 
“for I account him as good as any of them.” “I know him 
not,” said Sir Tristram. Thus they talked and bourded as long 
as they list, and then they went to rest. And on the morrow 
Sir Tristram departed, and took his leave of his host, and rode 
toward the Roch-Dure, and no adventure had Sir Tristram 
but that ; and so he rested not till he came to the castle, where 
he saw a hundred tents. 
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XLIV. 


THEN the King of Scotland and the King of Ireland held 
against King Arthur’s knights, and there began a great meddle. 
So came in Sir Tristram rushing, and did marvellous deeds 
of arms, for he smote down many knights, and ever he was 
before King Arthur with that shield. And when King Arthur 
saw that shield, he marvelled to what intent it was made. 
But Queen Guenever deemed as it was, wherefore she was 
heavy. And then was there a damsel of Queen Morgan in a 
chamber by King Arthur, and when she heard King Arthur 
speak of that shield, then she spake openly to King Arthur: “ Sir 
king, wit ye well this shield was ordained for you to warn you of 
your shame and dishonour, and that belongeth to you and to your 
queen.” And then anon the damsel hied her away privily, that 
no man wist where she was become ; and then was King Arthur 
sad and wroth, and asked from whence that damsel came. 
There was not one that knew her, nor wist where she was 
become. Then Queen Guenever called to her Sir Ector de 
Maris, and there she made her complaint to him, and said, “I 
wot well this shield was made by Morgan le Fay, in despite of 
me and of Sir Launcelot, wherefore I dread sore lest I should 
be destroyed.” And ever the king beheld Sir Tristram that did 
such deeds of arms, that he wondered sore what he might be, ~ 
and well he wist it was not Sir Launcelot. And it was told 
him that Sir Tristram was in Little Britain with Isoude le 
Blaunch Mains, for he deemed and he had been in the realm 
of Logris, Sir Launcelot or some of his fellows that were in the 
quest of Sir Tristram, that they should have found him ere that 
time. So King Arthur had marvel what knight he might be, 
and ever King Arthurs eyes were on that shield. And that 
espied the queen, and that made her sore afraid. But ever Sir 
Tristram smote down knights that it was great wonder to 
behold, both on the right hand and on the left hand, that hardly 
no knight might withstand him. And the King of Scotland and 
the King of Ireland began to withd:aw them. When King 
Arthur espied that, he thought that the knight with the strange 
shield should not escape him. So he called unto him Sir 
Ewaine le Blaunch Mains, and bade him arm him and make 
him ready. So anon King Arthur and Sir Ewaine dressed 
them before Sir Tristram, and required him to tell them where 
he had that shield. “Sir,” said he, “I had it of Queen Morgan 
le Fay, sister unto King Arthur.” 
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republished. 

** All students of drama and lovers of ‘the play’ will welcome the 
admirably produced volume of Dramatic Essays by Leigh Hunt, 
selected and edited by Mr, Archer and Mr. Lowe, with notes, and 
an extremely interesting introduction written by Mr. Archer.”—Zhe 


World. 


VOL, IL. 
SERECTIONS rrom tHe CRITICISMS 


OF WILLIAM HAZLITT. Annotated, with an Introduction 
by WILLIAM ARCHER, and an Engraved Portrait of Hazlitt as 


Frontispiece. 


‘* A book which every one interested in the history of the London 
stage will prize highly, and will not only read with pleasure, but will 
desire to have always by them for purposes of reference.” —Scotsman. 


VOL. III. IN PREPARATION. 


SELECTIONS FROM THE DRAMATIC 


CRITICISMS OF JOHN FORSTER (hitherto uncollected), 
GEORGE HENRY LEWES, and WILLIAM ROBSON. 


London: WALTER Scott, Limirep, Paternoster Square, 


Crown 8vo, Half Antique, Paper Boards, 3s. 6d. 


THEY THEATRICAL “WORLD 77 FOR 


1893. By Witt1aM ARcHER. With an Epistle Dedicatory 
to Mr. Robert W. Lowe. f 


‘* That the literary drama dealing with social problems .nade great 
advance during 1893 is universally admitted, but if proof were wanted 
nothing could be more conclusive than Mr. Archer’s series of thought- 
ful and pointed articles.” —Dazly Chronicle. 

‘‘As a record of the year’s doings in the theatres Mr. Arche-’s 
volume stands unrivalled.” —Dazly News. , 

‘*We have ourselves read it, so to speak, in a breath, and thougu 
not always in accord with the writer, cannot too strongly admire the 
cleverness and subtlety of the whole. Mr. Archer’s reasons for 
republication, and his method of dealing with his existing work, are 
exposed in a dedicatory address to his friend and associate, Mr. Robert 
W. Lowe, in which is also given an avowal of his dramatic faith. 
. . . There is in this volume a mass of sound criticism, delivered in a 
highly cultivated and effective style. There is, perhaps, more dis- 
putatiousness than is absolutely desirable, but it is generally good- 
natured, and is invariably defensive rather than aggressive. The 
volume is, in fact, worthy of Mr. Archer, will be valued by an 
intelligent public, and is of the highest importance to all who take an 
enlightened interest in the stage.” —A¢heneum. 


Uniform with the above, Price 3s. 6d. 


THE’ THEATRICAL’ WORLD oO. 


oO . . 
1594. By WitiiaM ArcHER. With an Introduction by GEo. 
BERNARD SHAW; an Evilogue giving a review of the year, its 
dramatic movements and tendencies; and a Synopsis of Casts of 


Plays produced during 1894. 


Both the above Volumes contain complete Indices of the 
Plays, Authors, Actors, Actresses, Managers, Critics, ec, 
referred to, 


London: Wa.rer Scorr, LimireD, Paternoster Square. 


iske = Sieve Wine 


Cloth, Uncut Edges, Gilt Top. Price 1s. 6d. per Volume. 


VOLUMES ALREADY ISSUED— 


s4MALORY’S ROMANCE OF KING ARTHUR AND THE 
Quest of the Holy Grail. Edited by Ernest Rhys. 


2 THOREAU’S WALDEN. WITH INTRODUCTORY NOTE 
by Will H. Dircks. 


3 THOREAU’S “‘WEEK.” WITH PREFATORY NOTE BY 
Will H. Dircks. 


4 THOREAU’S ESSAYS. EDITED, WITH AN INTRO- 
duction, by Will H. Dircks. 


§ CONFESSIONS OF AN ENGLISH OPIUM-EATER, ETC. 
By Thomas De Quincey. With Introductory Note by William Sharp. 


6 LANDOR’S IMAGINARY CONVERSATIONS. SELECTED, 
with Introduction, by Havelock Ellis. 


y PLUTARCH’S LIVES (LANGHORNE). WITH INTRO- 
ductory Note by B. J. Snell, M.A. 


8 BROWNE’S RELIGIO MEDICI, ETC. WITH INTRO- 
duction by J. Addington Symonds. 


9 SHELLEY’S ESSAYS AND LETTERS. EDITED, WITH 
Introductory Note, by Ernest Rhys. 


10 SWIFT’S PROSE WRITINGS. CHOSEN AND ARRANGED, 
with Introduction, by Walter Lewin. 


11 MY STUDY WINDOWS. BY JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. 
With Introduction by R. Garnett, LL.D. 


12 LOWELL'S ESSAYS ON THE ENGLISH POETS. WITH 


a new Introduction by Mr. Lowell. 


13 THE BIGLOW PAPERS. BY JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. 
With a Prefatory Note by Ernest Rhys. 


14 GREAT ENGLISH PAINTERS. SELECTED FROM 
Cunningham’s Lives. Edited by William Sharp. 


London: WALTER SCOTT, LIMITED, Paternoster Square. 
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THE SCOTT LIBRARY—continued. 


BYRON’S LETTERS AND JOURNALS. SELECTED, 
with Introduction, by Mathilde Blind. 


LEIGH HUNT’S ESSAYS. WITH INTRODUCTION AND 
Notes by Arthur Symons. 


LONGFELLOW’S ‘“‘HYPERION,” ‘‘KAVANAGH,” AND 
‘‘The Trouveres.” With Introduction by W. Tirebuck. 


GREAT MUSICAL COMPOSERS. BY G. F. FERRIS. 
Edited, with Introduction, by Mrs. William Sharp. 


THE MEDITATIONS OF MARCUS AURELIUS. EDITED 


by Alice Zimmern. 


THE TEACHING OF EPICTETUS. TRANSLATED FROM 
the Greek, with Introduction and Notes, by T. W. Rolleston. 


SELECTIONS FROM SENECA. WITH INTRODUCTION 
by Walter Clode. 


SPECIMEN DAYS IN AMERICA. BY WALT WHITMAN. 
Revised by the Author, with fresh Preface. 


DEMOCRATIC VISTAS, AND OTHER PAPERS. BY 
Walt Whitman. (Published by arrangement with the Author.) 


WHITE’S NATURAL HISTORY OF SELBORNE. WITH 
a Preface by Richard Jefferies. 


DEFOE’S CAPTAIN SINGLETON. EDITED, WITH 
Introduction, by H. Halliday Sparling. : 


MAZZINI’S ESSAYS: LITERARY, POLITICAL, AND 
Religious. With Introduction by William Clarke. 


PROSE WRITINGS OF HEINE. WITH INTRODUCTION 
by Havelock Ellis. 


REYNOLDS’S DISCOURSES. WITH INTRODUCTION 


by Helen Zimmern. 


PAPERS OF STEELE AND ADDISON. EDITED BY 


Walter Lewin. 


BURNS’S LETTERS. SELECTED AND ARRANGED, 
with Introduction, by J. Logie Robertson, M.A. 


VOLSUNGA SAGA. WiLiiam Morris. WITH INTRO- 
duction by H. H. Sparling. 


London: WALTER Scott, LIMITED, Paternoster Square. 
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THE SCOTT LIBRARY—continued. 


SARTOR RESARTUS. BY THOMAS CARLYLE. WITH 
Introduction by Ernest Rhys. 


SELECT WRITINGS OF EMERSON. WITH INTRO- 
duction by Percival Chubb. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF LORD HERBERT. EDITED, 
with an Introduction, by Will H. Dircks. 


ENGLISH PROSE, FROM MAUNDEVILLE TO 
Thackeray. Chosen and Edited by Arthur Galton. 


THE PILLARS OF SOCIETY, AND OTHER PLAYS. BY 
Henrik Ibsen. Edited, with an Introduction, by Havelock Ellis. 


IRISH FAIRY AND FOLK TALES. EDITED AND 
Selected by W. B. Yeats. 


ESSAYS OF DR. JOHNSON, WITH BIOGRAPHICAL 
Introduction and Notes by Stuart J. Reid. 


ESSAYS ‘OF WILLIAM HAZLITT. SELECTED AND 
Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by Frank Carr. 


LANDOR’S PENTAMERON, AND OTHER IMAGINARY 
Conversations. Edited, with a Preface, by H. Ellis. 


POE’S TALES AND ESSAYS. EDITED, WITH INTRO- 
duction, by Ernest Rhys. 


VICAR OF WAKEFIELD. BY OLIVER GOLDSMITH. 
Edited, with Preface, by Ernest Rhys. 


POLITICAL ORATIONS, FROM WENTWORTH TO 
Macaulay. Edited, with Introduction, by William Clarke. 


THE AUTOCRAT OF THE BREAKFAST-TABLE. BY 
Oliver Wendell Holmes. 


THE POET AT THE BREAKFAST-TABLE. BY OLIVER 
Wendell Holmes. 


THE PROFESSOR AT THE BREAKFAST-TABLE. BY 
Oliver Wendell Holmes. 


LORD CHESTERFIELD’S LETTERS TO HIS SON. 
Selected, with Introduction, by Charles Sayle. 


STORIES FROM CARLETON. SELECTED, WITH INTRO- 
duction, by W. Yeats. 


Jondon: WALTER ScoTT, LIMITED, Paternoster Square. 


THH SCOTT LIBRARY—continued. 


49 JANE EYRE. BY CHARLOTTE BRONTE. EDITED BY 
Clement K. Shorter. 


50 ELIZABETHAN ENGLAND. EDITED BY LOTHROP 
Withington, with a Preface by Dr. Furnivall. 


51 THE PROSE WRITINGS OF THOMAS DAVIS. EDITED 
by T. W. Rolleston. 


52 SPENCE’S ANECDOTES. A SELECTION. EDITED, 
with an Introduction and Notes, by John Underhill. 


53 MORE’S UTOPIA, AND LIFE OF EDWARD V. EDITED, 


with an Introduction, by Maurice Adams. 


54 SADI’S GULISTAN, OR FLOWER GARDEN. TRANS- 


lated, with an Essay, by James Ross. 


55 ENGLISH FAIRY AND FOLK TALES. EDITED>- BY 
E. Sidney Hartland. 


56 NORTHERN STUDIES. BY EDMUND GOSSE. WITH 
a Note by Ernest Rhys. 


57 EARLY REVIEWS OF GREAT WRITERS. EDITED BY 


EH. Stevenson. 


58 ARISTOTLE’S ETHICS. WITH GEORGE HENRY 


Lewes’s Essay on Aristotle prefixed. 


59 LANDOR’S PERICLES AND ASPASIA. EDITED, WITH 
an Introduction, by Havelock Ellis. 


60 ANNALS OF TACITUS. THOMAS GORDON’S TRANS: 
lation. Edited, with an Introduction, by Arthur Galton. 


61 ESSAYS OF ELIA. BY CHARLES LAMB. EDITED, 
with an Introduction, by Ernest Rhys. 


62 BALZAC’S SHORTER STORIES. TRANSLATED BY 
William Wilson and the Count Stenbock. 


63 COMEDIES OF DE MUSSET. EDITED, WITH AN 
Introductory Note, by S. L. Gwynn. 


64 CORAL REEFS. BY CHARLES DARWIN. EDITED, 
with an Introduction, by Dr. J. W. Williams. 


65 SHERIDAN’S PLAYS. EDITED, WITH AN INTRO- 
duction, by Rudolf Dircks. 


London: WALTER ScoTT, LIMITED, Paternoster Square. 
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THH SCOTT LIBRARY—continued. 


OUR VILLAGE. BY MISS MITFORD. EDITED, WITH 
an Introduction, by Ernest Rhys. 


MASTER HUMPHREY’S CLOCK, AND OTHER STORIES, 
By Charles Dickens. With Introduction by Frank T. Marzials. 


TALES FROM WONDERLAND. BY RUDOLPH 
Baumbach. Translated by Helen B. Dole. 


ESSAYS AND PAPERS BY DOUGLAS JERROLD. EDITED 
by Walter Jerrold. 


VINDICATION OF THE RIGHTS OF WOMAN. BY 
Mary Wollstonecraft. Introduction by Mrs. KE. Robins Pennell. 


“THE ATHENIAN ORACLE.” A SELECTION. EDITED 
by John Underhill, with Prefatory Note by Walter Besant. 


ESSAYS OF SAINTE-BEUVE. TRANSLATED AND 
Edited, with an Introduction, by Elizabeth Lee. 


SELECTIONS FROM PLATO. FROM THE TRANS. 
lation of Sydenham and Taylor. Edited by T. W. Rolleston. 


HEINE’S ITALIAN TRAVEL SKETCHES, ETC. TRANS- 
lated by Elizabeth A. Sharp. With an Introduction from the French of 
Theophile Gautier. 


SCHILLER’S MAID OF ORLEANS. TRANSLATED, 


with an Introduction, by Major-General Patrick Maxwell. 
SELECTIONS FROM SYDNEY SMITH. EDITED, WITH 
an Introduction, by Ernest Rhys. 
THE NEW SPIRIT. BY HAVELOCK ELLIS. 


THE BOOK OF MARVELLOUS ADVENTURES. FROM 
the ‘‘Morte d’Arthur.” Edited by Ernest Rhys. [This, together with 
No. 1, forms the complete ‘‘ Morte d’Arthur.”’] 


ESSAYS AND APHORISMS. BY SIR ARTHUR HELPS 
With an Introduction by E. A. Helps. 


ESSAYS OF MONTAIGNE. SELECTED, WITH A 
Prefatory Note, by Percival Chubb. 


THE LUCK OF BARRY LYNDON. BY W. M. 
Thackeray. Edited by F. T. Marzials. 


SCHILLER’S WILLIAM TELL. TRANSLATED, WITH 
an Introduction, by Major-General Patrick Maxwell. 


London: WALTER ScoTr, LIMITED, Paternoster Square. 
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THE SCOTT LIBRARY—continued. 


CARLYLE’S ESSAYS ON GERMAN LITERATURE. 
With an Introduction by Ernest Rhys. 


PLAYS AND DRAMATIC ESSAYS OF CHARLES LAMB. 
Edited, with an Introduction, by Rudolf Dircks. 


THE PROSE OF WORDSWORTH. SELECTED. AND 
Edited, with an Introduction, by Professor William Knight. 


ESSAYS, DIALOGUES, AND THOUGHTS OF COUNT 
Giacomo Leopardi. Translated, with an Introduction and Notes, by 
Major-General Patrick Maxwell. 


THE INSPECTOR-GENERAL. A RUSSIAN COMEDY. 
By Nikolai V. Gogol. Translated from the original, with an Introduction 
and Notes, by Arthur A. Sykes. 


ESSAYS AND APOTHEGMS OF FRANCIS, LORD BACON. 
Edited, with an Introduction, by John Buchan. 


PROSE OF MILTON. SELECTED AND EDITED, WITH 
an Introduction, by Richard Garnett, LL.D. 


THE REPUBLIC. OF PLATO. TRANSLATED BY 


Thomas Taylor, with an Introduction by Theodore Wratislaw. 


PASSAGES FROM FROISSART. WITH AN INTRO- 
duction by Frank T. Marzials. 


THE PROSE AND TABLE TALK OF COLERIDGE. 
Edited by Will H. Dircks. 


HEINE IN ART AND LETTERS. TRANSLATED BY 
Elizabeth A. Sharp. 


SELECTED ESSAYS OF DE QUINCEY, WITH AN 
Introduction by Sir George Douglas, Bart. 


VASARI’S LIVES OF ITALIAN PAINTERS. SELECTED 
and Prefaced by Havelock Ellis. 


LAOCOON, AND OTHER PROSE WRITINGS OF 
LESSING. A new Translation by W. B. Rénnfeldt. 


PELLEAS AND MELISANDA, AND THE SIGHTLESS. 


Two Plays by Maurice Maeterlinck. Translated from the French by 
Laurence Alma Tadema. 


THE COMPLETE ANGLER OF WALTON AND COTTON. 
Edited, with an Introduction, by Charles Hill Dick. 


London: WALTER Scort, LIMITED, Paternoster Square. 
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99 LESSING’S NATHAN THE WISE. TRANSLATED BY 
Major-General Patrick Maxwell. 


too THE POETRY OF THE CELTIC RACES, AND OTHER 
Essays of Ernest Renan. Translated by W. G. Hutchison. 


tor CRITICISMS, REFLECTIONS, AND MAXIMS OF GOETHE. 
Translated, with an Introduction, by W. B. Ronnfeldt. 


Ioz ESSAYS OF SCHOPENHAUER. TRANSLATED BY 
Mrs. Rudolf Dircks. With an Introduction, 


103 RENAN’S LIFE OF JESUS. TRANSLATED, WITH AN 
Introduction, by William G. Hutchison. 


104 THE CONFESSIONS OF SAINT AUGUSTINE. EDITED, 


with an Introduction, by Arthur Symons. 


105 THE PRINCIPLES OF SUCCESS IN LITERATURE. 
By George Henry Lewes. Edited, with an Introduction, by T. Sharper 
Knowlson, ? 


LIBRARY OF HUMOUR 


Cloth Elegant, Large Crown 8v0, Price 3/6 per vol. 


VOLUMES ALREADY ISSUED. 


THE HUMOUR OF FRANCE. Translated, with an 
Introduction and Notes, by Elizabeth Lee. With 
numerous Illustrations by Paul Frénzeny. 

THE HUMOUR OF GERMANY. Translated, with an 
Introduction and Notes, by Hans Miiller-Casenov. 
With numerous Illustrations by C. E. Brock. 

THE HUMOUR OF ITALY. Translated, with an In- 
troduction and Notes, by A. Werner. With 50 Illustra- 
tions and a Frontispiece by Arturo Faldi. 

THE HUMOUR OF AMERICA. — Selected with a 
copious Biographical Index of American Humorists, by 
James Barr. 

THE HUMOUR OF HOLLAND. Translated, with 


an Introduction and Notes, by A. Werner. With 
numerous Illustrations by Dudley Hardy. 


THE HUMOUR OF IRELAND. Selected by D. J. 
O’Donoghue. With numerous Illustrations by Oliver 
Paque. 

THE HUMOUR OF SPAIN. Translated, with an Intro- 
duction and Notes, by S. Taylor. With numerous 
Illustrations by H. R. Millar. 

THE HUMOUR OF RUSSIA. Translated, with Notes, 
by E. L. Boole, and an Introduction by Stepniak. 
With 50 Illustrations by Paul Frénzeny. 

THE HUMOUR OF JAPAN. Translated, with an 
Introduction, by A. M. With Illustrations by George 
Bigot (from Drawings made in Japan). [Jn preparation. 


London: WALTER Scott, LIMITED, Paternoster Square. 


[BSEN#S PROSE<-DRAMAS. 


EDITED By WILLIAM ARCHER. 
Complete in Five Vols. Crown 8vo, Cloth, Price 3/6 each. 
Set of Five Vols., in Case, 17/6; in Half Morocco, in Case, 32/6. 


** We seem at last to be shown men and women as they are; and at first it 
ts more than we can endure... . All Lbsen’s characters speak and act as if 
they were hypnotised, and under thety creator's imperious demand to reveal 
themselves. There never was such a mirror held up to nature before: it is 
too terrible... . Yet we must return to [bsen, with his remorseless surgery, 
his remorseless electric-light, until we, too, have grown strong and learned to 
Jace the naked—if necessary, the flayed and bleeding—reality.” —SPEAKER 
(London). 


Votmi. DOLLS HOUSE wHE LEAGUE OF 
VMOUMH wanda mite PILLARS tOFESO GI RY ss Wath 
Portrait of the Author, and Biographical Introduction by 
WILLIAM ARCHER. 


Vou. Il. “GHOSTS,” “AN ENEMY OF THE PEOPEE,” 
and “THE WILD DUCK.” With an Introductory Note. 


Vor iL” “LADY INGER OF OSTRAT,” “THE VIKINGS 
AT HELGELAND,” “THE PRETENDERS.” With an 
Introductory Note and Portrait of Ibsen. 


Vor. 1V. “EMPEROR AND GALILEAN.” With an 
Introductory Note by WILLIAM ARCHER. 


Vout. V. “ROSMERSHOLM,” “THE LADY FROM THE 
SEA,” “HEDDA GABLER.” Translated by WILLIAM 
ARCHER. With an Introductory Note. 


The sequence of the plays 2 each volume is chronological; the complete 
set of volumes comprising the dramas thus presents them in chronological 
order. 

‘The art of prose translation does not perhaps enjoy a very high literary 
status in England, but we have no hesitation in numbering the present 
version of Ibsen, so far as it has gone (Vols. I. and II.), among the very 
best achievements, in that kind, of our generation.” —Academy. 

‘We have seldom, if ever, met with a translation so absolutely 
idiomatic.” — Glasgow Herald. 


London: WALTER ScoTr, LIMITED, Paternoster Square. 


COMPACT AND PRACTICAL. 
In Limp Cloth ; for the Pocket. Price One Shilling. 


THE EUR@PEAN 


CONVERSATION BOOKS. 


FRENCH ITALIAN 


SPANISH GERMAN 
NORWEGIAN 


CONTENTS. 


Hints to Travellers—kveryday Expressions—Arvriving at 
and Leaving a Ratlway Station—Custom House Enquiries—In 
@ Train—Aita Buffet and Restaurant—At an Hotel—Paying an 
Hotel Bill—Enquiries in a Town—On Board Ship—Embarking 
and Disembarking—Excursion by Carriage—Enquiries as to 
Diligences—Enquiries as to Boats—Engaging Apartments— 
Washing List and Days of Week—Restaurant Vocabulary— 
Telegrams and Letters, etc., etc. 


The contents of these little handbooks are so arranged as to 
permit direct and immediate reference. All dialogues or enquiries not 
considered absolutely essential have been purposely excluded, nothing 
being introduced which might confuse the traveller rather than assist 
him. A few hints are given in the introduction which will be found 


valuable to those unaccustomed to foreign travel. 


London: WALTER Scott, LIMITED, Paternoster Square. 


Crown 8vo, about 350 pp. each, Cloth Cover, 2/6 per Vol.; 
Half-Polished Morocco, Gilt Top, 5s. 


Count Tolstoy's Works. 


The following Volumes are already issued— 


A RUSSIAN PROPRIETOR. WHAT TO DO? 
THE COSSACKS. WAR AND PEACE. (4 vols.) 
IVAN ILYITCH, AND OTHER |THE LONG EXILE, ETC. 
STORIES. SEVASTOPOL,. 
MY RELIGION. THE KREUTZER SONATA, AND 
LIFE, FAMILY HAPPINESS. 
MY CONFESSION. THE KINGDOM OF GOD IS 
CHILDHOOD, BOYHOOD, WITHIN YOU. 
YOUTH. WORK WHILE YE HAVE THE 
THE PHYSIOLOGY OF WAR. LIGHT. 
ANNA KARENINA. 3/6. THE GOSPEL IN BRIEF. 


Uniform with the above— 
IMPRESSIONS OF RUSSIA. By Dr. GzorG BRANDES. 
Post 4to, Cloth, Price ts. 

PATRIOTISM AND CHRISTIANITY. 

To which is appended a Reply to Criticisms of the Work. 
By Count To.sToy. 


1/- Booklets by Count Tolstoy. 


Bound in White Grained Boards, with Gilt Lettering. 
WHERE LOVE IS, THERE GOD | THE GODSON. 


IS ALSO. IF YOU NEGLECT THE FIRE, 
THE TWO PILGRIMS. YOU DON’T PUT IT OUT. 
WHAT MEN LIVE BY. WHAT SHALL IT PROFIT A MAN? 


2/- Booklets by Count Tolstoy. 


NEW EDITIONS, REVISED. 
Small 12mo, Cloth, with Embossed Design on Cover, each containing 
Two Stories by Count Tolstoy, and Two Drawings by 
H. R. Millar. In Box, Price 2s. each. 


Volume I. contains— Volume II[. contains— 
WHERE LOVE IS, THERE GOD | THE TWO PILGRIMS. 

IS ALSO. IF. YOU NEGLECT THE FIRE, 
THE GODSON. YOU DON’T PUT IT OUT. 


Volume II. contains— Volume IV. contains— 


WHAT MEN LIVE BY. MASTER AND MAN. ; 
WHAT SHALL IT PROFIT A Volume V. contains— 
MAN? TOLSTOY’S PARABLES. 


London: WALTER Scott, LIMITED, Paternoster Square. 


NEW ENGLAND LIBRARY. 
GRAVURE EDITION. 


PRINTED ON ANTIQUE PAPER. 2s. 6d. PER VOL. 


Lach Volume with a Frontispiece in Photogravure. 


By NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. 


THE SCARLET LETTER: 

THE HOUSE OF THE SEVEN GABLES: 
THE BLITHEDALE ROMANCE. 
TANGLEWOOD TALES. 

TWICE-TOLD TALES. 

A WONDER-BOOK FOR GIRLS AND BOYS. 
OUR OLD HOME, 

MOSSES FROM AN OLD MANSE., 

THE SNOW IMAGE. 

TRUE STORIES FROM HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY, 
THE NEW ADAM AND EVE. 

LEGENDS OF THE PROVINCE HOUSE, 


By OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. 


THE AUTOCRAT OF THE BREAKFAST-TABLE. 
THE PROFESSOR AT THE BREAKFAST-TABLE. 
THE POET AT THE BREAKFAST-TABLE. 
ELSIE VENNER. 


By HENRY THOREAU. 


ESSAYS AND OTHER WRITINGS. 
WALDEN; OR, LIFE IN THE WOODS. 
A WEEK ON THE CONCORD. 


London: WALTER SCOTT, LIMITED, Paternoster Square. 


Crown 8vo, Cloth, 35. 6d. each; some vols., Os. 
THE 


Contemporary Science Series. 


EpIteD BY HAVELOCK ELLIS. 


Illustrated Volumes containing between 300 and 400 pp. 


EVOLUTION OF SEX. By Prof. GEDDES and THOMSON. 

ELECTRICITY IN MODERN LIFE. By G. W. DE TUNZEL- 
MANN. 

THE ORIGIN OF THE ARYANS. By Dr. Taytor. 

PHYSIOGNOMY AND EXPRESSION. By P. MANTEGAZZA. 

EVOLUTION AND DISEASE. By J. B. SuTToN. 

THE VILLAGE COMMUNITY. By G. L. GommMg, 

THE CRIMINAL. By HAVELOCK ELLIS. 

SANITY AND INSANITY. By Dr. C. MERCIER. 

HYPNOTISM. By Dr. ALBERT MOLL (Berlin). 

MANUAL TRAINING. By Dr. Woopwarbp (St. Louis). 

SCIENCE OF FAIRY TALES. By E. S. HARTLAND. 

PRIMITIVE FOLK: By ELIE RECLUS 

EVOLUTION OF MARRIAGE. By LETOURNEAU. 

BACTERIA AND THEIR PRODUCTS. Dr. WOODHEAD. 

EDUCATION AND HEREDITY. By C. M. Guyau. 

THE MAN OF GENIUS. By Prof. LomBRoso. 

THE GRAMMAR OF SCIENCE. By Prof. PEARSON. 

PROPERTY: ITS ORIGIN. By Cu. LETOURNEAU. 

VOLCANOES PAST AND PRESENT. By Prof. HULL. 

PUBLIC HEALTH PROBLEMS: By Droj.ck. SYKES. 

MODERN METEOROLOGY. By FRANK WALDO, Ph.D. 

THE GERM-PLASM. By Professor WEISMANN. 6s. 

THE INDUSTRIES OF ANIMALS. By F. Houssay. 

MAN AND WOMAN. By HAVELOCK ELLIS. 6s. 

MODERN CAPITALISM. By JoHN A. Hopson, M.A. 

THOUGHT-TRANSFERENCE. By F. PODMORE, M.A. 

COMPARATIVE PSYCHOLOGY. By Prof. C. L. MORGAN. 6s. 

THE ORIGINS OF INVENTION. By O. T. Mason. 

THE GROWTH OF THE BRAIN. By H. H. DONALDsoN. 

EVOLUTION IN ART. By Prof. A. C. HADDON. 

HALLUCINATIONS AND ILLUSIONS. By E. PaRisH. 6s. 

PSYCHOLOGY OF THE EMOTIONS. By Prof. Rrsor. 6s. 

THE NEW PSYCHOLOGY. By Dr. E. W. SCRIPTURE. 6s. 

SLEEP: ITs PHYSIOLOGY, PATHOLOGY, HYGIENE, AND 
PsycHOLoGY. By MARIE DE MANACEINE. 

THE NATURAL HISTORY OF DIGESTION. By A. Lock- 
HART GILLESPIE, M.D., F.R.C.P. ED., F.R.S. ED. 6s. 

DEGENERACY: ITs CAUSES, SIGNS, AND RESULTS. By Prof. 
EUGENE S. TALBOT, M.D., Chicago. 6s. 


SPECIAL EDITION OF THE 


CANTERBURY “POEs: 
Square 8vo, Cloth, Gilt Top Elegant, Price 2s. 


Each Volume with a Frontispiece in Photogravure. 


CHRISTIAN YEAR, With Portrait of John Keble. 
LONGFELLOW. With Portrait of Longfellow. 

SHELLEY. With Portrait of Shelley. 

WORDSWORTH. With Portrait of Wordsworth. 
WHITTIER. With Portrait of Whittier. 

BURNS. Songs ) With Portrait of Burns, and View of ‘‘ The 
BURNS. pee: Auld Brig 0’ Doon.” 

KEATS. With Portrait of Keats. 

EMERSON. With Portrait of Emerson. 

SONNETS OF THIS CENTURY. Portrait of D. G. Rossetti. 
WHITMAN. With Portrait of Whitman. 

LOVE LETTERS OF A VIOLINIST. Portrait of Eric Mackay. 
ree Lady of the ob at Portrait of Sir Walter Scott, 


etc. and View of ‘“ The Silver 
SCOTT. Marmion, etc. Strand, Loch Katrine.” 


CHILDREN OF THE POETS. With an Engraving of ‘“‘ The 
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HERRICK. With Portrait of Herrick. 

BALLADS AND RONDEAUS. Portrait of W. E. Henley. 
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PARADISE LOST. With Portrait of Milton. 
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POEMS OF HON. RODEN NOEL. Portrait of Hon. R. Noel. 

AMERICAN HUMOROUS VERSE. Portrait of Mark Twain. . 

SONGS OF FREEDOM. With Portrait of William Morris. 

SCOTTISH MINOR POETS. With Portrait of R. Tannahill. 
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Robert Louis Stevenson. 
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CAVALIER POETS. With Portrait of Suckling. 
HUMOROUS POEMS. With Portrait of Hood. 
HERBERT. With Portrait of Herbert. 

POE. With Portrait of Poe. 

OWEN MEREDITH. With Portrait of late Lord Lytton. 


LOVE LYRICS. With Portrait of Raleigh. 

GERMAN BALLADS. With Portrait of Schiller, 
CAMPBELL. With Portrait of Campbell. 
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EARLY ENGLISH POETRY. With Portrait of Earl of Surrey. 
ALLAN RAMSAY. With Portrait of Ramsay. 
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COWPER. With Portrait of Cowper. 
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KIRKE WHITE'S POEMS. With Portrait. 
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